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Quis novus hic · hoſpes ? VII. 


HEN a ſtranger is introduced into a numerous 
company, he is ſcarcely ſeated before every body 

reſent begins to form ſome notion of his character. 
The gay, the ſprightly, and the inconſiderate, judge 
of him by the cut of his coat, the faſhion of his peri- 
wig, and the eale or awkwardnels of his bow. The 
cautious citizen, and the proud country gentleman, va- 
lue him according to the opinion they chance to adopt, 
the one, of the extent of his a An, the other, of the 
length of his pedigree ; and all eſtimate his merit, in 
proportion as he ſeems to poſſeſs, or to want, thoſe qua- 
litics for which themſclves wiſh to be admired. If, in 
the courſe of converſation, they chance to diſcover, that 
he is in uſe to make one in the polite circles of the me- 
tropolis ; that he is familiar with the great, and ſome- 
times cloſeted with the miniſter ; whatever contempt or 
indifference they may at firſt have ſhewn, or felt them- 
iclves diſpoſed to ſhew, they at once give up their own 
judgement z every one pays a compliment to his own 
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ſagacity, by aſſuming the merit of having diſcovered 
that this ſtranger had the air of a man of faſhion ; and 
all vie in their attention and civility, in hopes of eſta- 
bliſhing a more intimate acquaintance. . 

An anonymous periodical writer, when he firſt gives 
his works to the public, is prefty much in the tituation 
of the ſtranger. If he endeavour to amuſe the young 
and the lively, by the ſprightlineſs of his wit, or the 
ſallies of his imagination, the grave and the ſedate 
throw afide his works as triffing and contemptible. 
The reader of romance and ſentiment finds no picaiure 
but in ſome eventful ſtory, ſuited to his taſte and diipo- 
ſition: while, with him who aims at inſtruftion in po- 
litics, religion, or morality, nothing is reliſhed that 
has not a relation to the object he purſues. But, no 
ſooner is the public informed, that this unknown author 
has already figured in the world as a pet, hiſtorian, or 
eſſayiſt; that his writings are read a1id admired by the 
Shattſburies, the Addiſons, and the Cheſterfields of the 
age, than beauties are diſcovered in every line; he is 
extolled as a man of univerſal talents, who can laugh 
with the merry, and be ſerious with the grave; who, at 
one time, can animate his reader with the glowing ſenti- 
ments of virtue and compaſſion, and at another, carry 
_ through the calm diſquiſicions of feience and philo- 

ophy. 

Nor is the world to be blamed for this general mode 
of judging. Before an individua} c:n form an opinion 
for himſelf, he is under a neceſſity of reading with à ten- 
tion, of examining whether the ſtyle and manner of the 
author be ſuited to his ſubje&, if his thoughts and 
images be natural, his obſervations juſt, his, arguments 
concluſive: and though all this may be done with 
moderate talents, and without any extraordinary ſhare 
of what is commonly called learning ; yet it is a 
much more compendious method, and faves much time, 
and labour, and reflect ion, to follow the crowd, and to 


re-echo the opmions of t ICS. 
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ation of his own character, of the characters of thoſe 
around him, and of the age in which he lives ; and, 
as I propoſe, in the following papers, „to hold, as it 
« were the MIRROR up to nature, to ſhew Virtue her 
« own features, Vice her own image, and the very age 
« and body of the time his form and preſſure, my 
readers will judge for themſelves, independent of names 
and authority, whether the picture be a juſt one. This 
is a field, which, however extenſively and judiciouſly 
cultivated by my predeceſſors, may ſtill produce ſome- 
thing new. The follies, the faſhions, and the vices of 
mankind, are in conſtant fluctuation ; and theſe, in their 
turn, bring to light new virtues, or modifications of 
virtues, which formerly lay hid in the human ſoul, for 
want of opportunities to exert them. Time alone can 
ſhew whether I be qualified for the taſk I have under- 
taken. No man, without a trial, can judge of his abi- 
lity to pleaſe the public; and prudence forbids him to 
truſt the applauſes of partial friendſhip. 

It may be proper, however, without meaning to an- 
ticipate the opinion of the reader, to give him ſome of 
the outlines of my paſt lite and education. 

I am the only ſon of a gentleman of moderate fortune. 
My parents died when I was an infant, Jeaving me un- 
der the guardianſhip of an eminent counſellor, - who 
camea nnually to — an eſtate he had in the neighbour- 
hood of my father's, and of the clergyman of the pariſh, 
both of them men of diſtinguiſhed probity and honour. 
They took particular care of my education, — 
me tor one of the learned profeſſions. At the age 
twenty I had completed my ſtudies, and was preparing 
to enter upon the theatre of the world, when the death 
of a diſtant relation in the metropolis left me poſſeſſed of 
a handſome fortune. I ſoon after ſet out. on the tour of 
Europe; and having paſſed five years in viſiting the dif- 
terent courts on the Continent, and examining the man- 
ners, with, at leaſt, as much attention as the pictures 
and buildings of the kingdoms through which 1 paſſed, 
I returned to my native country; where a misfortune of 
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the tendereſt kind threw me, for ſome time, into retire- 
ment. 

By the aſſiduities of ſome friends, who have promiſed 
to aſſiſt me in the preſent publication, I was prevented 
from falling a facritice to that languid inactivity which 
a depreſſion of ſpirits never fails to produce. Without 
ſeeming to do fo, they engaged me by degrees to divide 
my time between ſtudy and ſociety ; reſtormg, by that 
means, a reliſh for both. I once more took a ſhare in 
the buſy, and, ſometimes, in the idle ſcenes ot life, 
But a mind, habituated to reflection, though it may 
ſeem occupied with the occurrences of the day, (a tax 
which politeneſs exacts, which every benevolent heart 
cheerfally pays,) will often, at the ſame time, be em- 
ployed in endeavouring to diſcover the ſprings and mo- 
tives of action, which are ſometimes hid trom the actors 
themſelves; to trace the progreis of character through 
the mazes in which it is involved by education or habit; to 
mark thoſe approaches to error into which unſuſpecting 
innocence and integrity are too apt to be led 2 ge- 
neral, to inveſtigate thoſe paſſions and affections of the 
mind which have the chief influence on the happineſs of 
idividuals, or of ſociety. 


If the ſentiments and obſervations to which this train 


of thinking will naturally give riſe, can be exhibited in 
this paper, in ſuch a dreis and manner as tv afford 
amulement, it will, at leaſt, be an innocent one; and, 
though inftrucion is, perhaps, hardly to be expected 
trom ſuch deſultory ſketches, yet their general tendency 
_m_ be, to cultivate taſte, — improve the heart, 
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O child ever heard from its nurſe the ſtory of Jack 

the Giant-killer's cap of darkneſs, without envy- 

zag the pleaſures of inviſibility ; and the idea of Gyges's 
ring has made, I believe, many a grave mouth Waters 

Thus 
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This power is, in ſome degree, poſſeſſed by the 


writcr of an anonymous paper. He can at leaſt exer. 
ciſe it for a purpole for which people would be moſt apt 
to ule the privilege of being inviſible, to wit, that of 
hearing what is ſaid of himſelf, 

A tew hours after the publication of my firſt number, 
I allied forth, with all the advantages of inviſibility, 
to hear an account of myſelf and my paper, I muſt 
confeſs, however, that, for ſome time, I was mortified 
by hearing no ſuch account at all; the firſt company I 
viſited being dull enough to talk of laſt night's Adver- 
tiſer, inſtead of the MiRROR ;, and the ſecond, which 
conſiſted of ladies, to whom I vuutured to mention the 
appearance of my fir number, Waking a ſudden di- 
greſſion to the price of a new-faſhioned luteſtring, and 
the colour of the trimming with which it would be pro- 
per to make it up into a gown. Nor was I more fortun- 
ate in the third place where I contrived to introduce the 
ſubje& of my publication, though it was a coffee-houſe, 
where it is actually taken in for the uſe of the cuſtomers z 
a (et of old gentlemen, at one table, throwing it aſide to 
talk over a bargain ; and a company of young ones, at 
2 breaking off in the middle to decide a match at 
; billiards, ; 
” It was not till I arrived at the place of its birth that 
I met with any traces of its fame. In the well-known 
ſhop of my editor I found it the ſubje& of converſation ; 
though I muſt own, that, even here, ſome little quack - 
ery was uſed for the purpoſe, as he had taken care to 
have ſeveral copies lying open on the table, beſides the 
con{picuous appearance of + the ſubſcription-paper hung 
up fronting the door, with the word Mit ROK a-top, 
printed in large capitals, 

The firſt queſtion I found agitated was concerning the 
author, that being a point within the reach of every ca- 
pavity. Mr, Creech, though much importuned on this 
head, knew his buſineſs better than to ſatisfy their eu- 
riofity ; ſo the hounds were caſt off to find him, and 
many a different ſcent they hit on. Firſt, he was & 
Clergyman, then @ Profeſſor, then a Player, then a 
% 4 | F * ien : B 2 : . d, * Gentleman 
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8 THE MIRROR. | 
Gentleman of the Exchequer who writes. plays, then a 
Lawyer, a Doctor of Laws, a Commiſſioner of the 
Cuſtoms, a Baron of the Exchequer, a Lord of Seſſion, 
a Peer of the Realm, A critic, who talked much about 
ſtyle, was poſitive as to the ſex of the writer, and declared 
it to be female, ſtrengthening his conjecture by the name 
of the paper, which, he ſaid, would not readily have 
. a man. He added, that it was full of Scot- 
ticiſms, which ſufficiently marked it to be a ““ home 
& product ion.“ 
his led to anĩ mad verſions on the work itſelf; whic 
were begun by an obſervation of my own, that it ſeemed, 
from the ſlight peruſal I had given it, to be tolerably 
well written. The critic above-mentioned ſtrenuouſly 
ſupported the contrary opinion; and concluded his ftric- 
tures on this particular publication, with a general re- 
mark on all modern ones, that there was no force of 
thought, nor beauty of compoſition, to be found in 
em. 6 
An elderly gentleman, who ſaid he had a gueſs at the 
author, prognoſticated, that the paper would be uſed as 
the vehicle of a ſyſtem of ſcepticiſm, and that he had 
very little doubt of ſeeing Mr. Hume's poſthumous 
works introduced in it. A ſhort, ſquat man, with a 
carbuncled face, maintained, that it was deſigned to 
propogate methodiſm ; and ſaid, he believed it to be the 
production of a diſciple of Mr. John Weſley. A gen- 
tleman in a gold chain differed from both; and told us, 
he had been informed, from very good authority, that 
the paper was intended for political purpoſes. „ 
A ſmart-looking young man, in green, ſaid, he was 
ſure it would be very ſatirical : his companion, in ſcar- 
let, was equally certain that it would be very ſtupid. 
But with this laſt prediction I was not much offended, 
when I diſcovered that its author had not read the firſt 
number, but only enquired of Mr, Creech where it was 
publiſhed, x t 
A plump round figure, near the fire, who had juſt put 
on his ſpeCtacles to examine the paper, cloſed the debate, 
by obſerving, with a grave aſpect, that as the author 
A 2 2 Was 
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was anonymous, it was proper to be very cautious in 
talking of the > ed. After glancing over the 
pages, he ſaid, he could have wiſhed they had ſet apart 
a corner for intelligence from America : but, having 
taken off his ſpectacles, wiped, and put them into their 
caſe, he ſaid, with a tone of diſcovery, he had found 
out the reaſon hy there was nothing of that fort in the 
Mako; it was in order to fave the tax upon newſ- 
apers | 
. Upon getting home to my lodgings, and refleing on 
what I hail heard, I was for ſome time in doubt, whe- 
ther I' ſhould not put an end to theſe queſtions at once, 
by openly publiſhing my name and intentions to the 
world. But I am prevented from diſcovering the firſt 
by a certain baſhfulneſs, of which even my trayels have 
not been able to cure me ; from declaring the laſt, by 
being really unable to declare them. The complexion . 
of my paper will d on a thouſand cireumſtances 
which it is impoſſible to foreſee. Beſides theſe little 
changes, to which every one is liable from external cir- 
cumſtances, I muſt fairly acknowledge, that my mind is 
naturally much more various than my ſituation. The 
d1/pofition of the author will not o_ correſpond with 
the temper of the man: in the firſt character I may 
ſometimes indulge a ſportiveneſs to which I am a ſtranger 
in the latter, and eſcape from a train of very different 
thoughts, into the occational gaiety of the MIRROR. 
The general tendency of my lucubrations, however, 
I have ſignified in my firſt number, in alluſion to m 
title: I mean to ſhew the world what it is, and will 
ſometimes endeavour to point out what it ſhould be. 
Somebody has compared the publiſher of a pertodical 
paper of this kind to the owner of a ſtage-coach, who 
15 obliged to run his vehicle with or without paſſengers. 
One might on the alluſion through various points 
of ſimilarity. I muſt confeſs to my cuſtomers, that the 
road we are to pals together is not a new one ; that it 
has been travelled agam and again, and that too in 
much better carriages than 5 A. ——— = _ 
nuate, that, the t objects are Ki , 
FF 
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there are certain little edifices, ſome beautiful, ſome 
oteſque, and ſome ridiculous, which people, on every 
ide of the road, are daily building, in the proſpect of 
which we may find ſome amuſement. Their fellow-paſ. 
ſengers will ſometimes be perſons of high, and ſome- 
| times of low rank, as in other ſtage-coaches ; like 
them, too, ſometimes grave, ſometimes facetious; but 
[ that ladies, and men of delicacy, may yot be afraid 
b to take places, they may be aſſured, that no ſcurrilous 
or indecent compahy will ever be admitted. | 


— — 
No. III. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 


Formam qudidem ipſam et faciem honeſti vides, quæ, fi oculis 
cerneretur, mirabiles amores excitaret fapientiæ. Cic. 


HE philoſopher, and the mere man of taſte, differ 
from each other chiefly in this, that the latter is 
ſatisfied with the pleaſure he receives from objects, with- 
out enquiring into-the principles or cauſes from which 
that pleaſure proceeds; but the philoſophical enquirer, 
| not ſatisfied with the effect which objects viewed by him 
| produce, endeayours to diſcover the reaſuns why ſome 
of thoſe objects give pleaſure, and others diſguſt; why 
one compoſition is agreeable, and another the reverſe, 
ence have ariſen the various ſyſtems with regard to the 
| principles of beauty; and hence the rules, which, de- 
\ duced from thoſe principles, have been eſtabliſhed by the 
Clitic. 
In the courſe of theſe inveſtigations, various theories have 
been invented to explain the different qualities, which when 
| aſſembled together, conſtitute beauty, and produce that 
f feeling which ariſes in the mind from the fight of a beau; 
it tiful obje&, Some philoſophers have ſaid, that this feel- 
ing ariſes from the fight or examination of an object in 
| which there is a proper mixture of uniformity and yaricty; 
[ others have thought, that, beſide uniformity bd 
620 5 1 a num 
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2 number of other qualities enter into the compoſitĩon of 
an object that is termed beautiful. * 
To engage in an examination of thoſe different ſyſ- 
tems, cr to give any opinion of my own with regard to 
them, would involve me in a diſcuſſion too abſtruſe fog 
a paper of this kind. I ſhall, however, beg leave to 
preſent my readers with a quotation from a treatiſe, in- 
titled, „ An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of 
% Beauty and Virtue “. Speaking of the effect which 
the beauty of the human figure has upon our minds, the 
author expreſſes himſelf in the following words. 
« There is a farther conſideration, which muſt not be 
« paſſed over, concerning the external beauty of perſons, 
« which all allow to have great power over human 
© minds. Now, it is ſome apprehended morality, 
« ſome natural or imagined indication of concomitant 
« yirtue, which gives it this powerful charm above all 
© other kinds of beauty. Let us conſider the characters 
e of beauty which are commonly admired in counte- 
© nances, and we ſhall find them to be ſweetneſs, mild- 
© neſs, majeſty, dignity, vivacity, humility, tender- 
ce neſs, good- nature; that is, certain airs, proportions, 
« © je ne ſai quois, are natural indications of ſuch 
«© virtues, or of abilities or diſpoſitions towards them. 
« As we obſerved above, of milery or diſtreſs appear- 
te ing in countenances ; ſo it is certain, almoſt all habi- 
« tual diſpoſitions of mind form the countenance, in 
* ſuch a manner as to give ſome indications to the ſpec- 
& tator. Our violent paſſions are obvious, at firit 
© view, in the countenance, ſo that ſometimes no art 
* can conceal them; and ſmaller degrees of them give 
© ſome leſs obvious turns to the face, which an accu- 
© rate eye will obſerve.” . 
What am important leſſon may be drawn by my fair 
countrywomen from the obſervations contained in this 
pallage ! Nature has given to their ſex beauty of exter- 
nal form greatly ſuperior to that of the other: the 
power which this gives them over our hearts they well 
know, and they need no inſtructor how to exerciſe it; 
but whoever can give any preſcription by which that 
; * By Dr, Hutcheſon, 
27 beauty 
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beauty may be increaſed, or its decay retarded, is 
a uſeful monitor, and a benevolent friend. Ws ; 

Now I am inclined to think, that a preſcription may 
be ex racted from the unfaſhionable philoſopher above 
quoted, which will be more effectual in heightening 
and preſerving the beauty of the ladies, than all the 
pearl powder, .or other coſmetics of the pertumer's 
ſhop. I hope I ſhall not be miſunderſtood, and I beg 


my fair readers may not think me ſo ill-bred, or fo ig- 


norant of the world, as to recommend the qualities 
mentioned in the above paſſage, on account of their 
having any intrinſic value. To recommend to the 
world to embrace virtue for its own fake, ſhould be 
left to ſuch antiquated fellows as the heathen philo- 
fopher trom whom I have taken the motto of this num- 
ber, or the modern philoſopher who has borrowed much 
from his writings z but I would not wiſh to ſully my pa- 
r, or to prevent its currency in the 1afhionable circle, 
by ſuch oblolete dotrines. | 
Far be it from me, therefore, ſo much as to hint to 2 
fine lady, that ſhe ſhould ſometimes ftay at home, or 
retire to the country with, that dulleſt of all dull com- 
panions, a huſband, becauſe it is the duty of a wife te 
pay attention to her ſpoule ; that the ſhould {peak civil- 
ly to her ſervants, becauſe it js agreeable to the fithels 
of things; that people under us ſhould be well treated; 
that ſhe ſhould give up play, or late hours upon Sun- 
day, becaule the parſon ſays Sunday ſhould be devoted 
to religion. I know well, that nothing is ſo unfaſhion- 
able as for a huſb:ind and wife to be often together; that 
it is beneath a fine lady to give attention to domeſtic 
economy, or to demran herielt to far as to conſider ſer- 
vants to be of the ſame ſpecies with their miſtreſſes; 
and that going tv church is fit only for fools and old wo- 
men. But though I do not recommend the above, or the 
like practices, of their own account, and in fo tar muſt 
differ from the philoſophical gentlemen I have referred 
to; yet, I think, what they recommend ought to be 
attended to, for the good effects it may have on female 


beauty. Though I am aware, that every fine lady 
© CEN | | | . 9 
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is apt, like Lady Townly, to faint at the very deſcrip- 
tion of the pleaſures of the country; yet ſhe ought to, 
be induced to ſpend ſome of her time there, even though 
it ſhould be her huſband's principal place of reſidence ; 
becauſe the tranquillity, and freſh air of the country, 
may repair ſome of the devaſtations which a winter-cam-, 
paign in town may have made upon her cheeks. Though 
I know alſo, that ſpending Sunday like a good Chriftian 
is the moſt tireſome and unfaſhionable of all things; 
yet, perhaps, ſome obſervance of the fabbath, and a; 
little regularity on that day, by going to church, and- 
getting early to bed, may ſmooth thoſe wrinkles which 
the late hours of the other fix are apt to produce: and 
though ceconomy, or attention to a huſband's affairs, is, 
I allow, a mean and vulgar thing in itſelf ; yet, poſſi- 
bly, it ſhould be ſo far attended to as to prevent that 
huſband's total ruin; becauſe duns, and the other im- 
pertinent concomitants of bankruptcy, are apt, from 
the trouble they occaſion, to.ſpoil a fine face before its 
time. Inlike manner, though I grant it is below a fine 
lady to cultivate the qualities of ſweetneſs, mildneſs, humi- 
lity, tenderneſs, or good-nature, becauſe ſhe is taught that 
it is her duty to do ſo; I would, nevertheleſs, humbly. 
propoſe to the ladies, to be good-humoured, to be mild 
to their domeſtics, nay, to be complaiſant even to their 
huſbands ; becauſe good humour, mildneſs, and com- 
plaiſance, are good for their faces. Attention to theſe 
qualities, I am inclined to believe, will do more for 
their beauty than the fineſt paint the moſt ſkilfully laid 
on ; the culture of them will give a higher luſtre to their 
complexion, without any danger of this colouring being 
rubbed off, or the natural fineneſs of the ſkin being hurt- 
by its uſe. | 
Let every lady, therefore, conſiders that whenever 
ſhe ſays or does a good-humourcd thing, ſhe adds a new. 
beauty to her countenance z that by giving ſome atten- 
tion to the affairs of her family, and now and then liv- 
ing regularly, and abſtaining from the late hours of diſ- 
bpation, ſhe will keep off, ſomewhat longer than other- 
wile, the wrinkles of age: and I would hope the pre- 
| | icription 
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ſcription I have given may, amidſt the more important 
cares of pleaſure, appear deſerving of her attention. 

This preſcription muſt, from its nature, be confined 
to the ladies, beauty in perfection being their preroga- 
tive. To recommend virtue to our fine gentlemen, be. 
cauſe vice may hurt their ſhapes, or ſpoil their faces, 
might appear ſomewhat like irony, which, on ſo ſerious 
a ſubject, I would with to avoid. Some confiderations 
may, however, be ſuggeſted, why even a fine gentleman 
may find his account in an occaſional practice of virtue, 
without derogating from the dignity of that character 
which it coſts him ſo much labour to attain ; and theſe 
may perhaps be the ſubject of a future paper. | 

8 


— — 
No. IV. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 
Meliora pli docuere parentes. | Hox. 


HE following letter I received from an unknown 
correſpondent. The ſubject of it is ſo important, 
that I ſhall probably take ſome future opportunity of 
giving my ſentiments on it to the pnblic : in the mean 
time I am perſuaded it will afford matter of much ſeri- 


ous conſideration to many of my readers, > 
SIR, | 


1 500l. a- year by the death of a father, by whom I 
was tenderly beloved, and for whoſe memory I ſtill re- 
tain the molt ſincere regard. Not long after I married 
a lady, to whom I had for ſome time been warmly st- 
tached, As neither of us were tond of the buſtle of the 
world, and as we found it every day become more irk- 
ſome, we took the reſolution of quitting it altogether 3 
and ſoon after retired to a family-ſeat, which has _ 
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the favourite reſidence of my anceſtors for many ſucceſ- 
five generations. | 

There I paſſed my days in as perfect happineſs as 
reaſonable man can expect to find in this world. My at» 
e fection and eſteem for my Wife increaſed daily; and as 
$, the brought me three fine children, two boys and a girl, 
us their prattle afforded a new fund of amuſement. There 
ns were, likewiſe, in our neighbourhood ſeveral families 
an that might have adorned any ſociety, with whom we 
ey lived on an eaſy, friendly footing, free from the reftraints 
er of ceremany, which, in the great world, may, perhaps, 
ele be neceſſary, but, in private lite, are the bane ot all 
| ſocial intercourſe, . 

There is no ſtate, however, entirely free from care 
and uneafineſs. My ſolicitude about my children in- 
crealed with their years. My boys, in particular, gave 
me a thouſand anxious thoughts. Many plans of edu- 
cation were propoſed for them, of which the advantages 
and diſadvantages were ſo equally balanced, as to ren- 
der the choice of any one à matter of no ſmall per- 

lexity. | ; 

f Mcntias the boys grew up; and the eldeſt, who 
was a year older than his brother, had entered his tenth 
year, when an uncle of wy wife, who, by his ſervices 
in parliament, and an aſſiduous attendance at court, 
had-obtained a very conſiderable office under govern- 
ment, honoured us with a viſit. He ſeemed much pleaſed 
with the looks, the ſpirit, and promiſing appearance of 
my ſons z he paid me many compliments on the occa- 
ſion, and I liſtened to him With all the pleaſure a fond 
parent feels in hearing the praiſes of his children. 

After he had been tome days with us, he aſked me in 
what manner I propoſed to educate the boys, and what 
my views were as to their eſtabliſhment in the world? 
I told him all my doubts and perplexities. He en- 
larged on the abſurdity of the old- taſhioned ſyſtem of 
education, as he termed it, and talked much of the 
folly of ſending a boy to Eton or Weſtminſter, to waſte 
the moſt precious years of his life ia acquiring * 
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of little or no real uſe in the world; and begged leave 
to ſuggeſt a plan, which, he ſaid, had been attended 
with the greateſt ſucceſs in a variety of inſtances that 
had fallen within his own particular knowledge. 

His ſcheme was to ſend my ſons for two or three 
years to a private ſchool in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, where they might get rid of their provincial dia- 
Iect, which, he obſerved, would be alone ſufficient to 
diſappoint all hopes of their future advancement, He 
propoſed to ſend them afterwards to an academy at Pa- 
ris, to acquire the French language, with every other 

liſhment neceſſary to fit them for the world: 
«© When your eldeſt fon,” added he, © is thus qua- 
lified, it will be eaſy for me to get him appointed ſecre. 
tary to an embaſſy; and if he ſhall then poſſeſs thoſe a. 
bilities of which he has now every appearance, I make 
no doubt I ſhall be able to procure him a ſeat in parlia- 
ment; and there will be no office in the ſtate to which he 


may not aſpire. As to your ſecond ſon, give him the 


Fame education you give his brother; and, when he ig 
of a proper age, get him a commiſſion in the army, and 
puſh him on in that line as faſt as poſſible.“ 

Though I faw ſome objections to this ſcheme, yet, 1 


muſt conte(s, the flattering proſpe& of ambition it open- 
ed, had a conſiderable effect upon my mind; and as my 


wife, who had been taught to receive the opinions of her 
kinſman with the utmoſt deference, warmly ſeconded 


his propoſal, I at length, though not without reluctance, 


gave wy aſſent to it. When the day of departure came, 
1 accompanied my boys part of the way; and, at taking 
leave of them, felt a pang I then endeavoured to conceal, 
and which I nced not now attempt to deſcribe. 
I had the ſatisfaction to receive, from time to time, 
the molt pleaſing accounts of their progreſs 3 and, after 
they went to Paris, I was ſtill more and more flattered 
with what I heard of their improvemen®; 
Alt length the wiſhed- for period , their return ap- 
22 : 1 heard of their arrival in Britain, and that, 
a certain day, we might expect to ſee them at home. 


We were all impatience: my daughter, in ring 
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did nothing but count the hours and minutes, and hardly 
ſhut her eyes. the night preceding the day on which her 
brothers were expected: her mother and I, though we 
ſhowed it leſs, felt, I believe, equal anxiety. 22 

When the day came, my girl, who had been conſtantly 
on the look- out, ran to tell me ſhe ſaw a. poſt-chaite 
driving to the gate. We hurried down to receive the 
boys. But, judge of my aſtoniſhment, when I ſaw two 
4 emaciated figures get out of the carriage, in their 
dreſs and looks retembling monkies rather than human 
creatures. What was ſtill worle, their manners were 
more diſpleaſing than their appearance. When my 
daughter ran up, with tears of joy in her eyes, to em- 
brace her brother, he held her from him, and burſt into 
an immoderate fit of laughter at ſomething in her dreſs 
that appeared to him ridiculous. He was joined in the 
laugh by his younger brother, who was pleaſed, however, 
to lay, that the girl was not ill-looking, and, when 
taught to put on her cloaths, and to ule a little rouge, 
would be tolerable. 5. * 

Mortified as I was at this impertinence, the partiality 
of a parent led me to impute it, in a great mealure, to 
the levity of youth ; and [ ill flattered myſelf that mat- 
ters were not ſo bad as they appeared to be. In theſe 
hopes I ſat down to dinner. But there the behaviour of 
the young gentlemen did not, by any means, tend to 
leſſen my chagrin : there was nothing at table they could 
eat: they ran out in praile of French cookery, and ſeem- 
ed even to be adepts in the ſcience; they knew the com- 
ponent ingredients of the moſt faſhionable ragoos and 
tricandeaus, and were acquainted with the names and 
Ur of the moſt celebrated practitioners of the art in 

aris. 

To ſtop this inundation of abſurdity, and, at the ſame 
time, to try the boys further, I introduced ſome topics 
of converſation on which they ought to have beem able 
to ſay ſomethin -. But, on theſe ſubjects, they were 
perfectly mut#%, 1 could plainly ſee their filence did 
not proceed from the modeſty _ difhdence natural to 
youth, but frum the _ and profound igno- / 
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rance. They ſoon, however, took their revenge for / the 
reſtraint thus impoſed on them. In theit turn they be- 
n to talk of things, which to the reſt of the company, 
were altogether unintelligible. After fome converſation, 
the drift of which we could not diſcover, they got into 
a keen debate on the comparative merit of the «© Dos de 
% Puce,'; and the. © Puce en Couches;“ and, in the 
courie of their argument, uſed words and phraſes which 
to us were equally incomprehenſible as the ſubje& on 
which they were employed. Not long after my poor 
girl was covered with contuſion, on her brother's aſking 
er, it ſhe did not think the “ cuiſſe de la reine“ the 
prettieſt thing in the world ? - 
But, Sir, I ſhould be happy, were I able to ſay, that 
ignorance and folly, bad as they are, were all I had to 
complain of, I am ſorry to add, that my young men 
ſeem to have made an.cqual progreſs in vice. It was 
but the other day I happened to obſerve to the eldeſt, 
that it made me unealy to ſee his brother look ſo very 
ill; to which he replied, with an air of the moſt eaſy 
indifference, that poor Charles had 'been a little unfor- 
tunate in an affair with an opera- girl at Paris; but, for 
my part, added he, I never ran thoſe hazards, as I al- 
ways confined my amours to women of faſhion. 
In ſhort, Sir, theſe untortunate youths have returned 
ignorant of every thing they ought to know] their minds 
corrupted, and their bodies debilitated, by a courſe of 
premature debauchery. I can eaſily ſee that I do not 
poſſeſs either their confidence or affection; and they even 
ſeem to deſpiſe me for the want of thoſe trivolous accom- 
pliſhments on which they value themſelves ſo highly. In 
this ſituation, what is to be done? Their vanity and 
conceit make them incapable of liſtening to reaſon or 
advice; aud to ule the authority of a parent, would, 
probably, be as ineffectual for their improvement, as te 
me it would be unplratant. 75 
have thus, Sir, laid my caſe before you, in hopes of 
being favoured with your ſentiments upon it. Poſſibly 
it may be of ſome benefit to the public, by. ſerving as a 
beacon to others in ſimilar circumſtances, As to mw 
| lelt, 
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ſelf, I hardly expect you will be able to point out a re- 
medy for that aſſliction which preys upon the mind, and, 
in all 1;kelitidod, will ſhorten the days, of 

_ Your unfortunate, humble ſervant, 


L. G. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


virxgus's favours have been received, and ſhall be 
duly attended to. | 
A letter ſigned A. Z. and an eſſay ſubſcribed D. are 


under conſideration. 


On Wedneſday next (Tueſday being appointed for 
the day of the national faſt) will be publiſhed No. V. 


— 
No. V. WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 


EDANT RV, in the common ſenſe of the word, 
means an abſurd oſtentation of learning, and ſtiff- 
nels of phraſeology, proceeding from a miſguided knows 
ledge of books, and a total ignorance of men. | 
But I have often thought, that we might extend its ſig- 
nification a good deal farther z and, in general, apply it to 
that failing which diſpoſes a perſon to obtrude upon 
others, ſubjects of converſation relating to his own buſt. 
neſs, ſtudies, or amuſement. | 
In this ſenſe of the phraſe, we ſhould find pedants in 
every character and condition of life, Inſtead of a black 
coat and plain ſhirt, we ſhould often ſee pedantry appear 
in an embroidered ſuit and Bruſſels lace ; inſtead of being 
bedaubed with ſnuff, we ſhould find it breathing per- 
tumes; and, in place of a book-worm, crawling through 
the gloomy cloiſters of an univerſity, we ſhould mark it. 
in the ſtate of a gilded butterfly, buzzing through the 
/ Bay region of the drawing-room. x a5) 
Robert Dailey, eſq. is a pedant of this laſt kind, 
When he tells you, that his ruffles coſt twenty guineas 
| C 2 e a-pair; 


433 x 


Mrs. Caudle is guilty of the ſame weakneſs, when 
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a · pair; that his buttons were the firſt of the kind, made 
by one of the moſt eminent artiſts in Birmingham ; that 
his buckles were procured by means of a friend at Paris, 
and are the exact pattern of thoſe worn by the Comte 
d'Artois; that the loop of his hat was of his own con- 
trivance, and has ſet the faſhion to half a dozen of the 
fineſt fellows in town: when he deſcants on all theſe par- 
ticulars, with that ſmile of ſelf complacency which fits 
tor ever on his cheek, he is as much a pedant as his 
quondam tutor, who recites verſes from Pindar, tells 
ſtories out of Herodotus, and talks for an hour on the 
energy of the Greek particles. 

But Mr, Daily 1s ſtruck dumb by the approach of his 
brother Sir Thomas, whoſe pedantry goes a pitch higher, 
and pours out all the intelligence of France and Italy, 
whence the young baronet is juſt returned, after a tour 
of fifteen months over all the kingdoms of the continent. 
Telk of muſic, he cuts you ſhort with the hiſtory of 
the firſt ſinger at Naples; of painting, he runs you 
down with a deſcription of the gallery at Florence; of 
architecture, he overwhelms you with the dimenſions of 
St. Peter's, or the great church at Antwerp; or, if you 
leave the province of art altog=ther, and introduce the 
name of a river or hill, he inſtantly deluges you with the 
Rhine, or makes you dizzy with the height of Etna, or 
Mont Blane, | 

Mifs will have no difficulty of owning her great-aunt 
to be a pedant, when ſhe talks all the time of dinner on 
the compoſition of the pudding, or the ſeaſoning of the 
mince-ples z or enters into à diſquiſition on the figure of 
the damaſk table-cloth, with a word or two on the thrift 
of making one's own linen: but the young lady will be 
ſurpriſed when I inform her, that her own hiſtory of laſt 
Thurſday's aſſembly, with the epiſode of Lady Dr's 
feather, and the digreſlion to the qualities of Mr. Friz- 
zle the hair-dreſſer, was allo a piece of downright/pe- 
dantry. 


ſhe recounts the numberleſs witticilms of her daughter 
Emmy, deſcribes the droll figure her little Bill made 
yeſterday 


1 
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nade 8 

that Netterday at trying on his firſt pair of breeches, and in- 
aris, Worms that Bobby has got ſeven teeth, and is juſt cutting 
omte eighth, though” he will be but nine months old next 


edneſday at tx o'clock in the evening. Nor is her 
pedantry leſs diſguſting, when ſhe proceeds to enumerate 


par- he virtues and good qualities of her huſband; though 
| fits his Jaſt ſpecies 1s ſo uncommon, that it may, perhaps, 
; his be admitted into converſation for the. ſake of variety. | 
tells Muckworm is the meaneſt of pedants when he tells 


you of the ſcarcity of money at preſent, and that he is 
amazed how people can afford to live as they do; that 


f his or his part though, he has a tolerable fortune, he finds it 
her, Nexccedingly difficult to command cath for his occaſions 3 
aly, that trade is ſo dead, and debts fo ill paid at preſent, that 


he was obliged to fell ſome ſhares of bank-ſtock to make 
up the price of his laſt purchaſe z and had actually coun- 
termanded a ſervice of plate, elſe he ſhould have been 
obliged to ſtrike ſeveral names out of the lift of his week - 
ly penſioners; and that this apology was ſuſtained the 
other day by the noble company (giving you a liſt of 
three or four peers, and their families) who did him the 
honour to eat a bit of mutton with him. All this, how- 
ever, is true. As is alſo another anecdote, which Muck- 
worm forgot to mention : his firſt couſin dined that day 
with the ſervants, who took compaſſion on the lad, after 
he had been turned down ſtairs, with a refufal of twenty 
pounds to ſet him up in the trade of a ſhoemaker. 

There is pedantry in every diſquiſition, however maſ- ' 


- of terly it may be, that ſtops the general converſation of 
rift the company. When Sihus delivers that fort of lecture 
| be he is apt to get into, though it is ſupported by the moſt 
lat extenſive information and the cleareſt diſcernment, it is 
Di's ſtill pedantry; and, while I admire the talents of Silius, 
riz- I cannot help being uneaſy at his exhibition of them. In 
pe- the courſe of this diſſertation, the farther a man proceeds, 
the more he ſeems to acquire ſtrength and inclination for 
hen the progreſs. Laſt night after ſupper, Silius began upon 
iter Proteſtantiſm, proceeded to the Iriſh maſſacre, went 
ade through the revolution, drew the character of Kin 
lay William, repeated anecdotes of Schomberg, and end 


1 at 
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a quarter paſt twelve, by delineating the courſe of the 
Boyne, in half a bumper of port, upon my beſt table; 
which river, happening to overflow its banks, did inf. 
nite damage to my couſin Sophy's white ſatin petticoat, 

In ſhort, every thing, in this ſenſe of the word, is pe. 
dantry, which tends to deſtroy that equality of converta. 
tion which is neceflary to the perfect eaſe and good hu. 
mour of the company. Every one wonld be ſtruck wich 
the unpolitenels of that perſon's behaviour, who ſhould 
help himlelf to a whole plate of peaſe or ſtrawberries, 
winch ſome friend had {int him 8 a rarity in the be. 
ginning of the ſcaſon. Now, converſation is one of thoſe 
r00d things of which our guelts or companions are equal. 
65 intitled to a ſharè as of any other conſtituent part of 
the entertainment; and it is as eſſential a want of po- 
liteneſs to engrols the one, as to monopolize the other, 

Beſides, it unfortunately happens, that we are very 
inadequate judges of the value of our own diſcourſe, or 
the rate at which the dilpobtions of our company will 
incline them to hold it. The reflections we make, and 
the ſtories we tell, are to be judged of by others, who 
may hold a very ditferent opinion of their acuteneſs or 
their humour, It will be prudent, therefore, to conſi- 
der, that the diſh we bring to this entertainment, how- 
ever pleaſing to our own taſte, may prove but moderately 
palatable to thoſe we mean to treat with it; and that, 
to every man, as well as ourſelves, (except a few very 
humble ones,) his own converiation is the plate of peale 
or ltrawberiics, | 
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No. VI. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY, 13. 


Nec excitatur claſſfico miles truci, 3 
Nec horret iratum mare; - 
Forumquz vitat, et ſuperba civium 


Potentiorum limina. Hor. 


REAT talents are uſually attended with a propor- 
(3 tional defire of exerting them; and, indeed, were 
it otherwiſe, they would be, in a great meaſure, uſeleſs 
to thoſe who poſſeſs them, as well ns to ſociety. 

But, while this diſpoſition generally leads men of high 
parts and high ſpirit to take a ſhare in active life, by en- 
aging in the purſuits ot buſineſs or ambition, there are, 
amdit the variety of human character, ſome inſtances, 
in which perſons eminently poſſeſſed of thoſe qualities 
give way to a contrary diſpoſition. 

A man of an aſpiring mind and nice ſenſibility may, 
from a wrong direction, or a romantic exceſs of ſpirit, 
find it difficult to ſubmit to the ordinary purſuits ot life. 
Filled with enthuſiaſtic ideas of the glory of a general, 
a lenator, or a ſtateſman, he may look with indifference, 
or even with diſguſt, on the leſs brilliant, though, per- 
haps, not leſs uleful occupations, of the phyſician, the - 
lawyer, or the trader. : 

My friend Mr. Umphraville is a remarkable inſtance 
of great talents thus loſt to himſelf and to ſociety, The 
lngular opinions which have influenced his conduct, I 
* often heard him attempt, with great warmth, to 

etend, 
In the purſuit of an ordinary profeſſion, would he 
lay, „ a man of ſpirit and ſenſibility, while he is ſub- 
*« jccted to diſguſting occupations, finds it neceſſary to 
* ſubmit with patience, nay, often with the appearance 
of ſatisfaction, to what he will be apt to eſteem dull- 
* nels, folly, or impertinence, in thoſe from whoſe - 
* countenance, or opinion, he hopes to derive ſuccels ; 
and, while he pines in ſecret at ſo irkſome a fituation, 
* perhaps, amidit the crowds with whom he ae | 
« ne” 
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«« he may not find a friend to whom he can communicate 
& his ſorrows. 

If, on the other hand, he would add, „ he be. 
* takes himſelf to retirement, it is true he cannot hope 
*« for an opportunity of performing ſplendid actions, or 
« of gratifying a paſſion for glory; but if he attain 
© not all that he wiſhes, he avoids much of what be 
« hates. Within a certain range he will be maſter of 
& his occupations and his company; his books will, in 
« part, ſupply the want of ſociety ; and, in contempla- 
„ tion at leaſt, he may often enjoy thole pleaſures from 
« which fortune has precluded him. 

« If the country, as will generally happen, be the 
&« place of his retirement, it,will afford a variety of ob- 
«« jects agreeable to his temper. In the proſpect of 
« a lofty mountain, an extenſive plain, or the unbounded 
% ocean, he may gratify his taſte for the ſublime; 
4 while the lonely vale, the hollow bank, or the ſhady 
«© wood, will pretent him a retreat ſuited to the thought- 
« fulneſs of his diſpoſition, 

Such are the ſentiments which have formed the charac- 
ter of Mr. Umphraville, which have regulated the 
choice and tenor of his life. 

' His father, a man of generoſity and expence beyond 
his fortune, though that had once been conſiderable, 
left him, at the age of twenty-five, full of the high ſen- 
timents natural, at theſe years, to a young gentleman 
brought up as the heir of an ancient family, and a large 
eſtate, with a very inconſiderable income to ſupport 
them; for though the remaining part of the family- for- 
tune ſtill afforded him a rent roll of 10001. a-year, his 
clear revenue could ſcarcely be eſtimated at 3ool. | 

Mr. Umphraville, though he wanted not a reliſh for 
polite company and elegant amuſements, was more dil- 
tinguiſhed for an ardent deſire of knowledge; in conle- 
aver) of which he had made an uncommon progreſs in 

everal branches of ſcience, The'claſhcal writers of 
ancient and modern times, but eſpecially the former, 


were thoſe from whoſe works he felt the higheſt pleaſure; 


yet he had, among other branches of learning, obtained 
„ a conſiderable 
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conſiderable knowledge of juriſprudence, and was a 
olerable proficient in mathematics. 

On theſe laſt circumſtances his friends founded their 
opes of his riſing in the world. One part of them ar- 
zued, from the progreſs he had made in juriſprudence, 
nat he would prove an excellent lawyer; the other, that 
turn for mathematics would be an uſeful qualification 
1 2 military life; and all agreed in the neceſſity of his 
oilowing ſome profeſſion in which he might have an op- 
dortunity of repairing his fortune. 

Mr. Umphraville, however, had very different ſenti- 
nents. Though he had ſtudied the ſcience of jur:{pru- 
lence with pleaſure, and would not have declined the ap- 
plication of its principles, as a member of the legiſla- 
ure, he felt no great inclination to load his memory 
ith the rules of our municipal law, or to occupy him- 

t in applying them to the unintereſting diſputes of in- 
viduals 3 and, though he neither wanted a taſte for the 
't, nor a paſſion for the glory of a ſoldier, he was full 
little diſpoſed to carry a pair of colours at a review, 
r to line the ſtreets in a proceſſion. Nor were his ob- 
tions to other plans of bettering his fortune, either a 
ome or abroad, leſs unſurmountable. K 
In ſhort, after deliberating on the propoſit ions of his 
tiends, and comparing them with his own feelings, 
lr. Umphraville concluded, that, as he could not enter- 


n- the world in a way ſuited to his inclination and tem- 
an er, the quiet and retirement of a country-life, though 
ge 1th a narrow fortune, would be more conducive to his 
ort i ppineſs than the purſuit of occupations to which he 
or- WT an averſion, even ſhould they be attended with a 
his reater degree of ſucceſs than, from that circumſtance, 
£ judged to be probable. 
for Agreeably to this opinion he took his reſolution ; and, 
dil. Wot withſtanding the oppeſition of his friends, fetired, a 
aſe. WE months after his tather's death, to his eſtate in the 
zin entry, where he has lived upwards of forty years; 
of W's family, ſince the death of his mother, a lady of un- 
ner, umon ſenſe and virtue, who ſurvived her huſband 
ez | ſome 
ined 
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ſome time, having conſiſted only of himſelf, and an un- 

married ſiſter, of a diſpoſition fimilar to his own- 
Neither his circumſtances nor inclination led Mr, 

Umphraville to partake much of the jollity of his neigh. 

bours. His farm has never exceeded what he found ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary for the conveniency of his little tamily ; 


and though he employed himſelf for a few years in ex- 
tending his plantations over the neighbouring grounds, 
even that branch of induſtry he ſoon laid aſide, from 
a habit of indolence, which has daily grown upon him; 
and fince it has been dropped, his books, and ſometimes 
his gun, with the converiation of his ſiſter, and a few 
friends, who now and then viſit hun, entirely occupy 
his time. 

In this ſituation, Mr. Umphraville has naturally con- 
tracted ſeveral peculiarities, both of manner and opi- 
nion. They are, however, of a kind which neither le. 
ſen the original politeneſs of the one, nor weaken the 
natural force and ſpirit of the other. In a word, though 
he has contracted ruſt, it is the ruſt of a great mind, 
which, while it throws a certain melancholy reverence, 
around its poſſeſſor, rather enhances than detrac̃ts from 
the native beauty and dignity of his character. 

Theſe particulars will ſuffice for introducing this 
gentleman to my readers, and I may afterwards take oc- 
caſion to gratify ſuch of them as wiſh to know ſomewhat 
more of a lite and opinions with which I have long been 
intimately acquainted. | 


— 
No. VII. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY, 16. 
Indocilis privata loq li. Luc. 


To the Author of the Mirror. 

SIR, | : 

AM a fort of retainer to the muſes ; and, 12 [ 
cannot boaſt of much familiarity with themſelves, 
hold a ſubordinate intimacy with ſeveral branches ot 

3 , their 
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their family. I never made verſes, but I can repeat ſe- 
veral thouſands. Though I am not a writer, I am 
reckoned a very ready expounder of enigmas; and I 
have given many” good hints towards the conipoſition of 
ſome favourite rebuſes and charades. I have alſo a very 
competent ſhare of claſſical. learningz I can conſtrue 
Latin when there is an Englith verſion on the oppoſite 
column, and read the Greek character with Ros 
facility; I ſpeak a little French, and can make ſhift to 
underitand the ſubject of an Italian opera. 

With thele qualifications, Sir, I am held in conſider- 
able eſtimation by the wits of both ſexes. I am ſome- 
times allowed tb clap firſt at a play, and pronounce 
a firm encore after a taſhionable ſong. I am conſulted. 
by ſeveral ladies before they ſtick their pin into the cata- 
logue of the circulating library ; and have tranſlated to 
lome polite companies all the mottos of your paper, ex- 
cept the laſt; which, being ſomewhat crabbed, I*did 


ie not chuſe to riſk my credit by attempting. 1 have 
zu sat laſt ventured to put myſelf into print in the MIRROR; 
d, Hand tend you information of a ſcheme I have formed for 
„ Woking my talents ſerviceable to the republic of letters. 
m Every one mult have obſerved the utility of. a proper 


[election of names to a play or a novel. The bare 
tounds of Monimia or Imoinda ſet a tender-hearted lady 
a. crying; and a letter from Edward to Maria contains a 
ſentiment in the very title. ; 
Were I to illuſtrate this by an appoſite example, 
as ſchoolmaſters give exerciſes of bad Latin, the truth 
of my aſſertion would appear in a {till ſtronger light. 
Suppole, Sir, one had a mind to write a very pathetic 
ſtory of the diſaſtrous loves of a, young lady and a young 
gentleman, the firſt of whom was called Gubbins, and 
the latter Gubbleſtones, two very reſpectable names ian 
ome parts of our neighbour- country. The Gubbinſes, 
from an ancient family feud, had a mortal antipathy 
at the Gubbleſtoneſes; this, however, did not prevent 
uc attachment of the heir of the laſt to the heireſs of the 
es, bormer; an attachment begun by accident, increaſed by 
of W<4«aintauce, and nouriſhed by mutual excellence. =o 
| ' the 
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the hatred of the fathers was unconquerable; and old | 
Gubbins having mtercepted a letter from young Gub. | 
bleſtones, breathed the moſt horrid denunciations of ven- | 
ge ince againſt his daughter, if ever he ſhould diſcover | 
the ſmalleſt intercourſe between her and the fon of 

| 

| 


his enemy; and, farther, effectually to ſeclude any chance 
of an union with ſo hated a name, he inſtantly propoſed 
a marriage between her and a young gentleman lately re- 
turned from his travels, a Mr. Clutterbuck, who had 
ſeen her at a ball, and was deeply ſmitten with her 
beauty. On being made acquainted with this intended | 
match, Gubbleſtones grew almoſt frantic with grief and 
deſpair. Wandering round the houſe where his loved 
Gubbins was confined, he chanced to meet Mr. Clutter. 
buck haſting to an interview with his deftined bride, 
Stung with jealouſy and rage, reckleſs of life, and re- 
gardleſs at the remonſtrances of his rival, he drew, and 
attacked him with deſperate fury. Both fwords were 
ſheathed at once in the breaſts of the combatants, 
 Clutterbuck dicd on the ſpot : his antagoniſt lived but 
to be carried tp the houle of his implacable enemy, and 
breathed his laſt at the feet of his miſtreſs. The dying 
words of Gubbleftones, the ſucceeding phrenzy and 
death of Gubbins, the relenting ſorrow of their parents, 
with the deicription of the tomb in which Gubbins, 
Gubbleſtones, and Clutterbuck, were laid, finiſh the 
Piece, and would leave on the mind of the reader the 
higheſt degree of melancholy and diftreſs, were it not 
for the bay tunate ſounds which compoſe the names of 
the actors in this eventful ſtory z yet theſe names, Mr. 
MIRROR, are really and truly right Engliſh ſurnames, 
and have as good a title to be unfertunate as thole 
of Mordaunt, Montague, or Howard. 
Nor is it only in the ſublime or the pathetic that 
. a happy choice of names is eſſential to good writing. 
Comedy is ſo much beholden to this article, that I have 
known ſome with ſcarcely any wit or character but what 
Vas contained in the Dramatis Perſonæ. Every other 
ſpecies of writing, in which humour or character is to 
be jerlonificd, is in the ſame predicament, and W 
ö 1 lor 
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for great part of its applauſe on the knack of hitting off 


a lucky alluſion from the name to the perſon. Your 
brother eſfayiſts have been particularly indebted to this 
invention for ſupplying them with a very neceſſary ma- 
terial in the conſtruction of their papers. In the Spec- 


tor, I find, from an examination of my notes on this 


ſubje&, there are 532 names of characters and corre- 
ſpondents, 394 of which are deſcriptive and character- 
iſtic. 

Having thus ſhewn the importance of the art of 
name-making, I proceed to inform you of my plan for 
aſſiſting authors in this particular, and ſaving them that 
expence of time and ſtudy which the invention of names 
proper for different purpoſes muſt occaſion. 

I have, from a E courſe of uſeful and extenſive 
reading, joined to an uncommon ftrength of memory, 
been enabled to form a kind of dictionary of names for 
all ſorts of ſubjects, pathetic, ſentimental, ſerious, ſa- 


tyrical, or merry, For noveliſts, I have made a col- 


lection of the beſt-ſounding Engliſh, or Engliſh-like, 
French, or French-like names; I tay, the beſt founding, 
ſound being the only thing 9.7 age in that department. 
For comic writers, and eſſayiſts of your tribe, Sir, I 
have made up, from-the works of former authors, as 
well as from R a liſt of names, with 
the characters or ſubjects to which they allude, pre- 
fixed. A learned friend has furniſhed me with a parcel 
of ſignatures for political, philoſophical, and religious 
efſiyitts in the newſpapers, among which are no fewer 
than eighty-fix compounds beginning with Philo, which 
are all from four to ſeven ſyllables long, and cannot fail 
to have a powerful tendency towards the edification and 
conviction of country-readers. 

For the uſe of ſerious poetty, I have a ſet of names, 
tragic, elegiac, paſtgral, and legendary; for ſongs, ſa- 
tires, and epigrams, I have a parcel properly corre- 
iponding to thoſe departments. A column is ſubjoined, 
ſhewing the number of. feet whereot they conſiſt, that 
being a requiſite chiefly to be attended to, in names 
deſtined for the purpoſes of poetry, Some of them 

Vol. I. "nd D | indeed 
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indeed, are ſo happily contrived, that, by means of 
an eaſy and natural contraction, they can be ſhortened, 
or lengthened (like a pocket-teleſcope), according to 
the ſtructure of the line in which they are to be in- 
troduced ; others, by the aſſiſtance of proper interjec- 
tions, are ready made into ſmooth flowing hexameters, 
and will be found extremely uleful, particularly to our 
writers of tragedy. ; | 

All theſe, Sir, the fruits of ſeveral years labour and 
induſtry, I am ready to communicate for an adequate 
conſideration, to authors, or other. perſons whom they 
may ſuit, Be pleaſed, therefore, to inform your corre- 
ſpondents, that, by applying to your publiſher, they 
may be informed, in the language of Falſtaff, « where 
« a commodity of good names is to be bought. As 
for your own particular, Sir, I am ready to attend you 
gratis, at any time you may ſtand in need of my afliſt- 
ance z or you may write out your papers blank, aud 
{end them to me to fill up the names of the parties. 

| I am yours, &c. 
| NOMENCLATOR, 


"To CORRESPONDENTS. 


« The editor has to return thanks to numberleſs 
eorreſpondents for their favours lately received; he 
begs leave, at the ſame time, to acquaint them, that, as 
many inconveniencies would ariſe from a particular ac- 
knowledgment of every letter, he muſt henceforward be 
excuſed from making it ; they may, however, reſt aſ- 
ſured of the ſtricteſt attention and impartiality in regard 
ro their communications.—As to the inſertion of papers 
| ſent him, he will be allowed to ſuggeſt, that, from the 
nature of his publication, the acceptance or refuſal of 
an eſſay is no criterion of its merit, nor of the opinion 
in which it is held by the editor. A performance may 
be improper for the MIRROR, as often on account of 
its riſing above, as of its falling below the level of ſuch 
a work, which is peculiarly circumſcribed, not only in 
its ſubjects, but in the manner of treating them. The 
fame circumſtance will often render it neceſſary to alter 
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er abridge the productions of correſpondents; a par 
for which the editor hopes their indulgence, and whic 
he will uſe with the utmoſt caution.“ of 


- da \ 
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Inſpicere tanquam in ſpeculum 
Vitas omnium jubeo, Ts. 


T was with regret that the editor found bimſelf under 
the neceſſity of abridging the following letter, com- 
municated by an unknown correſpondent. 


To the Edler of the Mirror. 


A Rd re 37 Co Re i d I OI OO oo 
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| Sia, 
: AS I was walking one afternoon, about thirty years 
ago, by the Egyptian fide of the Red Sea, in the 
: neighbourhood of Babelmandel, I accidentally met with 
a Derviſe. How we forthwith commenced acquaintance; 
how I went with him to his hermitage ; how our ac- 
quaintance improved into intimacy, and our intimacy 
into friendſhip ; how we converſed about every thing, 
both in heaven above, and in the earth beneath; how 
the Derviſe fell fick, and how I, having ſome ſkill in 
medicine, adminiſtered to his recovery; how this 
itrengthened his former regard by the additional tie of 
gratitude ; how, after a ſpace, I tired of walking by 
the Red Sea in the neighbourhood of Babelmandel, and 
fancied I ſhould walk with more ſecurity and ſatisfac- 
tion by the fide of Forth ; are circumſtances, that, after 
you ſhall be more intereſted in my life and converſation, 
I may venture to lay before you. 
In the mean while, ſuffice it to ſay, that my parting 
with the Derviſe was very tender; and that, as a me- 
morial of his friendſhip, he preſented me with a mirror. 
I confeſs frankly, that conſidering the poverty of my 
friend, and his unaffected manner of offering it, I ſup- 
poſed his preſent of little intrinſic value. Yet, looking 
| a D 2 | at 
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at it, and wiſhing to ſeem as ſenſible of its worth as poſe 
lible, „ This,“ laid I, may be a very uietul mirror, 
« As it is of a convenient ſize, I may carry it in my poc- 
« ket; and, if I ſhould happen to be in a public com- 
« pany, it may enable me to wipe from my tace any ac- 
« cidental duſt, or to adjuſt the poſture of my periwig.“ 
For, Sir, at that time, in order to command ſome re- 
ſpect among the Muſſulmen, I wore a periwig of three 


tails. 


, « That mirror,“ ſaid the Derviſe, looking at me 
with great earneſtneſs, „“ is of higher value than you 
« ſuppoſe : and of this, by the following account ot its 
« nature and uſes, I am ture you will be fully ſatisfied, 
«Of mirrors, ſome are convex, and repreſent their ob- 
« ject of a ſize conſiderably diminiſhed: accordingly, the 
images they dilplay are extremely beautitul. A 
« company of people repreſented by this mirror ſhall 
« appear without ſpot or blemiſh, like a company of 
« lovely Sylphs. Now, my good Chriſtian friend, mine 
« js not a convex mirror. Neither is it concave: for 
& conc; ze mirrors have juſt an oppoſite effect; and, by 
« enlarging the object they repreſent, would render even 
ce the Houri in Paradiſe as hideous as the witch of En- 
de dor, or a Pagan fury. In ſhort, it is a good plain 
« mirror, intended to repreſent things juſt as they are, 


ce but with properties and varieties not to be met with 


« in common glats.” 

«© Whenever, continued he, * you entertain any 
doubt concerning the propriety of your conduct, or 
« have apprehenſions that your motives are not exactly 
& what you conceive, or wiſh them to be, I adviſe you 
« forthwith to conſult the mirror. You will there ſee 
« yourtelf without diſguiſe; and be enabled, not 
% merely to wipe from your face any accidental duſt, or 


„to adjuſt your periwig of three tails, but to rectify 


*« your conduct, and adjuſt your deportment.” In 
truth, Sir, I have made this experiment, according to 
the direction of the Dervile, fo often, and with ſuch 
ſmall ſatisfaction to myſelf, that L, am heartily ſick of 
it, I have conſulted my mirror in the act of giving 


- 


alms, 
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alms, expecting, no doubt, to ſee myſelf charactered 
with*the ſofteſt compaſſion, and, behold ! I'was ſwol- 
len and bloated with oftentation. Glowing with indig- 


nation, as I conceived, againſt the vices of mankind, 


and their blindneſs to real merit, I have looked in the 
mirror, and ſeen the redneſs of anger, the fluſhings of 


diſappointed ambition. Very lately, a friend of mine 


read me an eſſay he had written; he ſeemed fo me ſome- 
what conſcious of its merit: he expected, and was in- 
titied to ſome applauſe z but, ſaid I to myſelf, © I will 
«© adminiſter to no man's vanity, nor expoſe my friend 
&« by encouraging his ſelt-conceit 3** and fo obſerved an 
obltinate unyielding filence. I looked in the mirror, 
and am aſhamed to tell you my motive was not ſo pure, 

But, inſtead of expoſing my own infirmities, I will, 
in perfect conſiſtency with ſome of the moſt powerful 
principles in our nature, and in a manner much leſs ex- 


cep:ionable to myſelf, explain the properties of my mire. 


ror, by the views-it gives me of other men. 

«© Whenever,“ continued the Derviſe, “ you have 
&© any doubt concerning the conduct of another perſon, 
“ take an opportunity, and, when he is lealt aware, 
« catch a copy of his face in your mirror.“ It would 
do your heart good, Sir, if you delight in that ſpecies 
of moral criticiſm which ſome people denominate ſcan- 
dal, to ſee the diſcoveries I have made. Many a grave 
phyſician have I ſeen laying his head to one fide, fixing 
his folemn cye on the far corner of a room, or poring 
with ſteady gaze on his watch, and ſeeming to count 
the beats of his patient's pulſe, when, in fact, he was 
numbering in his own mind the guincas accruing from 
his circle of morning viſits, or ſtudying what fine ſpeech 
he thould make to my lady ducheſs ; or, if patient were 
a fair patient—But here I would look no longer. 

I have often carried my mirror to church; and, ſitting 
in a ſmug corner, have catched the flaming orator of 
the pulpit in many a rare grimace, and expreſſive gel- 


ture; expreſſive, not of humility, but of pride; not of 


any deſire to communicate inſtruction, but to procure 
| D 3 applauſe z 


| 
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applauſe; not to explain the goſpel, but to exhibit the 
preacher. a 

« This mirror,“ ſaid the Muſſulman, continuing his 
valedictory ſpeech, „ will not only diſplay your ac- 
« qaintance as they really are, but as they with to be: 
« and, for this purpoſe,” ſhewing me the way, „ you 
« have only to hold it in a particular poſition.” From 
the uſe of the mirror, holding it as the Derviſe defired 


me, I confelſs I have received ſpecial amuſement. How 


many perſons hideouſly deformed have appeared moſt di- 
vinely beautiful; how many dull fellows have become 
amazingly clever; how many ſhrivelled cheeks have 
ſuddenly claimed a youthful bloom! Yet, I muſt con- 
feſs, how ſurpriſing ſoever the confeſſion may appear, 
that I have found mankind, in general, very will ſatis- 
fed with their talents; and, as far as regards moral 
and religious improvement, I recolle& very few inſtances 
of perſons who wiſhed for changes in their preſent con- 
dition. On the contrary, I have met with other ex- 
amples ; and have ſeen perſons not a little ſolicitous to 
acquire the ule of ſome faſhionable impieties and im- 
moralities. I have ſeen delicate females, to ſay nothing 
of dainty gentlemen, wiſhing to forget theit catechiſm ; 
ſtriving to overcome their reluctances, and meditating 
in their own minds the utterance of ſome faſhionable 
2 of raillery againſt religion; yet, like the amen of 
acheth, I have often ſeen it ſtick in their throat. 

« But,*” continued the Derviſe, „if you hold this 
« mirror in a fit poſture, it will not only ſhew you men 
« as they are, or as they aui to be, but with the fa- 
« [exts with which they reckon themſelves actually poſ- 
ce ſeſſed; and in that very charader or ſituation which 
« they hold moſt ſuited to their abilities.“ Now this 
property of the Muſſulman's mirror has given me more 
amuſement than any other. By this means I have ſeen 
a whole company undergo inſtantaneous and ſtrange 
trans fo. nation. I have ſeen the unwieldy burgels 
changed into a flender gentleman ; the deep philoſopher 
become a man of the world; the laborious merchant 
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converted into a fox-hunter z the mechanic's wife in the 
guiſe of a countels ; and the pert ſerivener become a 
cropped enſign. I have ſeen thoſe grave perſonages, 
whom you may obſerve daily iſſuing from their alleys at 
noon with white wigs, black coats buttoned, and in- 
clining to gray, with a cane in one hand, and the other 
ſtationed at their fide-pocket, beating the ſtreets for po- 
litical intelligence, and diving afterwards into their na- 
tive lanes, or riſing in a coffee-houſe in the full dignity 
of a ſpectacled noſe ; I have ſeen them moving in my 
mirror in the ſhape of ſtateſmen, miniſters at foreign 
courts, chancellors of England, judges, juſtices of the 
peace, or chief magiſtrates in electing boroughs. 

Now, Sir, as you have engaged in the important bu- 
ſineſs of inſtructing the public, I reckon you a much 
fitter perſon than me to be poſſeſſed of this precious 
mirror, By theſe preſents, therefore, along with a pa- 
per of directions, T conſign it into your hands. All 
that I demand of you in return, is to uſe this extraor- 
dinary gift in a proper and becoming manner; for, like 
every other excellent gift, it is liable to be miſuſed. 
Therefore be circumſpect; nor let any perſon ſay of 
you, that you make ule of a falſe glaſs, or that the re- 
flection is not juſt, or that the repreſentation is partial; 
or, laſtly, that it exhibits broken, diſtorted, or unna- 
tural images. In full confidence that it will be'an in- 
lirument in your hands for the molt uſeful purpoles, 


I ain, SIR, = 
Your obedient ſervant, 
VITREUS, 
— 


No. IX. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


To the Author of the Mirror. 
SIR, e 4 i |; 
S weeks ago I was called from my retreat in 
the country, where I have paſſed the laſt twenty 
years in the enjoyment of eaſe and tranquillity, by an 
important 


— 
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important family-concern, which made it neceſſary for 
me to come to town. b 


Laſt Thurſday I was folicited by an old friend to ac- 


company him to the p'ayhoule, to ſee the tragedy of 


King Lear; and, by way of inducement, he told me, 
the part of Lear was to be performed by an actor who 
had itudied the character under the Engliſh Roſcins, 
and was ſuppoſed to play it ſomewhat in the manner of 
that great maſter. As the theatre had always been my 
fayourite amuſement, I did not long withſtand the en- 
treaties of my friend; and, when I reflected that Mr. 
Garrick was now gone to that undiſcovered country, 
« from whoſe bourn no traveller returns,“ I felt a fort 
of tender deſire to ſee, even a copy of that great origi- 
nal, from whole performances I had often, in the earlier 
part of my life, received tuch exuiſite pleaſure. 

As we underſtood the houſe was to be crowded, we 
went at an early hour, and ſeated ourſelves in the middle 
of the pit, ſo as not only to ſee the play to advantage, 
but alto to have a full view of the audience, which, I 
have often thought, is not the leatt pleaſing part of a 
public entertainment, When the boxes began to fill, I 
telt a ſecret ſatistaction in contemplating the beauties of 
the preſent times, and amuſed myſelf with tracing, in 
the daughters, thoſe features which, in the mothers and 
grandmothers, had charmed me ſo often. 

My triend pointed out to me, in different parts of 
the houſe, ſome ot the reigning toaſts of our times, hut 
ſo changed, that, without his aſſiſtance, I never ſhould 
have been able to find them out. I looked in vain for 
that form, that complexion, and thote numberleſs 
graces, on which I had been accuſtomed to gaze with 
admiration. But this change was not more remarkable, 
than the effect it had upon the-beholders ; and I could 
not help thinking the filent neglect witli which thole 


once celebrated beauties were now treated, by much 


too ſevere a puniihment for that pride and haughtwe!s 

they had formerly aſſumed. . 
Whilſt I was amuſing. myſelf in this manner, I ob- 
ſerved, that ſome of the upper-boxes were filied with 
ladics, 


2 
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ladies, whoſe appearance ſoon convinced me that they 
were of an order of females more defirous of being di- 
ſtinguiſhed for beauty than for virtue. I could not re- 
train from «xpreſſing ſome diſguſt at ſeeing thoſe un- 
tortumate creatures fitting thus openly mingled with 
women of the firſt rank and faſhion. *«* Pohl“ ſaid my 
friend, © that is thought nothing of now-a-days; and 
« every body ſecms to be of the ſame opinion with the 
« celebrated Counteſs of Dorcheſter, miſtreſs of King 
« James II. who having ſeated herſelf on the ſame 
« bench with a lady of rigid virtue, the other imme- 
&« Ciately ſhrunk back, which the counteſs obſerving, 
© ſaid with a ſmile, don't be afraid, Madam; gallant- 
„ry is not catching.” 

As I was going to reprove my friend for talking with 
ſuch levity of a matter that ſeemed to be of ſo ſerious a 
nature, the curtain drew up, and the play began. It 
is not my deſign, Sir, to trouble you with any re- 
marks on the performance; the purpoſe of this letter is 
to requeſt of you to take ſome notice of a ſpecies of in- 
decorum, that appeared altogether new to me. and 
which, I confeſs, it hurt me to oblerve. | | 

efore the end of the firſt act, a number of young 
men came in, and took their places in the upper boxes, 
amidſt thoſe unhappy females I have already mentioned. 
I concluded that theſe perſons were as deſtitute of any 
pretenſion to birth and faſhion, as they were void of de- 
cency of manners; but I was equally ſurpriſed and mor- 
tified to find, that many of them were of the firſt fami- 
lies of the kingdom. You, Sir, who have lived in the 
world, and ſeen the graduai and almoſt imperceptible 
progreſs of manners, will not, perhaps, be able to 
judge of my aſtoniſhment, when I beheld theſe very gen- 
tlemen quit their leats, and come down to pay their re- 
ſpects to the ladies in the lower boxes. The groſs im- 
propriety of this behaviour raiſed in me a degree of in- 
dignation which 1 could not, without difficulty, re- 
ſtrain. J comforted myſelf, however, with the hopes, 
that thoſe unthinking youths would meet with ſuch a 
reception from the women of honour, as would effectu- 


ally 
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ally check this indecency; but I am ſorry to add, that 
I could not diſcern, either in their looks or manner, 
thoſe marks of diſapprobation which I had made my ac- 
count with perceiving. Both the old and the young, the 
mothers and the daughters, ſeemed rather pleaſed when 
theſe young men of rank and fortune approached them. 
I am perſuaded, at the fame time, that, were they to 
think hut for a moment of the conſequences, they would 
be ſenſible of the impropriety of their behaviour in this 
particular, I muſt, theretore intreat of you, Sir, to 


take the earlieſt opportunity in giving your ſentiments 


on the ſubject. 1 am, &c. 
A.W. 


The complaints of my correſpondent are not without. 
reaſon. The boundaries hetwixt virtue and vice cannot 
be too religiouſly maintained; and every thing that 
tends to [eflen, in any degree, the reſpect due to a wo- 
man of honour, ought ever to be guarded againſt with 
the utmoſt caution. | 

When I was in France, I obſerved a propriety of be- 
haviour in the particular mentioned by Mr. A. W. that 
pleaſed me much. Even in that country, looſe as we 
imagine the manners there to be, no body who witſhes to 
prelerve the character of a well-bred gentleman is ever 
feen, at a place of public reſort, in company with thoſe 
miſguided fair-ones, who, however much they may be 
objects of pity and compaſſion, have forfeitel all title to 
reſpect and eltcem. I would recommend to our young 
men to follow, in this, the example of our neighbours, 
whom they are ſo ready to imitate in leſs laudable in- 
ſtances. To conſider it only in this view, there is 
certainly no greater breach of politeneſs than that which 
has given occaſion to this letter. In other reſpe&s, the 
conlequences are truly alarming. When every diſtinc- 
tion is removed between the woman of virtue and the 
proſtitute ; when both are treated with equal attention 
and obſervance ; are we to wonder if we find an altera- 
tion of the manners of the women in general, and 2 
proportionaldiminution of that delicacy which forms the 

diſtinguiſhing 
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diftinguiſhing characteriſtic of the reſpectable part of 
the lex? : 

Theſe conſiderations will, I hope, prove ſufficient to 
corre& this abule in our young gentlemen. As to my 
fair country-women, it is ever with reluctance that I am 
obliged to take notice of any little impropriety into 
which they inadvertently fall. Let them, however, re- 
flect, that a certain delicacy of ſentiment and of manners 
is the chief ornament of the female character, and the 
beſt and ſureſt guardian of female honour. That once 
removed, there will remain, in the opinion of the world, 
1-13 difference than perhaps they may be aware of, be- 
tween them and the avowedly licentious. Let them alſo 
conſider, that, as it is unqueſtionably in their power to 
form and corre& the manners of the men, ſo they are, in 
ſome ſort, accountable, not for their own conduct only, 
but allo for that of their admirers. 


To the Author of the Mirror. 


J PO not mean to. reflect, Mr. MigRoR ; for that is 

your buſineſs, not mine; far. leſs do I purpoſe to 
pun, when I told you, that it might ſave ſome reflec- - 
tions upon yourſelt, did you take the trouble to tranſ- 
late into good common Engliſh, thoſe ſame Latin ſcraps, 
or mottos, which you ſometimes hang out by way of 
lzn-polt inſcription at the top of your paper. For, 
conſider, Sir, who will be tempted to enter a houſe of 
entertainment offered to the public, when the majority _ 
can neither read nor underſtand the language in which 
the bill of fare is drawn and held out? I am a Scotſ- 
man of a good plain ſtomach, who can eat and digeſt 
any thing; yet would I like to have a gutſs at what 
was to be expected before I fit down to table. Belides, 
the fair-ſexs Mr. MIRROR, for whom you expreſs ſo 
much re{pe&t,—What ſhall they do? Believe me, then, 
Sir, by complying with this hint, you will not only 
pleaſe the ladies, but now and then ſave a bluſh in their 
company to ſome grown gentlemen, Who have not the 
cod fortune to EY learned as yourlelt, * 
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the reſt, you will oblige one who has the honour to of 
be re 
Your admirer and humble ſervant, 


IGNORAMUS, 
Edinburgh, Feb. 19, 1779. 


Mr. Ignoramus (whom I take to be a wiſer man than 
he gives himſelf out for) muſt have often obſerved man 


great perſonages contrive to be unintelligible in order to W** 
be reſpected. or 
wi 
E w 
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Adprime in vita eſſe utile, ne quid nimis. TER. 


EFINEMENT, and delicacy of taſte, are the pro- , 
ductions of advanced ſociety. They open to the 
mind of perſons poſſeſſed of them a field of elegant en- 
joyment; but they may be = to a dangerous ex- 
treme. By that excels of ſenſibility to which they lead; | 
by that vanity which they flatter z that idea of ſuperi- 
ority which they nouriſh ; they may unfit their oſfeſſor 
tor the common and ordinary enjoyments of life; and, 
by that over-niceneſs which they are apt to create, they 
may mingle ſomewhat of diſguſt and uneaſineſs, even 
in the higheſt and fineſt pleaſures. A perſon of ſuch a 
mind will often miſs happineſs where nature intended. it 
ſhould be found, and ſeek for it where it is not to be 
met with. Diſguſt and chagrin will frequently be his 
companions, while leſs cultivated minds are enjoying 
pleature unmixed and unalloyed. h 

I have ever conſidered my friend Charles Fleetwood 
to be a remarkable inſtance of ſuch a character. Mr. 
Fleetwood has been endowed by nature with a moſt feel- 
ing and tender heart. Educated to no particular pro- 
feſſion, his natural ſenſibility has been increaſed by a lite 

of inactivity, chiefly employed in reading, and the * 
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the polite arts, which has given him that exceſs of 
refinement I have deſcribed above, that injures while it 
aptivates. 3 0 
Laſt ſummer I accompanied him in an excurſion into 
the country. Our _ was partly air and exerciſe, 
and partly to pay a viſit to ſome of our friends, 
Our firſt viſit was to a college-acquaintance, remark- 
able for that old-faſhioned hoſpitality which ſtill pre- 
7 vails in ſome parts of the country, and which too often 
| degenerates into exceſs. Unfortunately for us, we found 
with our friend a number of his jovial companions, 
whoſe object of entertainment was very different from 
ours. Inſtead of wiſhing to enjoy the pleaſures of the 
country, they expreſſed their ſatis faction at the meeting 
of ſo many old acquaintance ;z becauſe, they faid, it 
would add to the mirth and ſociality of the party. Ac- 
cordingly, after a long, and ſomewhat noiſy, dinner, 
the table was covered with bottles and glaſſes : the mirth 
of the company ' roſe higher at every new toaſt ; and, 
* though their drinking did not proceed quite the length 
he ot intoxication, the convivial feſtivity was drawn out, 
with very little intermiſſion, till it was time to go to 
hed. Mr. Fleetwood's politeneſs prevented him from 
4; leaving the company; but I, who knew him, ſaw he 
was inwardly tretted at the manner in which his time 
was ſpent during a fine evening, in one of the moſt 
id, beautiful parts of the country. The mirth of the compa- 
ny, which was at leaſt innocent, was loſt upon him: 
their jokes hardly produced a ſmile; or, if they did, it 
was a forced one: even the good humour of thoſe 
around him, inſtead of awakening his benevolence, and 
giving him a philanthropical pleaſure, increaſed his 
chagrin z and the louder the company laughed, the gra- 
ver, did I think, Mr. Fleetwood's countenance be- 
came.“ | 
Atter having remained here two days, our time being 
ſpent pretty much in the manner I have deſcribed, we 
went to the houſe of another gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood. A natural ſoberneſs of mind, accompanied 
with a habit of induſtry, and great attention to the ma- 
Vol. I, E nagement 
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nagement of his farm, would fave us, we knew, fron 


any thing like riot or intemperance in his family. But 
even here I found Mr. Fleetwood not a whit more at his 
eaſe than in the laſt houſe, Our landlord's ideas of po- 
liteneſs made him think it would be want of reipec& to 
his gueſts if he did not give them conſtant attendance, 
Breakfaſt, therefore, was no ſooner removed, than, as 
he wiſhed to viſit his farm, he propoſed a walk: we ſet 
out accordingly ; and our whole morning was ſpent in 
croſſing dirty fields, leaping ditches. and hedges, and 
hearing our landlord diſcourſe on drilling and horſe hoe- 
ing; of broadcaſt and ſummer-fallow; of manuring, 
plowing, draining, &c. Mr. Fleetwood, who had 
ſcarcely ever read a theoretical book upon farming, and 
was totally ignorant of the practice, was teazed to death 
with this converſation; and returned home, covered 


with dirt, and worn out with fatigue, After dinner, 


the family-ceconomy” did not allow the leaſt approach to 
a debauch ; and, as our landlord had exhauſted his ut- 
moſt ſtock of knowledge and converſation in remarks 
upon his farm, while we were not at all deſirous of re- 
peating the entertainment of the morning, we paſled a 
taſteleis, lifeleſs, yawning afternoon 3 and, I believe, 
Mr. Fleetwood would have willingly exchanged the dull- 
neſs of his preſent company for the boiſterous mirth of 
the laſt he had been in. | 
Our next viſit was to a gentleman of a liberal educa- 
tion, and cleganghpanners, who, in the earlier part of 
ch in the polite world. Here Mr. 
Fleetwood expected to find pleaſure and enjoyment ſuf- 
ficient to atone tor the diſagreeable occurrences in his 
two former viſits ; but here, too, he was diſappointed, 
Mr. Selby, for that was our friend's name, had been ſe- 
veral years married: his family increating, he had re- 
tired to the country; and, renouncing the buſtle of the 
world, had given himſelf up to domeſtic enjoy ments: 
his time and attention were devoted chiefly to the care 
of his children. The pleaſure which himſelf felt in 
humouring all their little fancies, made him forget how 
troubleſome that indulgence might be to others, * 


_ 
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rf morning we were at his houſe, when Mir. Fleetwood 


from 


B f N 
t " ame into the parlour to breakfaſt, all the places at ta- 
f po. jle were occupied by the children; it was neceſſary that 
Kto of them ſhould be diſplaced to make room tor him; 


ul, in the diſturbance which this occaſioned, a tea- cup 


"5 overturned, and ſcalded the finger of Mr. Selby's 


n, a 
3 Ideſt daughter, a child about (even years old, whoſe 
nt in whimpering and complaining attraCted the whole atten- 
ang tion during breakiaſt, That beiyg over, the eldeſt boy 


hoe. Nome forward with a book in his hand, and Mr. Selby 
ine. aſked Mr. Fleetwood to hear him\read his leſſon: Mrs. 
bad eley joined in the requeſt, though both looked as if 
and they were rather conferring a fayour on their gueſt, 


each The eldeſt had no ſooner finiſhed, than the youngeſt boy 
aaa preſented himſelf ; upon which his thther obſerved, that 
mer, would be doing injuſtice to Will Hot to hear him, as 


h to MI vc! as his elder brother Jack; and ih this way was my 
ut. friend obliged to ſpend the morning, in performing the 
arks Notice of a {choolmafter to the children in ſucceſſion. 

. Mr. Fleetwood liked a game at whiſt, and promiſed 
7d 08 On ielt a party in the evening, free from interruption, 
eve, BY £4145 were accordingly propoſed; but Mrs. Selby ob- 
Jul]. WM ſerred, that her little daughter, who ſtill complained of 
bh of ber ſcalded finger, needed amuſement as much as any of 

the company. In place of cards, Miſs Harriet infiſted 

1c. Den the game of the gooſe. Down. to it we ſat; and to 
+ of MW ſtranger it would have been not unamuſing to fee Mr. 
Mr. Fleetwood, in his ſorrowful countenance, at the royal 
(of, and pleaſant game of the goole, with a child of ſeven 
his WM years old. It is unneceſſary to dwell longer on parti- 
ted, WW culirs. During all the time we were at Mr. Selby's, 
n ſe. MW tbe delighted parents were indulging their fondneſs, 
1 re. WW vile Mr. Fleetwood was repining and tretting in ſe- 
the cret. | 


nts Hiving finiſhed our intended round of viſits, we turn- 
care ed our courſe homewards, and, at the firſt. inn on our 
t in ad, were joined by one Mr. Johnion, with whom I was 


how ehtly acquainted.» Politeneſs would not allow me to 
The ect the offer of his company, eſpecially as I knew him 
fut o be a good-natured inoffenſiye man. Our road lay 
EA through 
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through 2 glen, romantic and pictureſque, which we 


—— — 


reached ſoon after tnn-let, in a mild and ttill evening. pl 
| On each fide were ſtupendous mountains; their beißen, de 
the rude and projecting rocks, of which ſome of them 


were compoſed; the gloomy caverns they ſeemed to Wh 
ö contain; and the appearance of devaſtation, occaſioned b. 
by traces of cataracts falling from their tops, preſented 
to our view a ſcene truly ſublime. Mr. Fleetwood felt 
| an unuſual eleyation ot ſpirit. His foul roſe within n 
| him, and was Kelled with that ſilent awe, fo well ſuit. WW. 

ed to his contemplative mind. In the words of the poet, 

he could have ſaid, 


—— “ Welcome kindred glooms, 
& Congenial horrors, hail !“ 


«« Be theſe my theme. t 
6 Theſe that exalt zhe ſoul to ſolemn thought, 
« And heavenly muſing!“' 


Our ſilence had now continued for about a quarter of an 
hour; and an unuſual Rillneſs prevailed around us, in- 
terrupted only by the tread of our horſes, which, re- 
turning at ſtated intervals, aſſiſted by the echo of the 
mountains, formed a hollow ſound, which increaſed the 
1 ſolemnity of the ſcene, Mr. Johnſon, tiring of this 
i! ſilence, and not having the leaſt comprehenſion of its 
i caule, all at once, and without warning, lifted up his 
\ voice, and began the ſong of “ Puſh about the joram.“ 
Mr. Fleetwood's ſoul was then wound up to its utmoſt 
* height. At the ſound of Mr. Johnſon's voice he ſtart- 
. ed, and viewed him with a look of horror, mixed with 

N contempt. During the reſt of our journey, I could 
hardly prevail on my friend to be civil to him; and 
though he is, in every-retpe&t, a worthy and a good-na- 
tured man, and though Mr. Fleetwood and he have of- 
ten met ſince, the former has never been able to look 
upon him without diſguſt, 
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r. Fleetwood's entertainment in this ſhort tour has 
produced, in my mind, many reflections, in which I 
doubt not I thall be anticipated by my readers. 

There are few fituaticns in life, from which-4 man, 
who has confined his turn for enjoyment within the 
bounds pointed out by nature, will not receive fatisfac- 
tion; but, it we once tranſgreſs thoie bounds, and 
ſeeking after too much refinement, indulge a falſe and 
miſtaken delicacy, there is hardly a ſituation in which 
we will not be expoled to diſappointment and diſguſt. 

Had it not been tor this falte, this dangerous delica- 
cy, Mr. Fleetwood, inſtead of uncaſineſs, would have 
received pleaſure from every vilit we made, from every 
incident we met with. 

At the firſt houle to which we went, it was not ne- 
ceſſary that he ſhould have preferred the bottle to the 
enjoyment of a fine evening in the country; but that 
not being the ſentiments of the company, had he, with- 
out repining, given up his taſte, to theirs, inſtead of 
teeling diſguſt at what appeared to him coarle in their 


fan enjoyments, he would have felt pleaſure at the mirth 
im- and good humour which prevailed ground him; and the 
fe- Very reflection, that different employments gave amule- 
the ment to different men, would have afforded a lively and 
the WW piilanthropical ſatisfaRion. 

this It was (carcely to be expected that the barrenneſs and 
us Yr ynets of the converſation at our ſecond viſit, could fill 
his vp, or entirely fatisfy the deficate and improved mind of 
1 Mr. Fleetwood ; but, had he not laid it down almoſt ag 


a rule, not to be pleaſed with ay thing, except what 


art: luited his own idea of enjoyment, he might, and ought 
vith BY to have received pleaſure from the ſight of a worthy fa- 
ld mily, ſpending their time innocently, happily, and uſe- 
and tully ; uſefully, both to themſelves and to their country. 
af. It was owing to the ſame falſe ſenſibility, that he was 
ere lo much chagrmed-in the family of Mr. Selby. The 


tond indulgence of the parents did, perhaps, carry their 
attention to their children beyond the rules of propriety 3 
but, had it not been for this finicalneſs of mind in Mr. 
| Fleetwood, had he given the natural benevolence of his 


dg 
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heart its play, he would have received a pleaſure from 
witneſſing the happineſs of two virtuous parents in 
their riſing offspring, that would have much overba. 
lanced any uneaſineſs ariſing from the errors in their con- 


duct. 


Neither, but for this exceſſive refinement, would Mr. 
Fleetwood have been hurt by the behaviour of Mr, 
Johnſon. Though he might not have conſidered him as 
a man of taſte, he would, nevertheleſs, have regarded 
him as a good and inoffenſive man; and he would have 
received pleaſure from the reflection, that neither their 
goodne(s nor happineſs are confined to thole minds which 
are fitted for feeling and enjoying all the. pleaſures of 
nature or of art, 


A 
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INCE the commencement of the late levies, I under- 

ſtand that not only drill ſerjeants have had daily ac- 
ceſs to the lobbies and parlours of many decent and 
peaceable houſes in this metropolis, but that profel- 
ſors of the noble ſcience of defence have been ſo conſtantly 
occupied in attending grown gentlemen, and ungrown 
officers, that their former ſcholars have found great 


difficulty in procuring maſters to puſh with them, and 


have frequently been obilged to have recourſe\to the 
leſs-edifymg oppoſition of one another. Je 
The purpole of the ſerjeant's inſtructions, every 
lover his country muſt approve. The laſt-mentioned 
art, that of fencing, I formerly took great delight in 
myſelf, and ſtill account one of the healthieſt of all 
houſe-exerciſes, inſomuch that, when I am in the coun- 
try, where I make it a rule to ſpend a certain part of 
every day in exerciſe of ſome kind, I generally take up 
my foil in rainy mornings, and puſh with great ſuc- 
cels againſt the figure of - Herod, in a piece of old arras 
that was taken down from my grandmother's room, and 


is now paſted up on the wall of the laundry. 
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om When thoſe two ſciences, however, go upon actual 
in ſervice, they are to be conſidered in different lights. 
ba- That of the ſerjeant, as it teaches a man to ſtand well 
on- on his legs, to carry his body firm, and to move it 
alertly, is much the ſame as the fencing maſter's; but 
Mr, in their laſt ſtage they depart ſomewhat from each other: 
Mr, the ſerjeant propoſes to quality a man for encounter- 
n a8 ing his enemy in battle, che other to fit him for meet- 
ded ing his companion, or friend it may be, in a duel. 
gave My readers will, I hope, give me credit for the 
ieir MIRROR being always a very polite paper; I am not, 
üch therefore, at all diſpoſed to beſtow on a practice ſo gen- 
s of tleman-like as duelling, thoſe ſevere reprehenſions, equal. 


ly trite and unjuſt, in which ſome of my predeceflors 
have indulged themſelves. During my reſidence abroad, 


] was made perfectly acquainted with the arguments 
drawn in its tavour, from the influence it has on the 
manners of the gentleman, and the honour of the ſol- 
dier. It is my intention only to point out thoſe bounds 


ler- within which the moſt punctilious valour may be con- 
ac- tented to reſtrain itſelf; and in this I ſhall be the more 
and guarded, as I mean the preſent paper principally for 
fel. the uſe of the new-raiſed regiments above alluded ta, 


ntly whoſe honour I dearly prize, and would preſerve as 


ſcrupulouſly inviolate as poſſible. I hold ſuch an eſſay 
peculiarly proper at this juncture, when ſome of them 
are about to embark on long voyages, in which even 
good-natured pevple, being tacked together like man 
bod wife, are {omewhat apt to grow peeviſh and quar- 
rellome. | a 


t in tion, that, at this buſy time, when our country has 
all need of men, lives are of more value to the community 
un- than at other periods. In time of peace, ſo many re- 
t of giments are reduced, and the duties of an officer ſo ea- 
> up lily performed, that if one fall, and another be hang« 
ſuc- ad for killing him, there will ſpeedily be found too 


proper young men ready to mount guard, and ſhew a 
good leg on the parade, in their room. But, at pre- 


18 


In the firſt place, I will make one general obſerva- 


at, from the great increaſe of the cltabliſhment, there 


- 


\ 
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is rather a ſcarcity, in proportion to the demand «f 
men or military talents, and military figure, eſpecially 
when we conſider that the war is now to be carried on 
againſt ſo genteel a people as the French, to whom it 
will be neceſſary to ſhew officers of the moſt ſoldier- like 


gppearance and addrels. | 


This patriotic conſideration will tend to relax the 
etiquette formerly eſtabliſhed, for every officer to fight 
a duel within a few weeks of the date of his commiſſion, 
and that, too without the purpoſe of reſenting any at- 


front, or vindicating his honour from any aſperſion, 


but merely to ſhew that he could fight. Now, this 
practice, being unneceſſary at preſent, as preferment 
goes on briſkly enough by the fall of officers in the 
courſe of their duty, may very properly, and without 
diſparagement to the valour of the Britiſh army, be 
diipenied with; fo, it is to be agreed and underſtood, 
that every officer in the new-raiſed regiments, whole 
commiſſion bears date on or poſterior to the iſt of Ja- 


.nuary 1778, is, ipſo facto, to be held and deemed of 


unqueſtionable courage and immaculate honour. _ 
As to the meature of affront which may juſtify a 
challenge, it is to be remembered, that the officers of 


the above mentioned corps have been obliged, in le- 


vying their reſpective quota's, to engage in ſcenes of a 


very particular kind; at markets, fairs, country-wed- 


dings, and city-hrawls, amongſt a ſet of men and wo- 
men not remarkable for delicacy af language or polite- 
neſs of behaviour. We are not, therefore, to wonder 
if the ſmooth enamel of the gentleman has received ſome 
little injury from the colliſion of ſuch coarſe materials; 
and a certain time may fairly be allowed for unlearn- 
ing the blunt manners and rough phraſeology which an 
officer in ſuch fituations was forced to aſſume. There- 
fore the identical words whith, a campaign or two 
hence, are to be held expiable only by blood, may, at 
preſent, be done away by an explanation; and thoſe 
which an officer muſt then explain and account for, at 
peril of a challenge, are now to be conſidered as mere 

colloguial 


( 
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r colloquial expletives, acquired by aſſociating with ſuch 


1 company as frequent the U above-deſcribed. 

1 As, notwithſtanding all theſe allowances, ſome duels 
* may be expected to take place, it is proper to mention 
* certain regulations for the conduct of the parties, in the 

conſtruction of which I have paid infinitely more regard 
he to their honour than to their lafety. _ AT 1 
he In fighting with the ſword, a blow, or the lie direct, 
| can ſcarcely be expiated but by a thruſt through the 
. body; but any leller affront may be wiped off by a 
wound in the fword-arm; or, if the injury be very 
15 light, any wound will be ſufficient. In all this, it is 
3 to be noted, that the receiving of ſuch wound by ei- 
= ther party conſtitutes a reparation for the affront ; as it 
* is a rule of juſtice peculiar to the code of duelling, that 
re the blood of the injured atones for the offence he has 


4 received, as well as that of the injurer for the offence 
5 he has given. 


ole In affairs decided with piſtols, the diſtance is, in 
Jar like manner, to be regulated by the nature of the injury. 
* For thoſe of an atrocious ſort, a diſtance of only twen- 
7 a ty teet, and piſtols of nine, nine and a halt, or ten inch 


' barrels, are requiſite; for {lighter ones, the diſtance ar” 
1 be doubled, and a fix, or even five inch barrel wi 
72 ſerve. Regard, moreover, is to be had to the ſize of 
4 the perſons engaged; for every ſtone above eleven, the 
" WH party of ſuch weight may, with perfect honour, retire 


«apt three feet. | 

e- I read, ſome time ago, certain addreſſes to the Joc- 
der key Club, by two gentlemen who had been engaged in 
mc an affair of honour, from which it appeared that one of 
ls 3 them had ſyſtematized the art of duelling to a wonder- 
un- I tu! degree. Among other things, he had brought his, 
an aim with a piſtol to ſo much certainty, and made ſuch 
ere- improvements on the weapon, that he could Jay a hun- 
woods dred guineas to ten on hitting, at a conſiderable diſtance, 
* any part of his adverſary's body. Theſe arts, however, 


by no means approve: they reſemble, methinks, a. 

a loaded die, or a packed deal; and I am inclined to be 

of opinion, that a gentleman is no more obliged to fight 
eg: - 


rr 
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againſt the firſt, than to play againſt the latter. They 


may, in the mildeſt conſtruction, be compared to the 


ſure play of a man who can take every ball at billiards; 


and therefore, if it ſhall be judged that an ordinar 
markſman muſt ficht with the perſon poſſeſſed of them, 
he is, at leaſt, inAtled to odds, and muſt be allowed 
three ſhots to one of his antagoniſt. 

J have thus, with ſome labour, and I hope ſtrict ho- 
nour, ſettled certain articles in the matter of duelling, 
for ſuch of my readers as may have occaſion for them. 
It is but candid, however, to own, that there have 
been, now and then, brilliant things done quite with- 
out the line of my directions, to wit, by not fighting 
at all. The Abbe with whom I was dil- 
puting at Paris on this ſubject, concluded his arguments 
againſt duelling with a ſtory, which, though I did not 
think it much to the purpoie, was a tolerable ſtory not- 
withſtanding, I ſhall give it in the very words of the 
Abbe. - | 

„ A countryman of yours, a Captain Douglas, was 
« playing at trifrac, with a very intimate friend, here 
« in this very coffee-houſe, amidſt a circle of French of- 
ficers who were looking on. Some diſpute ariſing 
* about a caſt of the dice, Douglas faid, in a gay 
4 thoughtleſs manner, ob! what a ſtory !** A mur- 
% mur aroſe among the byſtanders ; and his antagon- 

iſt feeling the affront, as if the lie had been given 
him, in the violence of his paſſion, ſnatched up the 
« tables, and hit Douglas a blow on the head. The 
te inſtant he had done it, the idea of his imprudence, and 
its probable conſequences to himſelf and his friend, 
ruſhed upon his mind: he ſat, ſtupified with ſhame and 
remorie, his eyes rivetted on the ground, regardlels 
of what the other's reſentment might prompt him to 
act. Douglas, after a ſhort paule, turned round to 
te the ſpectators: © You think, ſaid he, * that I am 
now ready to cut the throat of that unfortunate young 
man; but I know that, at this moment, he feels 
anguiſh a thouſand times more keen than any, my 
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« {word could inflit—1I will embrace him thus —-and 
« try to reconcile him to himſelf but I will cut the 
« throat of* that man among you who ſhalt dare to 
e breathe a ſyllable againſt my honour.** «4 Bravo 
« Bravo!“ cried an old Chevalier de St. Louis, who 
« ſtood immediately behind him: The ſentiment of 
« France overcame its habit, and bravo | bravo! echo- 
« ed from every corner of the room. Who would not 
« have cried bravo! Would not you, Sir? «© Doubt- 
« le{s,*” On other occaſions, then, be governed by 
the ſame principle.“ Why to be ſure, it were of- 
« ten better not to fight—if one had but the courage 
« not to fight. 


Lad 
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10 To the Author of the Mirror. 
ere SIR, | | : 
AM a plain country-gentleman, with a ſmall for- 


ng | tune, and a large family. My boys, all except 
Jay the youngeſt, I have contrived to ſet out into the 
ur- world in tolerably promiſing ſituations. My two 
on⸗ eldeſt girls are married; one to a clergyman with a 
ven very comfortable living, and a reſpectable character; 
the the other to a neighbour of my own, who farms moſt 
The of his own eſtate, and is ſuppoſed to know coun- 
and try-buſineſs as well as any man in this part' of the 
-nd, kingdom, I have four other girls at home, whom I 
and wiſh to make fit wives for men of equal rank with their 
lels brothers in law. | 

. About three months ago, a great lady in our neigh- 

0 


bourhood, (at leaſt as neighbourhood is reckoned in 

our quarter,) happened to meet the two eldeſt of my un. 

married daughters at the houſe of a gentleman, a diſtant 

relation of mine, and, as well as myiclt, a freeholder i 

our county. The girls are tolerably handſome, _ | 
> | ve 


4 
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, own, in praiſe of their beauty and politeneſs, and, at 


proaching Chriſtmas holidays. On my daughters? re. 


ed at hearing of this invitation; nor was I more ſatiſ. 


I muſt own to you, Mr. MiRRoR, though I would not 


the metropolis of our county, and brought back a port- 


to that length, my daughters returned. But had you 


| ſparkling eyes, they had carried with them, they 
as the beads in the face of a baby. | 
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have endeavoured to make them underſtand the com- 
mon rules of good- breeding, My Lady — ran out 
to my kinſman, who happens to have no children of his 


parting, gave them a moſt preſling invitation to 
come and ſpend a week with her during the ap. 


turn from their kinſman's, I was not altogether pleaſ- 


ficd with the very frequent quotations of my Lady 
's ſayings and ſentiments, and the deſcriptions 
of the beauty of her complexion, the elegance of her 
dreſs, and the grandeur of her equipage. I oppoſed, 
therefore, their deſign of paying this Chriſtmas viſit 
pretty warmly. Upon this the honour done them by 
the invitation, the advantages to be derived from 
an acquaintance with the great Lady; and the be- 
nefit that might accrue to my family from the in- 
fluence of her Lord, were immediately rung in my ears, 
not only by my daughters, but allo * their mother, 
whom they had already gained over to their fide; and, 


have you think me hen-pecked, that my wife, ſomehow 
or other, contrives to carry moſt points in our family ; 
ſo my oppoſhtion was over-ruled, and to the 
girls went; but not before they had made a journey to 


manteau tuil cf neceſſaries to quality them for appear. 
ing decently, as my wife ſaid, in the company they 
ſhould meet there. | 

In about a month, for their viſit was drawn ou 


ſeen, Mr. MIRROR, what an alteration that month had 
made on them ! Inſtead of the toly complexions, and 


brought; back cheeks as white as a curd, and eyes as dead 


J could not A expreſſing my ſurprize at the ſight ; 
but the younger of the two ladies immediately cut me 
, ſhort, 


* 
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mort, by telling me, that their complexion was the only 
one worn at | 


ut And no wonder, Sir, it ſhould, from the deſcription 
his which my daughter ſometimes gives us of the life people 
at lead there. Inſtead of rifing at ſeven, breakfaſting at 
to 


nine, dining at three, ſupping at eight, and getting to 
ip- Wi bed by ten, as it was their cuſtom at home, my girls 
lay till twelve, breakfaſted at one, dined at fix, ſupped 


ao at eleven, and were never to bed till three in the morn- 
il» Wi ing. Their ſhapes had undergone as much alteration as 
dy WY their faces. From their boſoms, (necks they called 
ons Bl them), which were ſqueezed up to their throats, their 
ber waits tapered down to a very extraordinary ſmallneis: 
ed, Wl they reſembled the upper half of an hour-glaſs. At 
"lt BN this, allo, 1 marvelled; but it was the only ſhape worn 
| by at Next day, after dinner, after a long morning 
rom preparation, they appeared with heads of ſuch a fize, 
be- that my little parlour was ndt of height enough to let 
in- WF them ſtand upright in it. This was the moſt ſtriking 
Ae, wearers + of all. Their mother ſtared; I ejacu- 
her, Ned; my other children burſt out a-laughing ; the 
and, auſwer was the ſame as before; it was the only head 
not worn at 1 
how Nor is their behaviour leſs changed than their garb, 
ily ; Wi Initead of joining in the good-humoured cheerfulneſs we 
the Nu ed to have among us betore, my two fine young ladies 
Y '0 check every approach to mirth, by calling it vulgar, 
ort. One of them chid their brother the other day for laugh- 
elr- ing, and told him it was monſtrouſly ill bred. In 
they the evenings, when we were wont, if we had nothing 
che to do, to fall to Blind-man's buff, or Croſs-pur- | 
n o poles, or ſometimes to play at Loo for cherry ſtones, Fl 
ou thele two get a pack of cards to themſelves, and fit ' 
bad down to play for any little money their viſit has left Li 
and BY them, at a game none of us know any thing about, It 2 
they leems, indeed, the dulleſt of all amuſements, as it con- 1 
dead fits in merely turning up the faces of the cards, and re- 
1 peating their names from an ace upwards, as if the 
ght; players were learning to ſpeak, and. had got only thir- 
at me 


teen words in their vocabulary. But of this, and every 
mort, Vo ie 1 1 other 
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. other cuſtom at „no body is allowed to judge 
| 7 but themſelves. They have got a parcel of phraſes, 
23; which they utter on all occaſions as deciſive, French, I 
believe, though I can ſcarce find any of them in the 
&: dictionary, and am unable to put them upon paper; 
| | but all of them mean ſomething extremely faſhionable, 
and are conſtantly 1 AG by the authority of my 
Lady, or the Counteſs, his Lordſhip, or Sir John. 

As they have learned many foreign, ſo have they un-. 
| learned ſome of the moſt common and beſt underſtood 
16 home phraſes. When one of my neighbours was la- 
menting the extravagance and diſſipation of a young 
kinſman who had ſpent his fortune, and loſt his health 
in London and at Newmarket, they called it life, and 
ſaid it ſhewed ſpirit in the young man. After the ſame 
| rule, they lately declared, that a gentleman could not 

bf live on lels than 1000l. a-year, and called the account 

' .which their mantua-maker and milliner ſent me for the 
66 fincries purchaſed for their viſit at „ A trifle, 
| though it amounted to 5gl. 118. 4d. exactly a fourth 
Blk art of the clear income of my eſtate, 

1 All this, Mr. Mig ROR, I look upon as a ſort of peſ- 
tilential diſorder, with which my poor daughters have 
been infected in the courſe of this unfortunate viſit. 
This conſiderat ion has induced me to treat them hitherto 
with lenity and indulgence, and try to effe& their cure 
| by mild methods, which indeed ſuit my temper. (natur- 
| ally of a pliant kind, as every body, Except my wite, 
ſays, ) better than harſh ones. Yet, I confeſs, I could 
not help being in a paſſion t'other day, when the diſorder 
ſhewed ſymptoms of a more ſerious kind. Would you 
believe it, Sir, my daughter Elizabeth (ſince her viſit, 
ſhe is offended if we call her Betty) faid it was fanati- 
cal to find fault with card-playing on Sunday; and her 
filter Sophia gravely aſked my ſon-in-law, the clergyman, 
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1 it he had not ſome doubts of the ſoul's immortality ? 

4 As certain great cities, I have heard, are never free 

> from the plague,. and at laſt come to look upon it 

i as nothing terrible or extraordinary; ſo, I ſuppoſe, in | 


oa 


London, or even your town, Sir, this diſeaſe always 
: 3 prevails, 
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prevails, and is but little dreaded, But, in the coun- 
try, it will be productive of melancholy effects indeed 
it (uffered to 17 there, it will not only embitter our 
lives, and ſpoil our domeſtic happineſs, as at preſent it 
dots mine, but, in its moſt violent ſtages, will bring 
our eſtates to market, our daughters to ruin, and our ſons 
to the gallows. Be fo humane, therefore, Mr. MIRROR, 
as to ſuggeſt ſome expedient for keeping it confined with- 
in thoſe limits in which it rages at preſent. If no pub- 
lic regulation can be contrived for that purpoſe, (though 
I cannot help thinking this diſeaſe of the great people 
merits the attention of government, as much as the diſ- 
temper among the horned cattle), try, at leaſt, the 
effects of private admonition, to prevent the ſound 
from approaching the infected; let all little men like 
myſelf, and every member of their families, be cau- 
tious ok holding intercourſe with the perſons or fami- 
lies of dukes, earls, lords, nabobs, or contractors, 
till they have good reaſon to believe that ſuch per- 
ſons and their houſcholds are in a ſane and healthy 
ſtate, and in no danger of communicating this dreadful 
dilorder, And, if it has left ſuch great and noble 
perlons any feelings of compaſſion, pray put them in 
mind of that well-known fable of the. boys and the 
frogs, which they muſt have learned at ſchool, Tell 
them, Sir, that though the making fools of their hone 
neighbours may ſerve them for a Chriſtmas gambol, it 
is matter of ſerious wretchedneſs to thoſe poor neigh- 


| bours in the after part of their lives: “ It is ſport to 


„them, but death to us,” 
I am, &c. 
Joh HOMESPUN, 


2 
—— 
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Ta antiquity of the poems aſcribed to Offian, 

the ſon of Fingal, has been the ſubje&t of much 


dipute, The refined magnanimity and generoſity of 
Py Fs / 8 | the 
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the heroes, and the tenderneſs and delicacy of ſentiment, 
with regard to women, ſo conſpicuous in thoſe poems, 
are circumſtances very difficult to reconcile with the rude 
and üncultivated age in which the poet is ſuppoſed 
to have lived. On the other hand, the intrinſic charac- 
ters of antiquity which the poems bear; that ſimple 
ſtate of ſociety the poet paints; the narrow circle of ob- 
jects and tranſactions he deſcribes ; his conciſe, abrupt, 
and figurative ſtyle ; the abſence of all abſtract ideas, 
and of all modern alluſions, render it difficult to aſſign 
any other æra for their production than the age of Fin- 
gal. In thort, there are difficulties on hoth ſides; and, 
if that remarkable refinement of manners ſeem inconſiſt- 
ent with our notions of an unimproved age, the marks 
or antiquity with which the poems are ſtamped make it 
very hard to ſuppoſe them a modern compoſition. It is 
not, however, my intention to examine the merits of 
this controverſy, much leſs to hazard any judgement of 
my own. All I propoſe is, to ſuggeſt one conſideration 
on the ſubject, which, as far as I can recollect, has 
hitherto eſcaped the partizans of either tide. 

The <legant author of the Critical Diſſertation on the 
Poems of Oſſian, has very properly obviated the objec- 
tions made to the uniformity of Offian's imagery, and 
the too frequent repetitign of the ſame compariſons, He 
has ſhown, that this obje&tion proceeds from a carelcls 
and inattentive peruſal of the poems; for, although the 
range of the poet's objects was not wide, and con- 
ſequently the ſame object does often return, yet its ap- 
pearance is changed; the image is new; it is preſented 
to the fancy in another attitude, and clothed with dit- 
ferent circumſtances to make it ſuit the illuſtration for 
which it is employed. In this, continues he, lies 
« Oſſian's great art; and he illuſtrates his remark by 
taking the inſtances of the moon and of miſt, two of the 
principal ſubjedts of the bard's images and alluſions. 

I agree with this critic in his obſervations, though! 
think he has rather erred in aſcribing to art in Oſſian, 
that wonderful diverſification of the narrow circle of ob- 
jets with which he was acquainted, It was not by any 
efforts of art or contrivance that Oſſian preſented 5 
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rude objects of nature under ſo many different aſpects. 
He wrote from a full heart, from a rich and glow- 
ing imagination. He did not ſeek for, and invent 
images ; he copied nature, and painted objects as they 
ſtruck and kindled his fancy. He had nothing within 
the range of his view, but the great features of ſimple 
nature. The tun, the moon, the ſtars, the deſert heath, 
the winding-ſtream, the green hill, with all its roes, and 
and the rock with its robe of miſt, were the objects 
amidſt which Oſſian lived. Contemplating theſe, under 
every variety of appearance they could afſume, no 
wonder that his warm and empaſſioned genius. found in 
them a field? fruitful of the moſt lofty and ſublime 
imagery, | 

Thus the very circumſtance of his having ſuch a cir 
cumſcribed range of inanimate objects to attract the at- 
tention and exerciſe his imagination, was the natural 
and neceſſary caule of Offian's being able to view and to 
deſcribe them, under ſuch a variety of great and beau- 
tiful appearances. And, may we not proceed farther, 
and affirm, that fo rich a diverſification of the few ap- 
pearances of ſimple nature, could hardly have occurred 
to the imagination of a poet, living in any other than 
the rude and early age in which the ſon of Fingal ap- 
peared, 

In refined and poliſhed ſociety, where the works of art 
abound, the endleſs variety of objects that preſent 
themielves, diſtract and diſlipate the attention. 'The 
mind is perpetually hurried trom one object to another, 
and no time is left to dwell upon the ſublime and ſimple 
appearances of nature. A poet, in ſuch an age, has 
a wide and diverſified circle of objects on which to 
exerciſe his imagination. He has a large and diffuſed 
ſtock of materials from which to draw. images to embel- 
liſh his work; and he does not always reſort for his 
imagery to the diverſified appearance of the objects. of 
rude nature; he does not avoid thoſe becauſe his taſte 
rejects them; but he uſes them ſeldom, becauſe they 
leldom recur to his imagination. n 
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To ſeize theſe images belongs only to the poet of an 
early and ſimple age, where the undivided attention has 
leiſure to brood over the few, but ſublime objects which 
ſurround him. The ſea and the heath, the rock and the 
torrent, the clouds and meteors, the thunder and lightning, 
the ſun and moon, and ſtars, are, as it were, the compa- 
nions with which his imagination holds converſe. He 
perſcnifies and addrefles them: every aſpect they can al- 
ſume is impreſſed upon his mind: he contemplates and 
traces them through all the endleſs varieties of ſeaſons; 
and they are the perpetual ſubjects of his images and al- 


luſions. He has, indeed, only a few objects around 


him: but for that very reaſon, he forins a more intimate 
acquaintance with their every feature, and ſhade, and 
attitude, 0 a 

From this circumſtance, it would ſeem, that the 
poetical productions of widely- diſtant periods of ſociety, 
muſt ever bear ſtrong marks of the age which gave them 
birth; and that it is not poſſible tor a poetical genius of 
the one age to coun erfeĩt and iwitate the productions of 
the other. To the poet of a ſimple age, the varied ob- 
jets which preſent themſelves in cultivated iccicty are 
unknown. To the poet of a refined age, the ara 
of imitating the productions of rude times might, per. 
haps, occur; but the «xecution would certainly be dij- 
hcult, perhaps impract icable. To catch {ome tew tran- 
ſient aſpects of any of the great appearances of nature, 
may be within the reach of the genius of any age; hut 
to perceive, and feel, and paint, ail the ſhades at a few 
limple objects, and to make them correſpond with 3 
great diverſity of ſubjects, the poet muſt dwell amidit 
them, and have them ever preſent to his mind, 

The excellent critic. whom I have already mentioned, 
has ſelected the inſtances of the moon and the miſt, to 
ſhew how much Oſſian has diverſified the appearances of 
the few objects with which, he was encircled, I ſhall 
now conclude this paper with ſelecting a third, that of 
the fun, which, I think, the bard has preſented in ſuch 
a variety of aſpects, as could have occurred to the ima- 
W CC bo: | gination 
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gination in no other than the carly and unimproved age 
in which Oſſian is ſuppoſed to have lived. 

The vanquiſhed Frothal, ſtruck with the generous 
magnanimity ot Fingal, a dreſſes him: „ Terrible art 
« thou, O king of Morven, in battles oi the ſpears ; 
« but, in peace, thou art like the fun, when he looks 
« through a filent ſhower : the flowers lift their fair 
« heads before him, and the gales ſhake their ruſtling 
„wings.“ Of the generous open Cathmor, expoled 
to the dark and gloomy Cairbar, it is {aid : “ His face 
« was like the plain of the ſun, when it is bright : No 
« darkneſs travelled over his brow.”* Ot Nathos ; 
« The foul of Nathos was generous and mild, like the 
« hour of thedetting ſun.“ Of young Connal, com- 
« ing to ſeek the honour of the ſpear : “ The youth 
« was Jovely, as the firſt beam of the ſun. « Ol! 
« Fithil's -ſon,”* ſays Cuchullin, „with feet of wind, 
« fly over the heath of Lena, Tell to Fingal, that 
« Erin is enthralled, and bid the king of Morden 
„ hatten. O! let him come like the fun in a ſtorm, 
« when he ſhines on the hills of graſs.” 

Nathos, anxious, for the fate ot Darthula : „“ The 
% foul of Nathos was ſad, like the-iun in the day 
ot miſt, when his face is watery and dim. 
Oicar, ſurrounded with” toes, foreſeeing the fall of his 
race, and yet at times gathering hope: © At times, he 
« was thoughtful and dark, like the fun when he car- 
Aries a cloud on his face; but he Icoks afterward 
on the hills of Cona. Before Bolmina tent 
to offer them the peace of heroes: The hoſt of 
„ Erragon brightened in her preſence, as a rock before 
the ſudden beams of the lun, when they iſſue from a 
„ broken cloud, divided by the roaring wind. 
The remembrance of battles paſt, and the return of 
peace, is compared to the ſun returning after a ſtorm : 
* Hear the battle of Lora; the ſound ot its ſteel 1s = 
* ſince paſt ; ſo thunder on the darkened hill roars, a 
is no more; the ſun returns, with his filent beams 
the glittering rocks, and green heads of the moun- 
* taing nil: TE 4 ; 
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Fingal in his ftrength darkening in the preſence 
of war: His arm ſtretches to the toe like the heam of 
« the ſickly fun, when his fide is cruſted with darkneſs, 
& and he rolls his diſmal courſe throughouc the ſky." 
A young hero, exulting in his ſtrength, and ruſhing to- 
wards his, foes, exclaims, “ My beating foul is high! 
« My fame is bright before me, like the ſtreak of light 

on a cloud when the broad ſun comes forth, red tra- 

veller of the ſky ! On another occaſion, ſays a hero, 

I have met the battle in my youth. My arm could 

not lift the ſpear when firſt the danger roſe; but my 
«foul brightened before the war as the green narrow 
„ vale, when the ſun pours his ſtreamy beams, before 
ec he hides his head in a ſtorm !“ 

But it would exceed the proper bounds of this paper, 
were I to bring together all the paſſages which might il. 
luſtrate my remarks. Without, therefore, quoting the 
beautiful addreſs to the ſun, which finiſhes the ſecond 
book of Temora. or that at the beginning of Carric- 
thura, I ſhall conclude with laying before my readers 
that ſublime paſſage at the end of Carthon, where the 
aged bard, thrown into melancholy by the remembrance 
ot that hero, thus pours himſelf forth: 

— I feel the ſun, O1 Malvina ; leave me to my ret. 
© The beam of heaven delights to ſhine on the grave of 
« Carthon ; I feel it warm around. 
«© Thou that rolleſt above, round as the ſhield of 
my fathers! whence are thy beams, O Sun! thy ever- 
&« laſting light? Thou comeſt forth in thy awful beauty, 
„and the ſtars hide themſelves in the ſky : The moon, 
“ cold and pale, ſinks in the weſtern wave, but thou 
„% thylelf moveſt alone: Who can be a companion 
„of thy courle ? The oaks of the mountain fall; the 

mountains themſelves decay with years; the ocean 

ſhrinks, and grows again; the moon herſelf is loſt in 

Heaven; but thou art for ever the ſame, rejoicing in 

the brightneſs of thy courſe. When the world is 

dark with tempeſts ; when thunder rolls, and lightning 
flies, thou lookeſt in thy beauty from the clouds, and 

% hugheſt at the ſtorm. But to Oſſian thou lookeſt in 
f | vain] 
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« yain , for he beholds thy beams no more; whether 


oe « thy yellow hair flows on the eaſtern clouds, or 
« thou trembleſt at the gates of the welt. But thou 
1s, « art, perhaps, like me, for a ſcaſon, and thy years 
0 « will have an end. Thou ſhalt ſleep in thy clouds, 
"ug « careleſs of the voice of the morning. Exult, then, 
of O Sun, in the ſtrength of thy youth! Age is dark 
* « and unlovely; it is hike the glimmering light of the 
dag % moon when it ſhines through broken clouds; the 
* « blaſt of the north is on the plain, and the traveller 
ud ſhrinks in the midit of his journey. 
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Inertibus horis | 
Ducere ſollicitæ jucunda oblivia vitae. Hor, 
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HERE are ſome weakneſſes, which, as they do 
not ſtrike us with the malignity of crimes, and 
produce their effects by imperceptible progreſs, we are 
apt to conſider as venial, and make very little ſcruple of 
indulging. But the habit which apologizes tor thele, is 
2 miſchief of their own creation, which it behoves us 
early to reſiſt, We give way to it at firſt, becaule 
it may be conquered at any time; and at laſt, ex- 


ſtrong to be overcome. 80 
Ot this nature is indolence, a failing, I had almoſt 


haps, the moſt tata]. Diffipation and intemperance are 
often the tranſient effects of youthtul heat, which time 
allays, and experience overcomes z but indolence “ grows 
« with our growth, and ſtrengthens with gur ſtrength,” 
till it has weakened every exertion of public and private 
luty: yet ſo ſeducing, that its evils are unfelt, and 
errors unrepented of. 
It is a circumſtance of peculiar regret, that this 
Ihould often be the — of delicate aud ami- 


cu:e ourſelves from the-conteſt, becauſe it has grown too 


ſaid a vice, of all others the leaft alarming, yet, per- 
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able minds. Men unfeeling and unſuſceptible, common. 
ly beat the heaten track with activity and relolution ; Wi 
tae occupations they purſue, and the enjoyments they 
feel, ſeldom much diſappoint the expeftations they hatt 
formed ; but perſons endowed with that nice perception 
of pleaſure and pain which is annexed to {enhibilicy, 
ice] ſo much undelcribable uneaſineſs in their purſuits, 
and frequently ſo little ſatisfaction in their attainments, 
that they are too often induced to fit ſtill, without 
attempting the one or deſiring the other. 

The complaints which ſuch. perſons make of their 
want of that ſucceſs which attends men of inferior 
abilities, are as unjuſt as unavailing. It is from the ule, 
not the poſſeſſion of talents, that we get on in life: the 
exertion of very moderate parts outweighs the indecifion 
of the brighteſt. . Men poſſeſſed of the firſt, do things 
tolerably, and are ſatisficd of the laſt, forbear doing 
things well, becaule they have ideas beyond them. 

When I firſt reſolved to publiſh this paper, I applied 
to ſeveral literary friends for their aid in carrying it on, 
From one gentleman in London, I had, in particular, 
very ſanguine expectations of aſſiſtance. His genius 
and abilities I had early opportunities of knowing, and 
he is now in a fituation moſt favourable to ſuch produc- 
tions, as he lives amidſt the great and the buſy world, 
without being much occupied either by ambition ar bu- 
ſineſs. His compoſitiens at college, when I firſt became 
acquainted with him, were remarkable for elegance and 
ingenuity ; and, as I knew he ſtill ſpent much af his 
time in reading the beſt writers, ancient and modern, [ 
made no doubt of his having attained ſuch farther im- 
provement of ſtyle and extenſion of knowledge, 2 
would render him a very valuable contributor to the 
MIRROR. \ 

A few days ago, more than four months after! 
had ſeat him my letter, I received the following aniwe 
to it, | | 
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My DEAR FRIEND, London, 1ſt March 1779. 
1 AM aſhamed to look on the date of this letter, and 
to recolle& that of yours. I will not, however, add 
the ſin of hypocriſy to my other failings, by informing 
you, as is often done in ſuch caſes, that hurry of buſi- 
nels, or want of health, has prevented me from anſwer- 
ing your letter. I will frankly confeſs, that I have had 
abundance of leiſure, and been perfectly well, ſince I 
received itz I can add, though, perhaps, you may not 
ſo eaiily believe me, that I have had as much inclination 
as opportunity; but the truth is, (you know my weak- 
nels that way,) I have wiſhed reſolved, and re- reſolved 
to write, as I do by many other things, without the 
power of accompliſhing it. That diſeaſe of indolence, 
which you and my other companions ufed to laugh at, 
grows ſtrongęr and ſtronger upon me; my ſymptoms, 
indecd, are mortal; for I begin now to loſe the power _ 
ot (truggling againſt the malady, ſometimes to ſhut my 
cars againſt ſelf admonition, and admit of it as a lawful 
indulgence. | 
Your letter, ea me of the deſign of publiſh- 
ing a periodical paper, and aſking my aſſiſtance in car- 
rying it on, found me in one of the paroxyſms of my 
diſorder, The fit ſeemed to give way to the call of 
friendſhip. I got up from my ealy chair, walked two 
or three turns through the room, read your letter again, 
looked at the Spectators, which ſtood, neatly bound and 
gilt, in the front of my book-preſs, called for pen, ink, 
and paper, and fat down in the ferbour of imagination, 
ready to combat vice, to encourage virtue, to form the 
manners, and to regulate the taſte of millions of my fel- 
ow-ſubjets. A field fruitful and unbounded lay before 
ne; I began to ſpeculate on the prevailing vices and 
reigning follies of the times, the thouſand topics which 
Might ariſe for declamation, ſatire, ridicule, and humour; 
he picture of manners, the ſhades of character, the de- 
Icacies of ſentiment, I was bewildered amidſt this 
nultirude and variety of ſubjects, and 1at dreaming over 
ne redundancy of matter and the eale of writing, a 
1 — 
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64 THE 
the morning was ſpent, and my ſervant announced din- 
ner. N 
I aroſe, ſatisfied with having thought much, and laid 
in ſtore for writing much on ſubjects proper for your 
paper. I dined, if you will allow me the expreſſion, in 
company with thoſe thoughts, and drank halt a bottle of 
wine after dinner to our better acquaintance. When 
my man took away, I returned to myttudy, ſat down at 
my writing table, folded my paper into proper margins, 
wrote the word MikROR a top, and filling my pen 
again, drew up the curtain, and prepared to delineate 
the ſcene before me. But I found things not quite 
in the ſituation I had left them; the groupes were mere 
confuſed, the figures lets ſtriking, the colours leis vivid, 
than I had ſeen them before dinner. I continued, how- 
ever, too look on them—1 know not how long; for[l 
was waked from a very found nap, at half an hour paſt 
ſix, by Peter aſking me, it I chole to drink coffee. 

I was aſhamed and vexed at the fituation in which he 
found me. I drank my firſt dith rather out of humour 
with mylelf ; but, during the ſecond, I began to account 
for it trom natural cauies; and, before the third was 
finiſhed, had refolved that ſtudy was improper after re- 
pletion, and concluded the evening with one of the 
three Callenders, out of the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment: e 

For all this arrear I drew, reſolutely, on to-morrow, 
and after breakfaſt prepared myſelf accordingly. I had 
actually gone lo far as to write three introductory ſen- 
tences, all of which I burnt, and was juſt blacking the 
letter T tor the beginning of a tourth, when Peter open- 
ed the door, and announced a gentleman, an old ac- 

aintance, whom I had not ſeen tor a conſiderable time. 
After he had ſat with me for more than an hour, he role 
to go away; I pulled out my watch, and I will fairly 
own I was not torry to find it withina few minutes ot 
one; ſo I gave up the morning for loſt, and invited my- 
ſelf to accompany my friend in ſome viſits he propoſed 
making. Our tour concluded in a dinner at a tavern, 
whence we repaired to the plays and did not part til 
| ? , midnight. 
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in- midnight. I went to bed without much ſelf- repr ach, 
by conſidering, that intercourſe with the world fits a 
aid man for reforming it. 
our I need not go through every day of the ſubſequent 
in month, during which I remained in town, though there 
c of ſeldom paſſed one that did not remind me of what I. owed 
hen to your friendſhip. It is enough to tell you, that, dur- 
n at ing the firſt fortnight, I always found ſome apology for 
ins, delaying the execution of my purpole ; and, during the 
pen the laſt, contented myſelf with the proſpect of the leiſure 
ene I ſhould ſoon enjoy in the country, to which J was in- 
uite vited by a relation, to ſpend ſome time with him previous 
nore to his coming to town for the winter. I arrived at his 
vid, houle about the middle of December. I looked on his 
OW - fields, his walks, and his woods, which the extreme 
or [ mildneſs of the ſeaſon had ſtill left in the garb of Thom- 
paſt lon's philoſophic melancholy, as ſcenes tull of inſpira- 
tion, in which genius might try her wings, and witdom 
h he meditate, without interruption. _ But 1 am obliged to 
nour own, that though I have walked there many, a time; 
ount though my fancy was warmed with the ſcene, and ſhot 


was 
r re- 
the 


out into a thouſand excurſions over the regions of romance, 
of melancholy, of ſentiment, of humour, of criticiſm, 
and of ſcience, ſhe returned, like the firſt meſſenger of 


tain- Noah, without having found a reſting- place; and I have, 
at latt, ſtrolled back to the houſe, where I fat liſtleſs in 

row, my chamber, with the irkſome conſeiouſneſs of ſome un- 

had perfornicd reſolution, from which J was glad to be re- 

ſen- licved by a ſummons to billiards, or a call to dinner. 

g the Thus have I returned to town, as unprofitable in the 

zpen- moments of ſolitude and retirement, as in thoſe of buſi- 


d ac- 


nels or ſociety, Do not ſmile at the word bu/ineſs ; what 


r role ment; beſides, you know very well, that to be idle, is 
Fairly Wl often to be leaſt at leiſure. I am now almoft hardy 
tes of enough to lay aſide altogether my refolution of writ- 
| my- ing in your paper; but I find that reſolution a ſort of 
poſed BW bond againſt me, till you are good enough to cantel it, 
ern, by lay ing you do not expect me to write. I have made 
t till a more than ordinary effort to give you this ſincere ac- 
night. count of my attempt to aſſiſt you. I have at leaſt the 
| Vor. I. 89 
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would be idlerieſs to you, is to me very ſerious employ- 


conlolation 
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conſolation of thinking, that you will not need my al- 


ſiitance. Believe me, with all my failings, 
Moſt ſincerely and affect ionately yours, 


P. S. I have juſt now learned by accident, that my 
nephew, a lad of fifteen, who is come to town from 


H : Harrow-ſchool, and lives at preſent with me, having 


ſeen one of your numbers about a week ago, has already 
written, and intends tranſmitting you, a political eſſay, 
ſigned Ariſtides, a paſtoral, ſubſcribed X. Y. and an 
acroſtic on Miſs E. M. without a ſignature. 

V. | 


— — 
No. XV. TUESDAY, MARCH 16. 


Doctrina ſed vim promovet inſitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant. Hos, 


OWEVER widely the thinking part of mankin! 
may have differed as to the proper mode ot con- 
ducting education, they have always been unanimous in 
their opinion of its importance, The outward effects of 
it are obſerved by the moſt inattentive. They know, 
that the clown and the dancing-maſter are the ſame from 
the hand of nature ; and, although a little farther reflec- 
tion is requiſite to perceive the effects of culture on the 
internal ſenſes, it cannot be diſputed, that the mind, 
like the body, when arrived at firmneſs and maturity, 
retains the impreſſious it received in a more pliant aud 
tender age. 
The greateft part of mankind, born to labour for their 
ſubſiſtence, are fixed in habits of induſtry by the iron 
hand of neceſſity. They have little time or opportunity 


for the cultivation of the underſtanding; the errors and 


immoralities in their conduct, that flow from the want 
of thuſe ſentiments which education is intended to pro- 
duce, will, on that account, meet with indulgence trom 
every benevolent mind. But thole who are placed in a 

| 1 conſpicuous 
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eonſpicuous ſtation, whoſe vices become more compli- 
cared and deſtructive, by the abuſe of knowledge, and 
the milapplication of improved talents, have no title to 
the fame mdulgence. Their guilt is heightened by the 
rank and tortune which protect them ſrom puniſhment, | 
and winch in ſome degree, preſerve them from that in- 
tamy their conduct has merited. 

I hold it, then, uncontravertible, that the higher the 
rank, the more urgent is the neceſſity for ſtoring the 
mind with the principles, and directing the paffions to 
the practice of public and private virtue. Perhaps it 
might not be impoſſible to form plans of education, 40 
lay down rules, and contrive inſtitutions, for the in- 
ſtruction of youth of all ranks, that would have a gene- 
ral influence upon manners. But this is an attempt too 
arduous for a private hand; it can be expected only from 
the great council of the nation, when they ſhall be pleal- 
el to apply their experienced wiſdom and penetration to 
o material an object, which, in ſome future period, may 
be found not lets deſerving their attention than thoſe im- 
portant debates in which they are frequently engaged, 
which they conduct with an elegance, a decorum, and a 
public ſpirit, becoming the incorrupted, diſintereſted, 
virtuous repreſentatives of a great and flouriſhing people. 

While in expectation of this, perhaps diſtant, æra, I 
hope it will not be unacceptable to my readers to ſuggeſt 
lome hints that may be uſeful in the education of the 
gentleman, to try if it be not peſſible to form an alliance 
between the virtues and the graces, the man and the 
citizen, and produce a being leis diſhonourable to the 
ipecies than the courtier of Lord Cheſterfield, and more 
uletul to ſociety than the ſavage of Roſſcau. 

The ſagacious Locke, toward the end of the laſt cen- 
tury, gave to the public ſome thoughts on education, 
the general merit of which leave room to regret that he 
did not find time, as he ſeems once to have intended, to 
reviſe what he had written, and give a complete treatiſe 
on the ſubject. But with all the veneration 1 feel for 
that great man, and all the reſpect that is due to him, I 
cannot help being of opinion, that ſome of his obſerva- 
| | G2 tions 
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tions have laid the foundation of that defective ſyſtem of 
education, the fatal conlequences of which are ſo well 
deſcribed by my correſpondent in the letter publiſhed in 
my four h number. Mr. Locke, ſenſible of the laby- 
rinth with which the pedantry of the learned had ſur- 
rounded all the avenues to ſcience, ſucceſstully employed 
the ſtrength of his genius to trace knowledge to her 
ſource, and point out the direct road to ſucceeding gene- 
rations. Diſguſted with the ſchoolmen, he, from a pre- 
judice to which even great minds are liable, ſeems to 
have contracted a diſlike to every thing they taught, and 
even to the languages in which they wrote. He ſcruples 
not to {peak of grammar as unneceſſary to the perfect 
knowledge either of the dead or living languages, and 
to affirm, that a part of the years thrown away in the 
ſtudy of Greek and Latin, would be better employed in 
learning the trades of gardeners and turners; as if it 
were a fitter and more uletul recreation tor a gentleman 
to plant potatoes, and to make cheſs-hoards, and ſnuff- 

boxes, than to ſtudy the beauties of Cicero and Homer, 
It will be allowed by all, that the great purpole of 
education is to form the man and the citizen, that he 
may be virtuous, happy in himlelf, and uſeful to ſo- 
cicty. To attain this end, his educatiou ſhould begin, 
as it were, from his birth, and be continued till he ar- 
rive at firmneſs and maturity of mind, as well as of 
body. Sincerity, truth, juſtice, and humanity, are tv 
be cultivated from the firſt dawnings of memory and ob- 
ſervation. As the powers of theſe increaſe, the genius 
and diſpoſition untold themſelves ; it then becomes neceſ- 
ſary to check, in the bud, every propenſity to folly or to 
vice ; to root out every mean, fſelfifh, and ungenerous 
ſentiment ; to warm and animate the heart in the puriuit 
of virtue and honour. The experience of ages has hi- 
therto diicovered no ſurer method of giving right im- 
preſhons to young minds, than by trequently exhibiting 
to them thoſe bright! examples which hittory affords, and, 
by that means, inſpiring them with thoſe ſentiments of 
public aud private virtue which breathe in the writings 

of the ſages of antiquity. | ; 
| n 
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Tn this view, I have ever conſideręd the acquiſition or 
the dead languages as a mult important branch in the 
education of a gentleman. Not to mention that the 
jjownels with which he acquires them, prevents his me- 
mory from being loaded with facts taſter than his grow- 
ing reaſon can compare and diltinguiih, he becomes ac- 
quainted by degrees with the virtuous characters of an- 
cient times; he admires their juſtice, * temperance, forti- 
inde, and public ſpirit, and burns with a defire to imi- 
tate them. The impreſſions thele have made, and the 
reſtraints to which he has been accuſtomed, ſerve as a 
check to the many tumultuous paſſions which the ideas 
ot religion alone would, at that age, be unable to con- 
troul. Every victory he obtains over himſelf ſerves as 
a new guard to virtue. When he errs, he becomes ſen- 
ſible ot his weakneſs, which, at the ſame time that it 
teaches him moderation, and forgiveneſs to others, 
ſhews the neceſſity of keeping a ſtricter watch over his 
own actions. During theie combats, his realoning fa- 
culties expand, his judgement ſtrengthens, and, while 
he hecomes acquainted with the corruptions of the world, 
he fixes himſelf in the practice of virtue. 

A man thus educated, enters upon the theatre of the 
world with many and great advantages. Accuſtomed to 
reflection, acquainted with human nature, the ſtrength 
of virtue, and depravity of vice, he can trace actions to 
their ſource, and be enabled, in the affairs of life, to 
avail himlelf of the wiſdom and experience of paſt ages. 

Very different is the modern plan of education follow- 
ed by many, eſpecially with the children of perſons in 
luperior rank. They are introduced into the world al- 
moſt from their very intancy. In place of having their 
minds ſtored with the bright examples of antiquity, or 
thoſe of modern times, the firſt knowledge they ac- 
quire is of the vices with which they are turrounded ; 
and they learn what mankind are, without ever know- 
ing what they ought to be. Poſſeſſed of no ſent iment of 
virtue, of no ſocial affection, they indulge, to the ut- 
molt of their ability, the gratification of every ſelfiſn ap- 
petite, without any other reſtraint than what ſelf. intereſt 
G 3 dictates. 
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dictates, In men thus educated, youth is not the ſea- 
fon ot virtue; they have contracted the cold indifference 
and all the vices x fon long before they arrive at m an- 
hood. If they attain to the great offices of the ſtate, 
they become munitters as void of knowtedge as of prii- 
ciple; equally regardleſs of the national honour as of 
their own, their 4y{tem of government (it it can be called 
a iyſtem) looks not beyond the pretent moment, and any 
apparent cxertions for the public good are meant only as 
props to tupport themſelves in office. In the field, at the 
head of armies, indifferent as to the fate of their tellow- 
ſoldiers, or of their country, they make their power the 
miniſter of their plcatures. It the wiſdom of their ſo- 
vercign ſhould, happily for himſelf and his country, 
ſhut them out from his councils, ſhould they be confined 
to a private ſtation, finding no entertainment in their 
own breaſts, as void of friends as incapable of friend- 
ſhip, they ſink reflection in a liie of diſſipation. 

If the probable coniequences of thote different modes 
of education be ſuch as I have mentioned, there can be 
little doubt to which the preference belongs, even though 
that which is preterred ſhould be leis conducive than its 
Oppoſite to thote elegant accompirſhments which decorate 
ſociety, But, upon examination, I believe even this 
objection will vaniſh ; for, although I willingly admit, 
that a certain degree of pedantry is inſc parable from the 
learning of the divine, the phylician, or the lawyer, 
which a late commerce with the world is unable to wear 
off, yet learning is, in no reſpect, inconſiſtent, either with 
that gracetul cate and elegance of addreis pecuhar to 
men”ot faſhion, or with what, in modern phraſe, is 
called knowledge of the world. The man ol ſuperior 
accompliſhments will. indeed, be indifferent about many 
things which are, the chict objects of attention to the mo- 
dern fine gentleman. To conform to all the minute changes 
of the mode, to he admired for the gaudinels of his 
equipage, to boaſt of his ſucceſs in intrigue, or publiſh 
favours he never received, will, to him, appear trivol- 
ous and dilhonourable, — 
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As many of the bad effects of the preſent ſyſtem of 
education may be attributed to a premature introduction 
into the world, I ſhall conclude this paper by reminding 
thole parents and guardians who are ſo anxious to bring 
their children and pupils early into public life, that one 
of the fineſt gentlemen, the brighteſt geniuſes, the molt 
uſeful and beſt informed citizens of which antiquity has 
ictt us an example, did not think himſelf qualified to 
appear in public till the age of twenty-fix, and continued 
his ſtudies, for ſome years after, umler the emincut 


teachers ot Greece and Rome. 
H : 
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O prima vera gioventu de Vanno, 

Bella madre di fiori, 

D'erbe novelle, e di novelli amori; 

Tu torni ben, ma teco 

No tornano i ſereni 

E fortunati di de le mie giole. | . CuARiINt, 


HE effects of the return of Spring have been fre- 
quently remarked, as well in relation to the hu- 
man mind, as to the animal and vegetable world. The 
i:viving power of this ſeaſon has been traced from the 
neids to the herds that inhabit them, and from the lower 
claſſes of beings up to man. Gladneſs and joy are de- 
{cribed as prevailing through univerſal nature, animating 
the low of the cattle, the carrol of the birds, and the 
pipe ot the ſhepherd. 0 x 

I know not if it be from a ſingular, or -a cenſurable 
dupoſition, that J have often telt in my own mind ſome- 
thing very different from this gaiety, ſuppoſed to be the 


inſcparable attendant of the vernal ſcene. Amidſt the 


returning verdure of the earth, the mildneſs of the air, 
and the ſky, I have found a ſtil] and quiet melancholy _ 
take poſſeſſion of my foul, which the beauty of the land- 

| | icape 
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ſcape, and the melody of the birds, rather ſoothed than 


overcame. 
Perhaps ſome reaſon may be given why this ſort of 
feeling ſhould prevail over the mind, in thoſe moments 
of deeper penſivene(s to which every thinking mind is 
liable, more at this time of the year than at any other, 
Spring, as the renewal of verdure and of vegetation, be- 
comes naturally the ſeaſon of remembrance. We are 
ſurrounded with objects new only in their revival, but 
which we acknowledge as our acquaintance in the years 
that are paſt. Winter, which ſtopped the progreſſion 
of nature, removed them from us tor a while, and we 
meet, like friends long parted, with emotions rather d 
tenderneſs than of gaiety. 
The train of ideas once awaked, memory follows over 
a very extenſive field. And, in ſuch a diſpoſition d 
mind, objects of cheerfulneſs and delight are, from tho: 
very qualities, the moſt adapted to inſpire that milde 
ſort of ſadneſs which, in the language of our nat ive bard, 
is „ pleaſant and mournful to the ſoul.” They will in. 
yore this, not only from the recollection of the paſt, by 
rom the proſpe& of the future; as an anxious parent 
amidſt the, ſportive gaiety of the child, often thinks « 
the cares of manhood and the ſorrows of age. 
This effect will, at leaſt, be commonly felt by perſor 
who have lived long enough to ſee, and had reflecti 
enough to obſerve, the viciſſitudes of life. Even tholÞ*d, 
who have never experienced ſevere calamities, will fin ul þ 
in the review of their years, a thouſand inſtances of . 
lacious promiſes and diſappointed hopes. The dream in 
childhood, and the project of youth, have vaniſhed An 
give place to ſenſations of a very different kind. In tl tle | 
peace and beauty of the rural ſcene which ſpring firſt u ſo 
tolds to us, we are apt to recal the former ſtate, wi 
an exaggerated idea of its happineſs, and to fee] the pi 
ſent with increaſed difatisfa&ion. 
But the pencil of memory ſtops not with the rep 
ſentation of ourſelves ; it traces alſo the companions a 
friends of our early days, and marks the changes whi 


they have undergone, It is a dizzy ſort of recollect 
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to think over the names of our ſchool-fellows, and to 

conſider how very few of them the maze of accidents, 
and the ſweep of time, have left within our reach. 
This, however, is leſs pointed than the reflect ion on the 
fate of thoſe whom affinity or friendſhip linked to our 
fide, whom diſtance of place, premature death, or 
WH (lometimes not a leſs painful conſideration) eſtrangement 
of affection, has disjoined from us tor ever. 
N I am not ſure if the diſpoſition to reflections of this 
fort be altogether a ſafe or a proper one. I am aware, 
that, if too much indulged, or allowed to become habi- 
tual, it may diſqualify the mind for the more active and 
buſtling ſcenes of life, and unfit it for the enjoyments of 
ordinary ſociety ; but, in a certain degree, I am per- 
uaded it may be found uſeful. We are all of us too 
ittle inclined to look into our own minds, all apt to put 
oo high a value on the things of this life. But a man 
inder the impreſſions I have deſcribed, will be led to 
ook into himſelf, and will fee the _ of ſetting his 
eart upon external enjoyment. He will teel nothing of 
hat unſocial ſpirit which gloomy and aſcetic ſeverities 
nſpire z but the gentle, and not unpleaſing melancholy 
hat will be diffuſed over his ſoul, will fill it with a calm 
nd ſweet benevolence, will elevate him much above any 
ean or ſelfiſh paſſion. It will teach him to look upon 
be reſt of the world as his brethren, travelling the ſame 
dad, and ſubje& to the like calamities with himſelf; it 
il prompt his wiſh to. alleviate and aſſuage the bitter- 
ls of their ſufferings, and extinguiſh in his heart every 
ntiment of malevolence or of envy. 
ed Amidſt the tide of pleaſure which flows on a mind of 
in Mile ſenſibility, there may be much ſocial joy, without 
Wy ſocial affect ion; but, in a heart of the mold I ailude 
ai above, though the joy may be leis, there will, I be- 
ve, be more happineſs and more virtue. 
It is rarely from the precepts of the moraliſt, or the 
re ſenſe of duty, that we acquire the virtues of geh- 
nn nels, ' diſintereſtedueis, benevolence, and humanity. 
Je feelings muſt be won, as well as the reaſon con- 
ect cd, betore men change their conduct, To them r 

| | > wor 
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ſcape, and the melody of the birds, rather ſoothed than 


overcame. 
Perhaps ſome reaſon may be given why this ſort of 
feeling ſhould prevail over the mind, in thoſe moments 
of deeper penſivenels to which every thinking mind is 
liable, more at this time of the year than at any other, 
Spring, as the renewal of verdure and of vegetation, be- 
comes naturally the ſeaſon of remembrance. We are 
ſurrounded with objects new only in their revival, but 
which we acknowledge as our acquaintance in the years 
that are paſt. Winter, which ſtopped the progreſſion 
of nature, removed them from us tor a while, and we 
meet, like friends long parted, with emotions rather of 
tenderneſs than of gaiety. 
The train of ideas once awaked, memory follows over 
a very extenſive field. And, in ſuch a diſpoſition of 
mind, objects of cheerfulneſs and delight are, from thole 
very qualities, the moſt adapted to inſpire that milder 
ſort of ſadneſs which, in the language of our native bard, 
is © pleaſant and mournful to the ſoul.” They will in- 
* this, not only from the recollection of the paſt, but 
rom the proſpe& of the future; as an anxious parent, 
amidſt the. ſportive gaiety of the child, often thinks of 
the cares of manhood and the ſorrows of age. , 
This effect will, at leaſt, be commonly felt by perſons 
Who have lived long enough to ſee, and had dee db 
enough to obſerve, the viciſſitudes of life. Even tho 
who have never experienced ſevere calamities, will find, 
in the review of their years, a thouland inſtances of fil. 
lacious promiſes and diſappointed hopes. The dream d 
childhood, and the project of youth, have vaniſhed to 
give place to ſenſations of a very different kind. In the 
peace and beauty of the rural ſcene which ſpring firſt un- 
tolds to us, we are apt to recal the former ftate, with 
an exaggerated idea of its happineſs, and to fee] the pre 
ſent with increaſed diſſatisfaction. 
But the pencil of memory ſtops not with the repre 
ſentation of ourſelves ; it traces alſo the companions al 
friends of our early days, and marks the changes whid 
they have undergone, It is a dizzy ſort of recollectio 


( 


to think over the names of our ſchool-fellows, and to 
conſider how very few of them the maze of accidents, 
and the ſweep of time, have left within our reach. 
This, however, is leſs pointed than the reflect ion on the 
fate of thoſe whom affinity or friendſhip linked to our 
fide, whom diſtance of place, premature death, or 
(ſometimes not a leſs painful conſideration), eſtrangement 
of affect ion, has disjoined from us for ever. 

I am not ſure if the diſpoſition to reflections of this 
fort be altogether a ſafe or a proper one. I am aware, 
that, if too much indulged, or allowed to become habi- 
tual, it may diſqualify the mind for the more active and 
buſtling ſcenes ot life, and unfit it for the enjoyments of 
ordinary ſociety z but, in a certain degree, I am per- 
. WH fuaded it may be found uſeful. We are all of us too 
Whittle inclined to look into our own minds, all apt to put 
bo high a value on the things of this life. But a man 
r 


under the impreſſions I have deſcribed, will be led to 
„book into himſelf, and will fee the vanity of ſetting his 
heart upon external enjoyment. He will feel nothing of 
at chat unſocial ſpirit which gloomy and aſcetic ſcverities 
u, nſpire; but the gentle, and not unpleaſing melancholy 
achat will be diffuſed over his ſoul, will fill it with a calm 
and ſweet benevolence, will elevate him much above any 
mean or ſelfiſh paſſion. It will teach him to look upon 
the reſt of the world as his brethren, travelling the ſame 


vill prompt his wiſh to, alleviate and aſſuage the bitter- 
ils of their ſufferings, and extinguiſh in his heart every 
entiment of malevolence or of envy. 

| Amidf the tide of pleaſure which flows on a mind of 
little ſenfibility, there may be much ſocial joy, without 
any ſocial affect ion; but, in a heart of the mold I ailude 
o above, though the joy may be leis, there will, I be- 
eve, be more happineſs and more virtue. 

It is rarely from the precepts of the moraliſt, or the 
cre ſenſe of duty, that we acquire the virtues of gen- 
neſs, diſintereſtedueſs, benevolence, and humanity. 
hilde feelings muſt be won, as well as the reaſon con- 
ta ned, before men change their conduct, To them ”=_ 

| | 4 wor 
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road, and ſubject to the like calamities with himſelf; it 
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world addreſſes itſelf, and is heard: it offers pleaſure to 
the preſent hour; and the promiſe of ſatistaction in the g.; 
tuture is too often preached in vain, But he who can 
feel that luxury of penſive tenderneis of which I have | 


* ſome faint ſketches in this paper, will not eaſihy day 
won from the pride of virtue, and the dignity of {M,., 
thought, to the inordinate gratifications of vice, or the my 
intemperate amuſements of tolly. Bu 

ting 
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Inſanit veteres ſtatuas Damaſippus emendo» Hor, T 

To the Editor of the Mirror, a4 

SIR, plea 

S I am perſuaded that you will not think it with 7 

A out the province of a work ſuch as yours, to thro gige 

your eye ſometimes upon the interior ranks of life, Wet is 
there is any error that calls loud. for amendment, I wi iun 
make no apology for ſending you the following narr-WM ter 
tive. diſa 

I was married, about five years ago, to a young man ws, 

in a good way of buſineſs as a grocer, whoſe character Mr: 

for ſobriety, and diligence in his trade, was fuch as toll T 

; give me the aſſurance of a very comfortable eſtabliſhmen come 
in the mean time, and, in caſe Providence ſhould bleibe 

us with children, the proſpect of making a tolerable pro-Wrecei 
viſion for them. For three years after our marriage gat 
there never was a happier couple. Our ſhop was ſo well took 
trequented, as to require the conſtant attendance alk... 
both of us; and, as it was my greateſt pleaſure, to ſee ti Nc 

' Cheerful activity of my huſband, and the obliging attenWy1.,, 
tion which he ſhewed to every cuſtomer, he has often cela 

| during that happy time, declared to me, that the ſig Meret! 
of my face behind the counter (though, indeed, Sir, Who \ 
looks are but homely) made him think his humble coin h 
dition far more bleſt than that of the wealthieſt of out, | 
aer 


neighbours, whole poſſeſſions deprived them of the b 


ſail 


\ 
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fa isfaction of purchaſing, by their daily labour, the 
comtort and happmeis of a beloved object. 

In the evenings, after our ſmall repaſt, which, if the 
day had been more than uſually buly, we ſometimes 
ventured to finiſh with a glais or two of punch, while 
my huſband was conſtantly engaged with his books and 
accounts, it was my employment to fit by his fide knit- 
ting, and, at the ſame time, to tend the cradle of our 
firit child, a girl, who is now a fine prattling creature 
of four years of age, and begins already to give me ſome 
little aſſiſtance in the care of her younger brother and 
kiter, = | 

Such was the picture of our little family, in which 
we once enjoyed all that happineſs that virtuous induſtry, 
and the moſt perfect affection, can bettow. But thoſe 
pleaſing days, Mr. MIRROR, are now at an end. | 
rue ſources of unhappineſs in my ftuation are very 
og different from thoſe of other unfortunate married perſons. 
«cl It is not of my huſband's idlenets ortxtrayagance, his 
v8: !!-nature or his avarice, that I have to complain; nei- 
ra- ther are we unhappy from any decreaſe of alfeRion, or 

diſagreement in our opinions. But I will not, Sir, 
nan keep you longer in ſuſpenſe. In ſhort, it is my mil- 
ten fortune that my huſband is become a man of taſte, 

The firſt ſymptom of this malady, for it is now be- 
come a diſeaſe indeed, manifeſted itſelf, as I have ſaid, 
about two years ago, when it was my huſband's ill luck to 
receive one day from a cuſtomer, in payment of a pound of 
ſugar, a crooked piece of filver, which he, at firſt, miſ- 
took for a ſhilling, but found, on examination, to have 


9 . RRQ 


: ome ſtrange characters upon it, Which neither of us 
tuehgcould make any thing of, An acquaintance coming in, 
| ho, it ſeems, had tome knowledge of thoſe matters, 
ſtenſhtcclared it at once to be a very curious coin of Alexan- 
üer the Third; and, affirming that he knew a virtuoto + 


ho would be extremely glad to be poſſeſſed of it, bid 
m half a guinea for it upon the ſpot. My poor huſband, 
rho knew as little of Alexander the Third as of Alex- 
nder the Great, or his other nameſake the Copperſmith, 
as nevertheleſs periuaded, from the extent ot the ours 
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and of the opinion he had of his friend's diſcernment, 
that he was poſſeſſed of a very valuable curioſity; and 
in this he was fully confirmed, when, on ſhewing it to 
the virtuoſo above-mentioned, he was immediately offer. 
ed triple the ſum, This too was rejected, and the 
crooked coin was now judged ineſtumable. It would 
tire your patience, MR. MIRROR, to deſcribe minute. 
ly the progreſs of my huſband's delirium. The neigh- 
bours toon heard of our acquiſition, and flocked to be 
indulged with a fight of it, Others who had valuable 
eurioſities of the ſame kind, but who were prudent 
enough not to reckon them quite beyond all price, were, 
by much entreaty, prevailed on by my huſband to ex- 
change them for guineas, half guineas, and crown 
pieces; ſo that, in about a month's time, he could 
boaſt of-being poſſeſſed of twenty pieces, all of ineſtima- 
ble value, which coſt him only the trifling ſum of x81. 
128. 64. | | 

But the malady did not reſt here; it is a dreadful 
thing, Ms. -MirRoOR, to get a taſte. It ranges from 
e heaven above, to the earth beneath, and to the waters 
6 under the earth. Every production of nature, or 
of art, remarkable either tor beauty or deformity, but 
particularly, if either ſcarce or old, is now the object of 
my huſhand's avidity. The profits of our buſineſs, 
once conſiderable, but now daily diminiſhing, are ex- 
— not only on coins, but on ſhells, lumps of dit- 
e 


rent-coloured (tones, dried butterflies, old pictures. 


Tagged books, and worm-eaten parchments. 

Our houſe, which it was once my (gies pleaſure to 
keep in order, it would be now equally vain to attempt 
cleaning as the ark of Noah. The children's bed is 
ſupplied by an Indian canoe; and the poor little crea- 
tures ſleep three of them in a haminock, ſlung up to the 
roof between a ſtuffed crocodile and the ſkeleton of a call 
with two heads. Even the commodities of our ſhop 
have been turned out to make room tor traſh and vermin. 
Kites, owls,” and bats, are perched upon the top of our 
ſhelves; and, it was but yeſterday, that, a, 
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hand into a glaſs jar that uſed to contain pickles, I laid 
hoid of a large tarantula in place of a mangoe. 

In the bitterneſs of my ſoul, Mr. MiRRoR, I have 
been often tempted to revenge myſelf on the objects of 
my huſband's phrenzy, by burning, ſmaſhing, and de- 
ſtroying them without mercy ; but, beſides that ſuch 
violent procedure might have effects too dreadful upon 
a brain which, I fear, is already much unſettled, I 
could not take ſuch a courſe, without being guilty of a2 
fraud to our creditors, ſeveral of whom will, I believe, 
looner or later, find it their only means of reunburſe- 
ment, to take back each man his own monſters. 


Meantime, Sir, as my huſband conſtantly peruſes your 


paper, (one inſtance of his taſte which I cannot object to) 
have tome ſmall hopes that a good effect may be pro- 
duced by giving him a fair view of himſelf in your mo- 
ral looking-glals. If ſuch ſhould be the happy conſe- 
quence of your publiſhing this letter, you ſhall have the 
hncereſt thanks of a grateful heart, from your now diſ- 
conſolate humble ſervant, 
|  REBtcca PRUNE. 
I cannot help expreſſing my ſuſpicion that Mrs. Re- 
becca Prune has got ſomebody to write her letter. If 
{te wrote it herſelt, I am afraid it may be thought that 
the grocer's wife, who is ſo knowing in what the de- 
icribes, and can joke fo learnedly on her ſpouſe's ignor- 
ance of the three Alexanders, has not much reaton to 
complain of her huſband "ng a man of taſte, 
Her cafe, however, is truly diſtreſsful, and, in the 
particular ſpecies of her huſband's diſorder, rather un- 


common. The taſte of a man in his ſtation, generally 


looks for ſome reputation from his neighbours and the 
world, and walks out of doors to ſhew it ſelf to both. 

I remember, a good many years ago, to have vitited - 
the villa of a citizen of Bath, who had made a conſide- 
rable fortune by the profeſſion of a toy man in that city, 

It was curious to oblerye how much he had carried the 

ideas of his trade into his. houſe and grounds, if ſuch 

might be called a kind of Gothic building, of about 18 
Vor. I, e feet 
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feet by 12, and an incloſure, ſomewhat ſhort of an 
acre. The firſt had only a few cloſets within; but it 
made a moſt gallant and warlike ſhow without. It had 
turrets about the ſize of the king at nine pins, and bat- 
tlements like the fide-cruſt of a Chriſtmas goole-pye, 
To complete the appearance of a caftle, we entered by 
a draw-bridge, which, in conſtruction and dimenſions, 
exactly reſembled the lid of a travelling trunk. To the 
right of the houſe was a puddle, which, however, was 
dignified with a harbour, defended by two redoubts, 
under cover of which lay a veſſel of the ſize of an ordi- 
nary bathing tub, mounting a parcel of old tooth - pick- 
cales, fitted up into guns, and manned with ſome of the 
toyman's little family of play-thing figures, with red 
jackets, and ſtriped trowſers, whom he had impreſſed 
into the ſervice. The place where this veſſel lay, a fat 
little man, whom I met on the ſhore, who ſeemed an 
intimate acquaiutance of the proprietor, informed me 
was called Spithead, and the. ſhip's name, he told me, 
pointing to the picture on her ſtern, was the Victory. 

This gentleman afterwards conducted me, not with- 
out ſome tear, acrols a Chineſe bridge, to a pagoda, in 
which it was neceſſary to afſume the poſture of devotion, 
as there was not room to ſtand upright. On the ſides of 
the great ſerpentine walk, 'as he termed it, by which we 
returned from this edifice, I found a device, which my 
Cicerone looked upon as a maſter- ſtroke of genius. The 
ground was ſhaped into the figures of the different ſuits 
of cards; ſo that here was the heart walk, the diamond 
walk, the club walk, and the ſpade walk; the laſt of 
which had the additional advantage of being ſure to pro- 
duce a pun, On my obſerving how pleaſant and inge- 
nious allthis was, my conductor anſwered, * Ay, ay, 
ce let him alone for that; he has given them a little of 
« every thing, you ſee; and fo — may, Sir, for he 
ce can very well afford it.“ 

believe wer muſt reſt the matter here. In this land 
of freedom, there is no reſtraining the liberty of being 
ridiculous; I would only intreat Mr. Prune, and, in- 


decd, many of his betters, to have ſome regard for their 
| ö Wives 
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wives and families, and not to make fools of themſelves, 
till, like the Bath toyman, they can very well at- 
tord it. | 


— 
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c 
OTHING is more amuſing to a traveller than to 
obſerve the different characters of the inhabitants 
vt the countries through which he paſſes ; and to find, 
upon croſſing a river or a r marked a diffe- 
rence · in the manners, the ſentiments, and the opinions 
of the people, as in their * their dreſs, or 
their language. Thus, the ealy vivacity of the French, 
is as oppoſite to the dignified gravity of the Spaniard, 
on the one hand, as it is to the phlegmatic dulneſs of the 
German on the other. But, though all allow that every 
nation has ſome ſtriking feature, ſome diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic, philoſophers are not agreed as to the 
cauſes of that diſtinction. Monteſquieu has exerted all 
the powers of his genius to prove, that difference of 
climate is the chief, or only the cauſe of the difference of 
national characters; and it is not ſurpriſing that the 
opinion of ſo great a man ſhould have gained much 
ground, None of his followers has carried the matter 
farther than the author of Recherches Philoſophiques 
ſur les Americains, whoſe chief obje& ſeems to have 
been to ſhow, that the climate of America is of ſuch a 
nature, that, from its baneful influence, even the hu- 
= ſpecies has degenerated in that quarter of the 
obe. | | 
5 I muſt confeſs, however, that I have often doubted as 
to the juſtneſs of this opinion; and, though I do not 
mean to deny that climate has an influence on man, as 
well as on other animals, I cannot help thinking that 
Monteſquieu, and the writers who have adopted his ſyſ- 
tem, haye attributed by far too much to it. 
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It muſt be allowed that man is leſs affected by the in- 


fluence of climate than any other animal. But, of all 
the human race, an American ſavage ſeems to approach 
the neareſt, in the general condition of his life, to the 
brute creation, and, of conſequence, ought to be moſt 
ſubje& to the power of climate. And yet, if we com- 
pare an Indian with an European peaſant, or manufac- 
turer, we ſhall be apt to think, that the former, conſi- 
dered as an individual, holds a higher rank in the ſcale 
of being than the latter. 

The ſavage, quitting his cabin, goes to the aſſembly 
of his tribe, and there delivers his ſentiments on the at- 
fairs of his little nation with a ſpirit, a force, and an ener- 
gy, that might do honour to an European orator. Thence 
he goes to make war upon his foes; and, in the field, 
diſcovers a ſagacity in his ſtratagems, a boldneſs in his 
deſigns, a perievefance in his operations, joined with 
a patience of fatigue and of ſuffering, that have long 
been objects of admiration, and which filled the inhabit- 
ants of the old world, when they firſt behe1d them, with 
wonder and aſtoniſhment. How fuperior ſuch a being 
to one occupied, day after day, in turning the head of 
a pin, or forming the ſhape of a button, and poſſeſſing 
not one idea beyond the buſineſs in which he is immedi- 
ately employed ! | 

It may perhaps be ohje&ed, that no fair compariſon 
can be made where the ſtate of ſociety is ſo different, the 
neteſſary effect of civilization being to introduce a diſtinc- 
tion of ranks, and to ſink the lower orders of men far be- 
neath that ſtation to which by nature they are intitled, 
But, allowing this obſervation to be juſt, we ſhall find, 
upon comparing the ſavage of America with the ſavage 
of Europe, as delcribed by Czlar and Tacitus, that the 
former is at leaſt equal to the latter, in all the virtues 
above enumerated, 

We need not, however, go ſo far for inſtances, to 
ſhow, that other cauſes act more powerfully than cli- 
mate, in forming the manners, and fixing the charac- 
ters of men. London and Paris are, at preſent, the 
firſt cities in Europe, in point of opulence, and number 


of 
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of inhabitants; and in no other part of the weſtern world 

are the polite and elegant arts cultivated to ſuch advan- 

tage. Bos the inhabitants of thoſe cities differ eſſential- 

ly in manners, ſentiments, and opinions; while, at the 

lame time, they breathe an air ſo very much alike, that 

it is impoſſible to —_— that difference, in any conſider- 

able degree, to difference of climate z and, perhaps, it 

may not be a difficult taſk to point out various other 

cauſes, which may enable us to account ſufficiently for 

the diſtinction between the national character of the two 

cople. f 2 

F In France, the power of the great nobles was ſooner 

reduced within bounds than in England; and, in pro- 

portion as their power fell, that of the monarch roſe, 

But, no ſooner was the authority of the crown eſtabliſh- 

ed on a firm baſis, than the court became an object of 

the firſt attention and importance. Every man ot geni- 

us, of diſtinction, and of rank, haſtened thither, in 

hopes of meeting with that encouragement which his ta- 

lents merited, or of being able to diſplay, on the only 

proper theatre, thoſe advantages which he poſſeſſed, 
cither in reality, or in his own imagination, | 

Thus Paris, the ſeat of the court, became the centre 

of all that was great and noble, elegant and polite, 

The manners every day became more and more poliſhed 

| and no man who did not poſſeſs the talents neceſſary to 

make himſelf agreeable, could expect to riſe in the 

world, however great his abilities might otherwiſe be. 

The pleaſures . ſociety were cultivated with care and 

aſhduzty ; and nothing tended more to promote them 

than that free intercourſe which ſoon came to take place 

between the ſexes. All men ſtudied to acquire thoſe 

graces and accompliſhments by which alone they could 

hope to recommend themſelves to the ladies, whoſe in- 

fluence pervaded every branch of government, and every 

o (department of the ſtate, / 

2 In England, on the other hand, the crown gained 

Ilie by the fall of the nobility. The high prerogative 

e Do by the princes of the Tudor race, was ot ſhart 

r luration. A third order ſoon aroſe, that, for a time, 

Jj H 3 trampled 
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trampled alike on the thzone and the nobles. And, even 
after the conftitution was at length happily ſettled, the 
ſovereign remained ſo limited in power' and in revenue, 
that his court never required a degree of influence or 
ſplendor at all comparable to that of the French mo- 
narch. London had become fo great and opulent by its 
extenſive commerce, that the reſidence of the court 
could add little to that conſideration in which it was al- 
ready held. This circumſtance had a powerful ette& 
on the manners. What was looked upon as a virtue at 
Paris, was in London conſidered as a vice. There in- 
duſtry and frugality were fo eſſentially requiſite, that 
every elegant accompliſhment was rejected as incompa- 
tible with thoſe great commercial virtues, 

The dark and gloomy ſpirit of fanaticiſm which pre- 


; vailed fo univerſally in England during the laſt century, 


ſerved as an additional barrier againſt the progrels ot 
politeneſs and elegance of manners. Add to this, that 
the Engliſh, (owing perhaps to the ſuperior degree oi 
liberty they enjoy, and to their high independent ſpi- 
Tit), have ever been more attached to a country-lite than 
any civilized people. in Europe; and this laſt circum- 
ſtance, flight as it may appear, has, perhaps, had as 
Powerful an influence as any I have mentioned. A man 
who lives in retirement, may be ſincere, open, honour- 
able above diſſimulation, and free from diſguiſe; but he 
never can poſſeſs that eaſe of behaviour, and that ele- 
gance of manners, which nothing but a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the world, and the habit of mingling 
in ſociety, and of converſing with perſons of dgfterent 
ranks and different characters, can beſtow. 
Let us not, however, repine at the ſuperiority of out 
neighbours in this reſpect. It is, perhaps, impoſſible to 
poſſeſs, at once, the uſeful and the agreeable qualities 
in an eminent degree; and, if eaſe and politeneſs be only 
attainable at the expence of ſincerity in the men, and 
chaſtity. in the women, I flatter myſelt, there are few 0 
my readers who would not think the purchaſe made a 
too high a price, | hee 
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I have, of late, remarked, with regret, an affec- 
tation of the manners of France, and a diſpoſition 
in ſome of the higher ranks to introduce into this 
iſland that ſpecies of gallantry which has ſo long 
prevailed in that nation, But, happily, neither the 
habits, the diſpoſitions, the genius of our people, nor 
that mixture of ranks which our conſtitution neceſſarily 
produces, will admit of it. In France, they contrive 
to throw over their greateſt exceſſes a veil ſo delicate and 
ſo fine, as in ſome mealure to hide the deformity of vice, 
and even at times to beftow upon it the ſemblance of 
virtue. But, with us, lets 43 and leis refined, 
vice appears in its native colours, without concealment 
and without diſguiſe z and, were the gallantry oi Paris 


. tranſplanted into this foil, it would ſoon degenerate in- 


to groſs debauchery. At preſent my countrywomen are 
equally reſpected for their virtue, as admired tor their 


be ſo. 
— — 
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Y friend Mr. Umphraville's early retirement, 

and long reſidence in the country, have given 
him many peculiarities, to which, had he continued 
longer in the world, and had a free intercourie with 
mankind, he would probably not have been ſubject. 
Theſe give to his manner an apparent hardnets, which, 
5 is widely different from his natural diſpo- 

tion. 

As he paſſes much time in ſtudy and ſolitude, and is 
naturally of a thoughtful caſt, the ſubjects of which he 
reads, and the opinions which he forms, make a ſtrong 
and deep impreſſion on his mind; they become, as it 
were, friends and companions from whom he is unwAll. 
ing to be ſeparated. Hence he commonly thows a dif. 


poſition to take a lead in, and give the tone to converſa- 
tion, and delivers his opinions too much in the manner 


ef a lecture. And, though his curioſity and love of in- 
| tormation 


beauty; and I truſt it will be long before they ceaſe to 
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formation concur with that politeneſs which he is ever 
ſtudious to obſerve, to make him liſten with patience 
and attention to the opinions of others; yet, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that he is apt to deliver his ewn with an un- 
common degree of warmth, and I have very ſeldom 
found him diſpoſed to ſurrender them. 

I find, however, nothing diſagreeable in this peculi- 
arity of my friend. The natural firength of his under. 
ſtanding, the extent of his knowledge, and that degree 
of taſte which he has derived from a ſtrong conception of 
the ſublime, the tender, and the beautitul, alllded by 
an extenſive acquaintance with the elegant writers, both 
of ancient and modern times, render his convertation, in 
many reſpects, both inſtructive and entertaining; and 
that ſingularity of opinion, which is the natural conſe- 
quence of his want of opportunities of comparing his 
on ideas with thoſe of others, affords me an additional 
pleaſure. But, above all, I am delighted with the 
goodneſs of heart which breaks forth in every ſentiment 
he delivers, | 

Mr. Umphraville's ſiſter, who is often preſent, and 
ſometimes takes a part in thoſe converiations, is of a cha- 
rafter at once amiable and reſpectable. 

In her earlier days, ſhe ſpent much of her time in the 
peruſal of novels and romances; but, though ſhe (till re- 
tains a partiality for' the few works of that kind which 
are poſſeſſed of merit, her reading is now chiefly confiu- 
ed to works of a grayer caſt, 

Miſs Umphraville, though ſhe has not ſo much learn- 
ing, poſſeſſes, perhaps, no leſs ability as a woman than 
her brother does as a man; and, having leſs peculiaity 
in her way of thinking, has, conſequently, a knowledge 
better fitted for common life. It is pleaſing to obſerve 
how Miſs Umphrayille, while ſhe always appzars to act 
an under part, and, ſometimes, indeed, not to act apart at 
all, yet watches, with a tender concern, over the on 
larities of her brother's diſpoſition ; and, without be- 
traying the ſmalleſt conſciouſneſs of her power, generally 
contrives to direct him in the moſt material parts of his 
conduct. ö 
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Mr. Umphraville is the beſt maſter; and the beſt 
landlord that ever lived. The rents of his eftate have 


The ancient puſſeſſors have never been removed irom 
motives of intereſt,” or without ſome very particular 
reaſon 3 and the few new ones he has choten to intro- 
luce are, for the molt part, perſons who have been {ere 
ants in his family, whole Fielity and attachment he 
as rewarded by a {mall farm at a low rent. 

have had many a pleaſant converſation, about ſun» 
et in a ſummer evening, with thole venerable gray- 
waded villagers. Their knowledge of country-attairs, 
he lagacity of their remarks, and the manner acquired 
y a reſidence in Mr. Umphraville's family, with which 
hey are accuſtomed to deliver them, have afforded me 
nuch entertainment. 

It is delighttul to hear them run out in praiſes of their 
andlord. They have told me there is not a perſon in 
is neighbourhood who ſtands in need of his aſſiſtance, 
ho has not felt the influence of his generoſity; which, 
cy ſay, endears him to the whole country. Vet, ſuch 
the effect of that reſerved and particular manner which 
y friend has contracted, that, while his good qualities 
ave procured him great eſteem, and the diſintereſted- 
s of his diſpoſition, with the opinion entertained of 
's :onour and integrity, has always prevented him from 
ing into diſputes or quarrels with his neighbours, 


mms of familiarity. - 

Mr. Umphraville, in the earlier part of his life, had 
attachment to an amiable young lady. Their ſitua- 
1 at that time might have made an avowal of his paſ- 
a equally fatal to both; and, though it was not with- 
a levere ſtruggle, Mr. Umphraville had firmneſs 


"gh to ſuppreſs the declaration of an attachment he 


unable to ſubdue. The lady, ſome time after, mar- 
'; ſince that period, Mr. Umphraville has never ſeen 
„ or been known ſo much as once to mention her 
ac; but, I am credibly informed, that, by his inte- 

; D reſt, 
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ay, _ 
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tre is ſcarcely one of them with whom he lives on- 
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might often feel herſelf hurt by the peculiarities of u tt 
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reſt, her eldeſt ſon has obtained high preferment in ite 
army. The only favour which Mr. Umphraville cer. 
aſked from any great man was for this young gentleman; d 
but neither the lady herſelf, nor any of her family, knowWay 
by whoſe influence his advancement has been procured, 
Though it is poſſible, that, if Mr. Umphraville ite 
married at an early period of life, his mind even in I 
ſtate of retirement, would have retained a poliſh, ant 
eſcaped many of thoſe peculiarities it has now condiead 
tracted; yet, I own, I am rather inclined to believe biWufi 
remaining ſingle a fortunate circumſtance. Nor have nyWouti: 
fair readers any reaſon to be offended at the remark Wave 
great talents, even in a generous and benevolent mindo 
are ſometimes attended with a certain want of pliabilin L 
which is ill ſuited to the cordialities of domeſtic life. 
man of ſuch a diſpoſition as Mr. Umphraville has na 
acquired, might conſider the delicay, the vivacity, a 
the fine ſhades of female character, as frivolous, and be 
neath attention ; or, at leaſt, might be unable, for an 
length of time, to receive pleaſure from thoſe indulgence 
which minds of a ſofter mould may regard as the gre 
and amiable perfection of what Mr. Pope calls 


6% The laſt beſt work of Heaven.” nank 
With all thoſe reſpectable talents which Mr. Uqyarie 


phraville poſſeſſes, with all that generoſity of ſentim 
and goodneſs of heart ſo conipicuous in every thing Wuth 
ſays or does, which ſo ſtrongly endear him to his friend wer 


I am apt to think, that, in the very intimate connedt 
of the married life, a woman of delicacy and ſenfibilgFver 


racter to which he is ſubject. 
The ſituation of a wife is, in this reſpe&, very Milt 
ferent from that of a ſiſter. Miſs Umphraville's obla'th r 
ation of her brother's peculiarities, neither leſſens ef 
eſteem, nor her affection tor him; theſe peculiarities k 
only to increaſe her attention to, him, and to make 
more ſolicitous to prevent their effects. But in that 


gloſer connection which ſubſiſts between huſband 


act ic 


4 
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ife, while the perception of his weakneſs might not 
ave leſſened the wite's affection, it might have given her 

diſtreſs which a ſiſter will not be apt to feel: a ſiſter 

my obſerve the weakneſſes of a brother without a bluſh, 

nd endeavour to correct them without being hurt; a 

rite might he able to do neither. | 

Thele views which I have given of Mr. Umphraville, 

nd his family, may, perhaps, appear tedious to my 

eaders. In giving this detail, 1 am afraid I have not 

ufficiently remembered, that, as they have not the ſame 
ntimate acquaintance with that gentleman which I 

ave, they will not feel the ſame intereſt in what relates, 
o him. 


L S 
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Tantzne animis celeſtibus ire? VII o. 


HILE ſo many ſubjects of contention occupy the 
votaries of buſineſs and ambition, and prove the 
ource of diſcord, envy, jealouſy, and rivalſhip, among 
nankind, one would be apt to imagine, that the purſuits 
d employments of ſtudious and — men would be 
uried on with calmneſs, good temper, and tranquillity. 


ruth for the object of his inquiries, might be willing, 
were natural to ſuppoſe, to giye up his own ſyſtem," 
hen he found it at variance with truth, and would 
ver quarrel with another for adopting a different one 
d the man of elegance and taſte, who has literary en- 
tainment in view, would not, one ſhould think, find. 
vult with the like amuſements of other men, or diſpute, 
th rancour or heat upon mere matters of taſte, / But 


ſens e tact has been otherwiſe; the diſputes among the 
ies ſ ned have, in every age, been carried on witch the ut 
nake Wolt virulence ;z and men, pretending to taſte, have railed 
that WF cach other with unparalleled abuſe. Poſſibly the ab- 


Aion from the world, in which the philoſopher lives, 
| | may 


he philoſophic ſage, retired from the world, Who has 
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reſt, her eldeſt ſon has obtained high preferment in thi 
army. The only favour which Mr. Umphraville eve 
aſked from any great man was for this young gentleman; 
but neither the lady herſelf, nor any of her tamily, knoy 
by whoſe influence his advancement has been procured, 

Though it is poſſible, that, if Mr. Umphraville hat 
married at an early period of life, his mind even in 
ſtate of retirement, would have retained a poliſh, ant 
eſcaped many of thoſe peculiarities it has now c end 
tracted; yet, I own, I am rather inclined to believe hi 
remaining ſingle a fortunate circumſtance. Nor have n 
fair readers any reaſon to be offended at the remark 
great talents, even in a generous and benevolent mind 
are ſometimes attended with a certain want of pliability 
which is ill ſuited to the cordialities of domeſtic life. 
man of ſuch a diſpoſition as Mr. Umphraville has no 
acquired, might conſider the delicay, the vivacity, a 
the fine ſhades of female character, as frivolous, and be 
neath attention ; or, at leaſt, might be unable, for ar 
length of time, to receive pleaſure from thoſe indulgences 
which minds of a ſofter mould may regard as the gre 
and amiable perfection of what Mr. Pope calls 


«© The laſt beft work of Heaven.“ lank 


With all thoſe reſpectable talents which Mr. Unarric 
phraville poſſeſſes, with all that generoſity of ſentimen 
and goodneſs of heart ſo conſpicuous in every thing | 
ſays or does, which ſo ſtrongly endear him to his triend 
J am apt to think, that, in the very intimate connecti 
of the married life, a woman of delicacy and ſenfibilifcrer 


racter to which he is ſubject. 
The ſituation of a wife is, in this reſpe&, very d 
ferent from that of a ſiſter. Miſs Umphraville's obſe 
ation of her brother's peculiarities, neither lefſens | 
eſteem, nor her affect ion tor him; theſe peculiarities ſe arne 
only to increaſe her attention to, him, and to make ott 1 
more ſolicitous to prevent their effects. But in that 


oloſer connection which ſubſiſts between huſband 3 
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ie, while the perception of his weakneſs might not 
ave leſſened the wife's affection, it might have given her 

; diſtreſs which a ſiſter will not be apt to feel: a ſiſter 

ny obſerve the weakneſſes of a brother without a bluſh, 

nd endeavour to correct them without being hurt; a 

ife might he able to do neither. | 

Thele views which I have given of Mr. Umphraville, 

ind his family, may, perhaps, appear tedious to my 

eaders. In giving this detail, 1 am afraid I have not 

uficiently remembered, that, as they have not the ſame 
ntimate acquaintance with that gentleman which I 

ave, they will not feel the ſame intereſt in what relates 
o him. 
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Tantæne animis celeſtibus ira? VII G. 


HILE ſo many ſubjects of contention occupy the 
votaries of buſineſs and ambition, and prove the 
ource of diſcord, envy, jealouſy, and rivalſhip, among 
ankind, one would be apt to imagine, that the purſuits 


uth for the object of his inquiries,” might be willing, 


ver quarrel with another for adopting a different ane; 
nd the man of elegance and taſte, who has literary en- 


s (eeurned have, in every age, been carried on with, the ut- 

ake Host virulence ; and men,. pretending to taſte, have railed . 

hat each other with — — 1 abuſe. Poſſibly the ab- 

nd action from the world, in which the philoſopher lives, 
« | | 
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and employ ments of ſtudious and literary men would be 
aried on with calmneſs, good temper, and tranquillity. ; 
he philoſophic ſage, retired from the world, who has 


t were natural to ſuppoſe, to giye up his own ſyſtem, 
hen he found it at variance with truth, and would. 


ertainment in view, would not, one ſhould think, find 
ault with the like amuſements of other men, or diſpute, 
th rancour or heat upon mere matters of taſte, : But 
ie fact has been otherwiſe: the diſputes among the 
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may render him more impatient of contradict ion thay 
thoſe who mix oftener with common ſocieties; and per. 
haps that fineneſs and delicacy of perception which the 
man of taſte acquires, may be more liable to irritation 
than the coarſer feelings of minds leſs cultivated and im. 
roved. 

have been led into theſe remarks by a converſation 
at which I happened lately to be preſent. Laſt weck, 
having lett with my editor materials for my next paper, 
I went*to the country tor a few days, to pay a viht to a 
friend, whole real name I ſhall conceal under that of $yl. 
veſter. Sylveſter, when a young man, had retired to the 
country, and having ſucceeded to a paternal eſtate, which 
was ſufhcient for all his wants, bad lived alm oſt con- 
ſtantly at home. His time was ſpent chiefly in ſtudy, 
and he had publiſhed ſome pertormances which did ho- 
nour to his genius and his knowledge. During all this 


time, Sylveſter was the regular correſpondent of a gen- 


tleman whom 1 ſhall here call Alcander, whoſe taſte and 
purſuits were in many reſpects ſimilar to his own, Al. 
cander, though he was not an author like Sylveſter, had 
from nature a very delicate taſte, which had been much 
improved by culture. From a variety of accidents, the 
two friends had not met for a great number of years; but, 
while-I was at Sylveſter's houſe, he received a letter 
from Alcander, notitying that gentleman's being on his 
way to viſit him; and foon after he arrived accordingly. 
It is not eaſy to deſcribe the 3 which the two 

e firſt falutations, their 

dilcourſe took a literary turn. I was delighted as well 
as inſtructed with the remarks which were made upon 
men and books, by two perions of extenſive information 
and accompliſhed taſte ; and the warmth with which they 
made then, added a reliſh to their obſervations. The 
converſation laſted till it was very late, when my hot 
and his friend retired to their apartments, much pleaſed 
with each other, and in full expectation of additions! 
entertainment from a continuation of ſuch intercourle at 


the return of a new day. 
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Next morning after breakfaſt, their literary diſcourſe 
was reſumed. It turned on a compariſon of the different 
genius and merit of the French and Engliſh authors. 
Sylveſter ſaid, he thought there was a power of reaſon- 
ing, a ſtrength of genius, and a depth of reflection, in 
the Engliſh authors, of which the French, in general, 


were incapable; and that, in his opinion, the preference 


lay greatly on the fide of the writers of our own country. 
Alcander begged leave to differ from him ; he admitted, 
there was an appearance of depth in many of the Engliſh 
authors, but he ſaid it was falſe and hollow. He min- 
tained, that the fetking after ſomething profound, had 
led into many uſeleſs mataphyſical diſquiſitions, in which 
the writer had no real merit, nor could the reader find 
any real advantage. But the French authors, he ſaid, 
excelled in remarks on lite and character, which, as they 
were founded on actual obſervation, might be attended 
with much utility, and, as they were expreſſed in the 
livelieſt manner, could not fail to give the higheſt enter- 
tainment. Alcander, in the courle of his argument, 
endeavoured to illuſtrate it by a compariſon of ſome of 
the moſt diſtinguithed authors of both countries. Syl- 
veſter, finding thoſe writers, whom he had ſtudied with 
attention, and imitated with ſucceſs, ſo warmly attacked, 
replied with ſome heat, as if he thought it tended to the 
dilparagement of his own compoſitions. Sylveſter ſaid 
ſomething about French trivolity ; and Alcander replied 
with a ſarcaſm on metaphyſical abſurdity, 

Finding the converſation take this unlucky turn, I 
endeavoured to change the ſubje&t ; and from the com- 
pariſon of the Englith and French authors, gook occafion 


to mention that period of Engliſh literature, which has 


been frequently termed the Auguſtan age of England, 
when that conſtellation of wits appeared which illumin- 
ated the reign of Queen Aune, hes 

But this ſubje& of converſation was as unfortunate as 
the former. Sylveſter is a profeſſed admirer of Swift, 
to whom his attachment is perhaps heightened by a little: 


toryiſm in his political principles. Alcander is a keen 


whig, and as 


great an admirer of Addiſon. As the 
Vor. I, I 


converſation 


/ 
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converſation had grown rather warm on a general com- 
pariſon of the authors of one country with thoſe of ano- 
ther, ſo its warmth was much greater when the compa- 
riſon was made of two particular favourite authors. 
Sylveſter talked of the ſtrength, the dignity, the forcible 
obſervation, and the wit of Swift; Alcander of the eaſe, 
the gracefulneſs, the native and agreeable humour of 
Addiſon. From remarks upon their writings, they went 
to their characters. Sylveſter ſpoke in praiſe of open- 
neſs and ſpirit, and threw out ſomething againſt envy, 
Jealouſy, and meanneſs. Alcander inveighed againſt 
pride and ill- nature, and pronounced an eulogium on 
elegance, philanthropy, and gentleneſs of manners. Syl- 
veſter ſpoke as if he thought no man of a candid and ge- 
nerous mind could be a lover of Addiſon ; Alcander, as 
if none but a ſevere and ill-tempered one could endure 
Swift. . 

The ſpirits of the two friends were now heated to a 
violent degree, and not a little rank led at each other, I 
endeavoured again to give the diſcourſe a new direction, 
and, as if accidentally, introduced ſomething about the 
Epiſtles of Phalaris, I knew both gentlemen were maſ- 
ters of the diſpute upon that ſubject, which has ſo much 
divided the learned, and thought a dry queſtion of this 
fort could not poſſibly intereſt them too much. But in 
this I was miſtaken, Sylveſter and Alcander took dit- 


ferent ſides upon this ſubject, as they had done upon the 


former, and ſupported their opinions with no leſs 
warmth than before. Each of them catched fire from 
every thing his opponent ſaid, as if neither could think 
well of the judgement of that man who was of an opinion 
different from his own. 

With this laſt debate the converſation ended. At our 
meeting next day, a formal politeneſs took place between 
Sylveſter and Alcander, very different from that open- 
nels and cordiality of manner which they thowed at their 
fri mecting. The laſt, focn after, took his departure; 
and, I beticve, neither of them felt that reſpect for each 
other's underſtanding, nor that warmth of affection, 
which they entertamed before this viſit. 

Alas! 


4 
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Alas! the two friends did not conſider that it was 
their being too much alike, their being engaged in ſimi- 
lar employments, that changed their friendſhip into this 
coldneſs. Both attached to the ſame purſuits, and ac- 
cuſtomed to indulge them chiefly in ſecluſion and ſoli- 
tude, they had been too little accuſtomed to bear contra- 
diction. This impatience of contradiction had not been 
corrected in either by attention to the feelings or views 
of others ; and the warmth which each felt in ſupporting 
his own particular opinion, prevented him from giving 


the proper indulgence to a diverlity of opinion in the 
other, 
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HIS day's paper I devote to correſpondents. The 
T firſt of the two letters it contains was left one 
night at the houſe of my editor, by a {lender perſon in a 
ſloutched hat and a wide ſurtout. 


1 To the Author of the Mirror. 
IR, | 
I AM a young man, a lover of literature, and have 
ſometimes had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing performances 
of my own in print, ſeveral of my eſſays having been 
tavourably received by the publiſhers of the magazines, 
I have a great deſire of becoming a correſpondent of the 
MIRROR ; but one circumſtance a good deal embarraſſes 
me; that is, the fear of detection in conveying my let- 
ters. This has frequently prevented me from ending an 
eſſay to other periodical publications, till the time proper 
tor its ap nce was paſt; and ſo I have loſt it altoge- 
ther. I have often ſet out with my paper in my pocket, 
paſſed and repaſſed the croſs, looked at the faces of dif- 
terent chairmen and porters, been at the foot of the ſtairs 
leading up to the penny- poſt office; yet, from the effects 
of an inſuperable baſh 
being delivered of my burden, . | 
12 | During 
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tulneſs, returned home withput » 
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During the publication of the Edinburgh Magazine 
and Review, this inconvenience was remedied, by the 
placing of a box near the printing-houſe, into which 
any letter or parcel might be dropped with very little 
chance of diſcovery. I would recommend to you, Sir, 
a ſimilar contrivance. We fee on the eves of ſome of 
our public buildings the mouths of certain animals cut 
out in ſtone, through which the water from the roof de- 
ſcends to ſome convenient part of the ſtreet beneath, 
One of thele, reverſed ſo as to gape upwards inſtead of 
downwards, would exactly anſwer the purpole wanted 
and, beſides tending to the eaſe and convenience of your 
correſpondents, would have a pretty alluſion to the Lion's 
mouth in the Guardian. It I might venture to point 
out a place for it, I would ſuggeſt that narrow paſſage 
at the back of Mr. Creech's ſhop, vulgarly called the 
Crames, as both centrical and ſecret. 

I am, S1R, &c. 
V. Z. 


Beſide a general deſire of obliging all my readers and 
eorreſpondents, I have really a 1 for this 
young gentleman's modeſty, having expeficnced the very 
embarraſſment he deſcribes in bringing forth to the world 
the fruits of my firſt boyiſh commerce with the mules, 
I, therefore, immediately communicated his propoſal to 
Mr. Creech, who ſent out one of his young men to exa- 
mine the {pot propoſed by Mr. Z. tor the ſtation of this 
literary conductor. The lad, who is a reader of plays, 
reported to us, on his return, that There is a kind of 
« local ſympathy,” which makes it not altogether ad- 
viſeable to erc& ſuch a ggachine in that place at preſent. 
The hint, however, ſhalf be duly attended to, when the 
magiſtrates (who, I am told, have, for ſcme time, had 
ſuch a {chen.e in view) ſet about putting the New 
Church, and it environs, on a more reſpectable footing. 


The ſecond letter was brought by a ſpruce footman, 
who, upo.. being aſked whence he came, replied, from 
Mrs. Meekly's. 


To 
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To the Author of the Mirror. 
SIR, 


HE world has, at different periods, been afflifted 
with diſeaſes peculiar to the times in which they 
appeared, and the faculty have, with great ingenuity, 
contrived certain generic names by which they might be 
diſtinguiſhed, it being a quality of great uſe and comfort 
in a phyſician to be able to tell preciſely of what diſorder 
his patient is likely to die. The nervous ſeems to be 
the ailment in greateſt vogue at preſent, a ſpecies of diſ- 
eaſe, which I am apt to conſider as not the leſs terrible 
tor being being leſs mortal than many others. I ſpeak 
not from perſonal experience, Mr. MIRROR 3 my own 
conſtitution, thank God! is pretty robuſt ; but I have 
the misfortune to be afflicted with a nervous wife. 

It is impoſſible to enumerate a twentieth part of the 
ſymptoms of this lamentable diſorder, or of the circum» 
ſtances by which its paroxyſms are excited or increaſed. 
Its dependence on the natural phænomena of the wind 
and weather, on the temperature of the air, whether hot 
or cold, moiſt or dry, might be accounted for; and my 
wife would then be in no worſe ſituation than the lady in 
a red cap and green jacket, whole figure I have ſeen in 
the little Nutch barometers known by the name of baby- 
houſes. But, beſide feeling the impreſſion of thoſe par- 
ticulars, her diſorder is brought on by incidents till 
more frequent, and leſs ealy to be foreſeen, than even the 
occahonal changes in our atmoſphere. A perſon running 
haſtily up or down ſtairs, ſhutting a door roughly, placing 
the tongs on the left ſide of the grate, and the poker on 
the right, ſetting the China figures on the mantle- piece 
a little awry, or allowing the toſſel of the bell-ſtring to 
wing but for a moment; any of thoſe little accidents has 
an immediate and irreſiſtible effect on the nervous ſyſtem 
of my wife, and produces ſymptoms, ſometimes of lan- 
guor, ſometimes of irritation, which I her huſband, my 
three children by a former marriage, and the other mem- 
bers of our tamily, equally feel and regret. The above 


cauſes of her diſtemper, a very attentive and diligent 
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diſcharge of our ſeveral duties might poſſibly prevent; 
but even our involuntary actions are apt to produce et- 
fects of a ſimilar or more violent nature. It was but the 
other day ſhe told my boy Dick he eat his pudding fo 
voraciouſly, as almoſt to make her faint, and remonſtrated 
againſt my ſneezing in the manner I did, which, ſhe ſaid, 
tore her poor nerves in pieces. 
One thing I have obſerved peculiar to this diſorder, 
which thoſe converſant in the nature of ſympathetic at- 
fections may be able to explain. It is not always pro- 
duced by exactly ſimilar cauſes, if fuch cauſes exiſt in 
diſſimilar ſituations, I have known my wife ſqueezed 
for hours in a ſide- box, dance a whole night at a ball, 
have my Lord talking as faſt and as loud to her as 
was poſſible there, and her noſe aſſailed by the ſtink of a 
whole row of flambeaux, at going in and coming out, 
without feeling her nerves in the ſmalleſt degree affected; 
yet, the very day after, at home, ſhe could not bear my 
Chair, or the chair of one of the children, to come within 
ſeveral feet of hers ; walking up ſtairs perfectly overcame 
her; none of us durſt talk but in whiſpers; and the ſmel] 
of my buttered roll made her ſick to death. 

As I reckon your paper a paper ot record for ſingular 


*enſes, and intolerable grievances of every ſort, I ſend the 


above for your inſertion, ſtating it according to its na- 
ture, in terms as phyſically deſcriptive as my little ac- 


quaintance with the healing art can ſupply. 


am, &c. | 
JoSEPH MEK. 


This correſpondent, as far as his wife's caſe falls 
within the department of the phyſician, I mutt refer to 
ray very learned friends Doctors Cullen and Monro, 
who, upon being properly attended, will give him, I am 
perſuaded, as ſound advice as it is in the power of me- 
dical (kill to ſuggeſt, In point of prudence, to which 
only my preſcriptions apply, I can adviſe nothing fo 
proper for Mr. Meekly himlelt, as to imitate the conduct 
of the huſband of that little lady he deſcribes, the miſ- 
trels of the Dutch baby-houfe ; between whom and — 

i wile, 
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wife, though there ſubſiſts a very intimate connection, 
there is yet a contract of a particular kind; whenever the 
gentleman is at home, the lady is abroad, and wice 
verſa. In their houſe, indeed, I do not obſerve any chil- 
dren z from which I conclude, that they have all been 
ſent to the academy and the boarding- ſchool. 

1 
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Sincerum cupimus vas incruſtare. HoRATs 


: To the Author of the Mirror, 
IR, 
OUR Mix RO, it ſeems, poſſeſſes uncommon vir- 
tues, and you generouſly hold it out to the pub- 
lic, that we may dreſs our characters at it. I truſt it is, 
at leaſt, a faithful glaſs, and will give a juſt repreſenta- 
tion of thoſe lurking imperfections or excellencies which 
we diſtinguiſh with difficulty, or ſometimes altogethar 
overlook. I ſtruggle, therefore, to get forward in the 
crowd, and to ſet before your moral MIRROR a perſon- 
age who has long embarraſſed me. | 
The obſervation of character, when I firſt looked be- 
yond a college for happineſs, formed not only my amule- 
ment, but, tor ſome&years, my favourite ſtudy. I had 
been ſo fortunate as early to imbibe tri notions of mo- 
rality and religion, and to arrive at manhood in perfect 
ignorance of vicious pleaſure. My heart was, therefore, 
led to place its hopes of happineſs in love and friendſhip : 
but books had taught me to dread miſplacing my affec- 
tions. On this account, anxious to gratify the © ſoif 
« d'aimer” that engroſſed me, I bent the whole of my 
little talents to diſcern the characters of my acquaitite 
ance ; and, blending ſentiments of religion with high no+ 
tions of moral excellence, and the refined intercourſe of 
cultivated minds, I fondly hoped, that, where I once 
tormed an attachment, it would laſt for ever, 


In 
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In this ſtate of mind I became acquainted with Cleone. 
She was young and beautiful, but without that dimpling 
play of features which indicates, in ſome women, a mind 
of extreme ſenſibility. Her eye beſpoke good ſenſe, and 
was ſometimes lighted up with vivacity, but never 
ſparkled with the keenneſs of unreſtrained joy, nor melt. 
ed with the ſuffuſion of indulged ſorrow. Her mann 
and addreſs had no tendency to familiarity z it was gen 
teel, rather than graceful. Her voice in converſatio 
was ſuited to her manner; it poſſeſſed thoſe level to 
which never offend, but ſeldom give pleaſure, and ſel- 
domer emotion. 

Her converſation was plain and ſenſible, Never at- 
— * wit or humour, ſhe contented herſelf with ex- 
preſſing, in correct and ünaffected language, juſt ſenti- 
ments on manners, and on works of taite ; and the ge- 
nius ſhe diſplayed in compoſitions becoming her ſex, and 
the 1 of her on conduct, did honour to her cri- 
ticiſms. She ſung with uncommon excellence. Her 
voice ſeemed to unfold itſelf in ſinging, to ſuit every 
muſical expreſſion, and to aſſume every tone of paſſion ſhe 
wiſhed to utter. I never felt the power of ſimple melody 
in agitating, affecting, and pleaſing, more ſtrongly than 
trom her performance. 

In company the was attentive, “ prevenante, but not 
inſinuating; and, though ſhe ſeemed to court the ſociety 
of men of letters and taſte, and to profeſs having inti- 
mate friendſhips with ſome individuals among them, I 
never could perceive that ſhe was ſubject to the common 
weakneſs of making a parade of this kind of intercourſe, 

Moſt people would ſuppoſe that I had found in Cleone 
the friend I was ſeeking; for both of us knew we could 
never be nearer than friends to each other, and ſhe treated 
me with ſome diſtinction. I found it, however, impoſſible 
to know her ſo well as to place in her the complete con- 
fidence eſſential to friendſhip. The minuteſt attention 
to every circumſtance in her appearance and behaviour, 
and ſtudying her for years in all the little varieties of ſitu- 
ation that an intimate acquaintance gave acceſs to ob- 
ler ve, proved unequal to diſcover with certainty the ge- 
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maine character of her diſpoſition or temper. No caprice 
betrayed her: no predominant ſhade could be marked in 
her tears, in her laugh, or in her ſmiles. Sometimes, 
however, I have thought ſhe breathed a ſoftnels of foul 
that tempted me to believe her generous; but, when I 
corfidered a little, the inner receſſes of her heart appear- 
ed {ill ſhut againſt the obſerver ; and I well knew, that 
even poignant ſenſibility is not inconſiſtent with predo- 
minant ſelfiſhneſs. | 

When contemplating Cleone, I have often thought of 
that beautiful trait in the deſcription of Petrarca's 
Laura: „ Il lampeggiar dell' angelico riſo *.*”* Theſe 
flaſhes of affection breaking from the foul, alone diſplay 
the truth, generoſity, and tenderneſs, that deſerve a 
friend. Theſe gleams from the heart ſhow us all its 
intricacies, its weakneſs and its vigour, and expoſe it 
naked and undiſguiſed to the ſpectator. A ſingle minute 
will, in this way, give more knowledge of a character, 
and juſtly, theretore, attract more confidence, than twenty 
years experience of refinement of taſte and propriety of 
conduct, 

I am willing to believe it was ſome error in education 
which had wrapt up Cleone's character in fo much ob- 
ſcurity, and not any natural defect that rendered it pru- 
dent to be inviſible. If there is an error of this kind, I 
hope your MIRROR will expoſe it, and prevent it from 
robbing ſuperior minds of their beſt reward—the confid- 
ence of * pb why 

In the preſent ſtate of ſociety, we have few opportu- 
ities of exhibiting our true characters by our actions; 
and the habits of the world ſoon throw upon our manners 

a veil that is impenetrable to others, and nearly ſo to our- 
d cles. Hence the only period when we can form friend- 
d aips is a few years in youth ; for there is a reſerve in 
the deportment, and a certain telfiſhneſs in the occupa- 


N- tions of manhood, unfayourable to the formiLg of warm 
n WE zitachments. It is, therefore, fatal to thE very ſource 
1 ef triendſhip, it, when yet children, we are to be prema- 
b- * The lightning of her angel ſmile. . © 
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turely bedaubed with the varniſh of the world. And 
yet, I fear, this is the neceſſary effect of modern educa. 
tion, 

In place of cheriſhing the amiable ſimplicity and 
frankneſs of children, every emanation of the heart is 
checked by the conſtant reſtraints, diſſimulation, and fta 
frivolous forms of faſhionable addreſs, with which we 
haraſs them. Hence they are nearly the ſame at four- ore 
teen as at five and twenty, when, after a youth ſpent in 
Joyleſs diſſipation, they enter life, ſlaves to ſelfiſſi appe- 
tites and reigning prejudices, and devoid of that virtu- 
ous energy of foul which ſtrong attachments, and the 
habits of deſerved confidence, inſpire. Even thoſe who, 
like Cleone, poſſeſs minds ſuperior to the common mould, 
though they cultivate their talents with ſucceſs, and, 
in ſome meaſure, educate themſelves anew, find it im- 
poſſible to get rid entirely of that artificial manner, and 
thoſe habits of reſtraint, with which they had been fo 
wy imbued, | 

Thus, like French taylors and dancing-maſters, pre- 
tending to add grace and ornament to nature, we con- 
ſtrain, diſtort, and incumber her; whereas the educa- 
tion of a poliſhed age ſhould, like the drapery of a fine 
ſtatue or portrait, confer decency, propriety, and ele- 
gance, and gracefully veil, but by no means conceal, 
the beautiful forms ot nature, 0 aq 

LALIUS 
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— it 
„ Errori nemen virtus poſuiſſet honeſtum, Hor» 


WAS lately applied to by a friend, in behalf ofa gen 
I tleman, who, he ſaid, had been unfortunate in lite, 
| to whom he was defirous of doing a particular piece of 

| ſervice, in which he thought my aſſiſtance might be uſe- 
. ful: „ Poor fellow !'* ſaid he, „I wiſh to ſerve him, 
„ becauſe I always knew him, diſſipated and —_— 
Þ « {cls 
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« leſs as he was, to be a good-hearted man, guilty of 
« many imprudent things, indeed, but without mean- 
« ing any harm! In ſhort, no one's enemy but his 


« own.” 

- I afterwards learned more particularly the circum- 
| i Qances of this gentleman's life and converſation, which 
© WL will take the liberty of laying before my readers, in 
x order to ſhow them what they are to underſtand by the 
| 


terms uſed by my friend, terms which, I believe, he 
was no wiſe 4 in uſing. 

The perſon whole intere#s he eſpouſed, was heir to 
a very conſiderable eſtate, He loſt his father when an 
infant; and being, unfortunately, an only ſon, was too 
much the darling of his mother ever to be contradicted. 
During his childhood he was not ſuffered to play with 
his equals, becauſe he was to be the king of all ſports, 
and to be allowed a ſovereign and arbitrary dominion 
over the perſons and properties of his play-follows. At 
ſchool he was attended by a ſervant, who helped him to 
thraſh boys who were too ſtrong to be thraſhed by him- 
ſelf, and had a tutor at home, who tranſlated the Latin 
which was too hard for him to tranſlate. At college 
he began to aſſume the man, by treating at taverns, 
making parties to the country, filling his tutor drunk, 
and hiring blackguards to break the windows of the 
profeſſor with whom he was boarded, ' He took in ſuc- 
ceſſion the degrees of a wag, a pickle, and a lad of met- 
tle, For a while, having made an elopement with his 
nother's maid, and fathered three children of other peo- 
ple, he got the appellation of a diſſipated dog: but, at 
aſt, beraking himſelf entirely to the bottle, and grow- 
ng redface and fat, he obtained the denomination of an 
oneſt fellow; which title he continued to enjoy as long 
en. WW be bad money to pay, or, indeed, much longer, 
. Wil: he had credit to ſcore, for his reckoning. X 
ite, . . 22 . 8 5 

During this laſt part of his progreſs, he married a 


OR" 


Ar oor girl, whom her father, from a miſtaken idea of his 
im, ane, forced to lacrifice herſelf to his wiſhes. After 


bt. ry ſhort ſpace, he grew too indifferent about her to 
5 e her ill, and broke her heart with the beſt-natured 
I neglect 
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negle& in the world. Of two children whom he had by 
her, one died at nurſe ſoon after the death of its mother; 
the eldeſt, a boy of ſpirit like his father, after twice 
running away from ſchool, was at laſt ſent a- board a 
Guinea-man, and was knocked on the head by a ſailor, in 
a quarrel about a negro wench, on the coaſt of Africa, 

Generoſity, however, was a part of his character 
which he never forfeited, Beſide lending money gen- 
teelly to many worthleſs companions, and becoming 
ſurety for every man who aſked him, he did ſome truly 
charitable actions to very deſerving objects. Theſe were 
told to his honour ;z and people who had met with refuſ- 
als from more conſiderate men, ſpoke of ſuch actions as 
the genuine teſt of feeling and humanity. They miſin- 
terpreted ſcripture for indulgence to his errors on ac- 
count of his charity, and extolled the goodneſs of his 
heart in every company where he was mentioned. Even 
while his mother, during her laſt illneſs, was obliged to 
accept of money from her phyſician, becauſe ſhe could 
not obtain payment of her jointure, and while, after herde- 
ceaſe, his two ſiſters were dunning him every day, without 
effect, for the ſmall annuity left them by their tather, he 
was called a good-hearted man by three-four' is of his 
acquaintance; and when, after having pawned their 
cloaths, rather than diſtreſs him, thoſe filters commenc- 
ed a law- ſuit to force him to do them juſtice, the ſame 
impartial judges pronounced them hard hearted and un- 
natural; nay, the ſtory is ſtill told to their prejudice, 
though they now prevent their brother from ſtarving, 
out of the profits of a little ſhop which they were then 
obliged to ſet up for their ſupport. 

The abuſe of the terms uſed by my friend, in regard 
to the character of this unfortunate man, would be ſuf. 
ficiently ſtriking from the relation I have given, without 
the neceſſity of my offering any comment on it. Vet 
the miſapplication of them is a thouland times repeated 


by people who have known and felt inſtances equally 


glaring of ſuch injuſtice. It may ſeem invidious to lei- 
ſen the praiſes of any praile- worthy quality; but it i 
ellential to the intereſts of virtue, that nb 

ou 
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thould not be allowed to aſſume the title of good- nature, 
nor profuſion to uſurp the honours of generoſity. 

The effect of ſuch miſplaced and ill- founded indulg- 
ence is hurtful in a double degree. It encourages the 
evil which it forbears to — and diſcourages the 
good qualities which are found in men of decent and ſober 
characters. If we look into the private hiſtories of unfor- 
tunate families, we will find moſt of their calamities to have 
proceeded from a negle&t of the uſeful duties of ſobriety, 
ceconomy, and attention to domeſtic concerns, which, 
though they ſhine not in the eye of the world, nay, are 
often ſubjected to its obloquy, are yet the ſureſt guardi- 
ans of virtue, of honour, and of independence. 

«« Be juſt before you are generous, is a good old 
old proverb, which the profligate hero of a much ad- 
mired comedy is made to ridicule, in a well-turned, and 
even a ſentimental period. But what right have thoſe 
{quanderers of their own and other men's fortunes to 
aſſume the merit of generoſity? Is parting with that mo- 
ney, which they value fo little, - generoſity ? Let them 
reftrain their diſſipation, their riot, their debauchery, 
when they are told that theſe bring ruin on the perſons 
and families of the honeſt and the induftrious ; let them 
ſacrifice one pleaſure to humanity, and then tell us of 
their generoſity and their feeling. A tranſient inſtance, 
in which the prodigal relieved want with his purſe, or 
the thoughtleſs debauchce promoted merit by his in- 
tereſt, no more deſerves the appellation of generoſity, 
than the raſhneſs of a drunkard 1s intitled to the praiſes 
of valour, or the freaks of a madman to the laurels of 

ius. 

In the character of a man conſidered as a being of any 
reſpect at all, we immediatly ſee a relation to his friends, 
his neighbours, and his country. His duties only con- 
fer real dightey, and, what may not be ſo eaſily allowed, 
but is equally true, can beſtow real pleaſure. I know 
not an animal more inſignificant, or leſs happy, than a 
man without any ties of affe&tion, or any exercile of 
duty, He muſt be very forlorn, or very deſpicable, in- 
deed, to whom it is poſſible to apply the phraſe uſed by 
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my friend, in „ the perſon whoſe flory 1 
have related above, and to ſay, that he is no ont's ene- 
my but his own. — 


—— 
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Non ſatis eſt pulchra eſſe poemqta; dulcia ſunto. Hor, 


ATURE is for ever before us. We can, as often 
as we pleaſe, contemplate the variety of her pro- 
duCtions, and feel the power of her beauty. We may 
feait our imaginations with the verdure of waving 
groves, the diverſified colours of an evening ſky, or the 
windings of a limpid river. We may dwell with rap- 
ture on thoſe more e exhibitions - —— the 
raging tempeſt, the billowy deep, or the ſtu ous 
8 — lift the ſoul with delightful Fang mand 26 
ſeem almoſt to ſuſpend her exertions. Theſe beautiful 
and vaſt appearances are ſo capable of affording pleaſure, 
that they become favourite ſubjects with the poet and 
the painter ; they charm us in deſcription, or they glow 
upon canvaſs. Indeed, the imitations of eminent ar- 
tiſts have been held on an equal footing, in regard to 
the pleaſure they yield, with the works of nature herſelt, 
and have ſometimes been deemed ſuperior, This ſub- 
ject deſerves attention; how it happens, that the deſcrip- 
tions of the poet, and the imitations of the painter, 
ſeem to communicate more delight than the things they 
deſcribe or imitate. f 
In eſtimating the reſpective merits of nature and of 
art, it will readily be admitted, that the preference, in 
every ſingle object, is due to the former. Take the 
ſimpleſt Vlofſom that blows, obſerve its tints or its ſtruc- 
ture,. and you will own them unrivalled. What pencil, 
how anim ited ſocver, can equal the glories of the ſky at 
ſun-ſet? or, can the repreſentations of moonlight, even 
by Homer, Milton, E Shakeſpeare, be more exquiſite- 


ly finiſhed than the real ſcenery of a moon- light night b 
It 
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If the poet and painter are capable of yielding ſuperi- 


or pleaſure, in their exhibitions, to what we receive from 
the works of their great original, it is in the manner of 
grouping their objects, and by their {kill in arrangement. 
In particular, they give uncommon delight, by attend- 
ing not merely to unity of deſign, but to unity, if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion, in the feelings they would ex- 
cite. In the works of nature, unleſs ſhe has been orna- 
mented and reformed by the taſte of an ingenious im- 
prover, intentions of this ſort are very ſeldom apparent. 
Objects that are gay, melancholy, ſolemn, tranquil, impe- 
tuous and, afntaſtic, are thrown together, without any re- 
gard to the influences of arrangement, or to the conſiſtency 
of their effects on the mind. The elegant artiſt, on the 
contrary, though his works be adorned with unbounded 
variety, foggetia only thoſe objects that excite ſimilar 
or kindred emotions, and excludes every thing of an 5 
poſite, or even of a different tendency. If the ſcene he 
deſcribes be ſolemn, no lively nor fantaſtic image can 
have admiſſion: but if, in a ſprightly mood, he diſplays 
ſcenes of feſtivity, every penſive and gloomy thought is 
debarred. Thus the figures he delineates have one un- 
2 direction; they make one great and entire im- 
preſſion. 

To illuſtrate this remark, let us obſerve the conduct 
of Milton in his two celebrated poems, L' Allegro, and 
II Penſeroſo. 

In the Allegro, meaning to excite a cheerful mood, 
he ſuggelts a variety of objects; for variety, by giving 
conſiderable exerciſe to the mind, and by not ſuffering it 
to reſt long on the ſame appearance, occaſions briſk and 
exhilarating emotions. Accordingly, the poet ſhews 
us, at one glance, and, as it were, with a ſingle daſh of 
his pen, | 

Ruſſet lawns, and fallows gray, # 
Where the nibbling flocks do ftray, 
Mountains, on whoſe barren breaſt 
The labouring clouds do often reſt g 
Meadows trim with daiſies pied, | 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide, | | 
K 2 The 
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The objects themſelves are cheerful ; for, beſides havin 
brooks, meadows, and flowers, we have the whiſtling 
plowman, the ſinging milk-maid, the mower whetting 
his ſcythe, and the ſhepherd piping beneath a ſhade, 
Theſe images, ſo numerous, ſo various, and ſo cheer- 
ful, are animated by lively contraſts: We have the 
mountains oppoſed to the meadows, “ Shallow brooks 
« and rivers wide.” Add to this, that the charms of 
the landicape are heightened by the bloom of a ſmiling 
ſeaſon ; and that the light poured upon the whole is the 
delightful radiance of a ſummer morning. 


Right againſt the eaſtern gate, 
Where the great ſun begins his ſtate, 
Rob'd in flames of amber light, 
The clouds in thouſand liv ries dight. 


Every image is lively; every thing different is with- 
held; all the emotions the poet excites are of one cha- 
rater and complexion. 

Let us now obſerve the conduct of his Il Penſeroſo. 
This poem is, in every reſpect, an exact counterpart ta 
the former. And the intention of the poet being to 
promote a ſerious and folemn mood, he removes every 
thing lively: “ Hence vain deluding joys.” He quits 
ſociety ; he chuſes ſilence, and opportunities for deep 
reflection; * Some ſtill removed place will fit.“ The 
objects are few. In the quotation, beginning with 
% Ruſſet lawns,” there are eight leading images; in 
the following, of equal length, there is only one; 


To behold the wand'ring moon, 

Riding near her higheſt noon, 

Like one that had been led aſtray 
Through the heav'n's wide. pathleſs way; 
And oft, as if her head the bow'd, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 


The ſounds that can be, in any reſpe&, agreeable ta 
him, muſt correſpond with his preſent humour: * 
; ong 
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ſong of the milkmaid, but that of the nightingale; not 
the whiſtling plowman, but the found of the curfeu - 
His images 1 one another (lowly, without any rapid 
or abrupt tranſitions, without any enlivening contraſts ; 
and he will have no other light for his landſcape than 
that of the moon: Or, if he cannot enjoy the ſcene 
without doors, he will have no other light within than 
that of dying embers, or of a ſolitary lamp at midnight. 
The time, and the place he chuſes for his retreat, are 
perfectly ſuited to his employment; for he is engaged in 
deep meditation, and in conſidering 


What worlds or what vaſt regions hold 
Th' immortal mind. 


Every image is ſolemn; every thing different is with. 
held: here, as before, all the emotions the poet excites are 
of one character and complexion. It is owing, in a great 
meaſure, to this attention in the writer, to preſerve uni- 
ty and conſiſtency of ſentiment, that, notwithſtanding 
conſiderable imperfect ions in the language and verſifica- 
tion, L'Allegro and II Penſcroſo have ſo many ad- 

mirers. | 
The {kill of the poet and the painter, in forming their 
works ſo as to excite kindred and united emotions, de- 
ſerves the greater attention, that perſons of true taſte 
are not ſo much affected, even in contemplating the 
beauties of nature with the mere perception of ex-ernal 
object, as with the general influences ot their union and 
correſpondence, It is not that particular tree, or that 
cavern, or that caſcade, which aftords them all their eu- 
joyment; they derive their chief pleaſure from the unit- 
ed effect of the tree, the cavern, and the caſcade. A per- 
ſon of ſenſibility will be lels able, perhaps, than ano- 
ther, to give an exact account of the different parts af 
an exquiſite landſcape, of its length, width, and the 
number of objects it contains. Yet the general effect 
poſſeſſes him altogether, and produces in his mind ve- 
ry uncommon ſenſations. The impulſe, however, is 
tender, and cannot be deicribed. Indeed, it is tlie 
4% WY power 
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power of producing theſe ſenſations that gives the ſtamp 


of genuine excellence, in particular, the works of the 
poet. Verſes may be poliſhed, and glow with excellent 
imagery ; but unleſs, like the poems of Parnel, or the 
lefſer poems of Milton, they pleaſe by their enchanting 
influence on the heart, and by exciting feelings that are 
conſiſtent, or of a finilar tendency, they are never truly 
delightful. Horace, I think, expreſſes this ſentiment, 
when he ſays, in the words of my motto, 


Non ſatis eſt pulchra eſſe poemata; dulcia ſunto: 


and an attention to this circumſtance is ſo important, 
that, along with ſome other exertions, it enables the 
poet and painter, at leaſt, to rival the works of nature, 
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a To the Author of the Mirror. 
IR, 
OME time ago I troubled you with a letter, giving 
an account of a particular fort of grievance telt by 
the families of men of ſmall tortunes, from their ac- 
quaintance with thoſe of great ones. I am emboldened 
by the favourable reception of my firſt letter to write 
you a ſecond upon the lame ſubject. | 
You will remember, Sir, my account of a viſit which 
my daughters paid to a great lady in our neighbourhood, 
and of the effects which that viſit had upon them, I 
was beginning to hope that time, and the ſobriety of 
manners which home exhibited, would reſtore them 
to their former ſituation, when, unfortunately, a circum- 
ſtance happened, ftill more tatal to me than their ex- 
pedition to ———, This, Sir, was the honour of a viſit 
trom the great lady in return. g 
I was juſt returning from the ſuperintendence of my 
plows in a field I have lately incloſed, when I was met, 
on the green before my door, by a gentleman (for ſuch 
| "= I took 
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I took him to be) mounted upon a very handſome geld- 
mg, who aſked me, by the appellation of honeſt friend, 
if this was not Mr. Homeſpun's; and, in the ſame 
breath, whether the ladies were at home? I told him, 
my name was Homeſpun, the houſe was mine, and my 
wife and daughters were, I believed, within. Upon 
this, the young man, pulling off his hat, and begging 
my pardon for calling me honeſt, ſaid he was diſpatched 
by Lady „ With her compliments to Mrs. and 
Miſſes Homeſpun, and that, if convenient, ſhe intended 
herſelf the honour of dining with them, on her return 
irom B Park, (the feat of another great and rich 
dy in our neighbourhood). 

I confeſs, Mr. Mix R OR, IT was ftruck ſomewhat of 
a heap with the meſſage; and it would not, in all pro- 
bability, have received an immediate anſwer, had it not 
been overheard by my eldeſt daughter, who had come to 
the window on the appearance of a ſtranger. Mr. 
* Papillot,”” faid ſhe immediately, „I rejoice to fee 
* you; I hope your lady, and all the family, are well.“ 
Very much at your ſervice, ma'am,” he replied, 
with a low bow; “ my lady ſent me before, with the 
offer of her beſt compliments, and that, ir conve- 
* nient' —and fo forth, repeating his words to me, 
** She does us infinite honour,”* ſaid my young madam, 
let her ladyſhip know how happy her viſit will make 
* us; but, in the mean time, Mr. Papillot, give your 
* hoi ſe to one of the ſervants, and come in and have a 
f* glaſs of ſomething after your ride.” © I am afraid,” 
antwered he, (pulling out his right hand watch, for, 


would you believe it, Sir? the fellow had one in each 


fob), 4 ſhall hardly have time to meet my lady at the 


% place ſhe appointed me.“ On a tecond invitation, 


however, he diſmounted, and went into the houſe, leav- 
ing his horſe to the care of the ſervants ; but the ſer- 
vants, as my daughter very well knew, were all in the 
helds at work ; ſo I, who have a liking for a good horſe, 
and cannot bear to lee him negletted, had the honour of 
putting Mr, Papillot's in the ſtable my ſelf. 

| After 
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After about an hour's ſtay, for the gentleman ſeemed 
to forget his hurry within doors, Mr. Papillot departed. 
My daughters, I mean the two polite ones, obſerved 
how handſome he was ; and added another obſervation, 
that it was only to particular friends my lady ſent mel. 
ſages by him, who was her own body-ſervant, and not 
accuſtomed to ſuch offices. My wife ſeemed highly 
pleaſed with this laſt remark; I was about to be angry; 
but on ſuch occaſions it is not my way to ſay much; I 
generally ſhrug up my ſhoulders in ſilence; yet, as I ſaid 
before, Mr. MIRROR, I would not have you think me 
hen-peck'd. | 

By this time, every domeſtic about my houſe, male 
and female, were called from their ſeveral employments 
to aſſiſt in the preparations for her ladyſhip's reception. 
It would tire you to enumerate the various ſhifts that 
were made, by purchaſing, borrowing, &c. to turniſh 
out a dinner ſuitable to the occaſion. My grey little 
poney, which I keep for ſending to market, 2 his 
2 in the cauſe, and has never been good for any thing 

nce. 

Nor was there leſs ado in making ourſelves and 
our attendants fit to appear before ſuch company. The 
female part of the family managed the matter pretty 
eaſily, women, I obſerve, having a natural talent that 
way. My wife took upon herlelt the charge of apparel- 
ing me for the occaſion. A laced ſuit which I had worn 
at my marriage was got up for the purpoſe 3 but 
the breeches burſt a ſeam at the very attempt of pulling 
them on, and the ſleeves ot the coat were allo impractic- 
able; ſo ſhe was forced to content herſelf with clothing 
me in my Sunday's coat and breeches, with the laced 
waiſtcoat of the above-mentioned ſuit, lit in the back, 
to ſet them off a little. My gardener, who has been ac- 
cuſtomed, indeed, to ſerve in many capacities, had his 
head cropped, curled, and powdered, for the part of 
butler; one of the beſt-looking p'ow-boys had a yellow 
cape clapped to his Sunday's coat to make him pals for 
a lervant in livery; and we borrowed my ſon- in- law 


the parlon's man for a third hand. a 
A 
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All this was accompliſhed, though not without ſome 
tumult and diſorder, before the arrival of the great 
lady. She gave us, indeed, more time for the purpoſe 
than we looked for, as it was near fix o'clock betore ſhe 
arrived. But this was productive of a misfortue on the 
other hand; the dinner my poor wife had buſtled, 
ſweated, and ſcolded for, was ſo over-boiled, over- 
ſtewed, and over-roaſted, that it needed the appetite of 


ſo late an hour to make it go well down even with me, 


who am not very nice in theſe matters: luckily her 
wy ur as I am told, never eats much, for fear 
of ſpoiling her ſhape, now that ſmall waiſts have come 
into faſhion again. 

The dinner, however, though ſpoiled in the cooking, 
was not thrown away, as her ladyſhip's train made ſhift 
to eat the greateſt part of it. When I ſay her train, I 
do not mean her ſervants only, of which there were half 


a dozen in livery, beſide the illuſtrious Mr. Papillot, 


and her ladyſhip's maid, gentlewoman I ſhould ſay, 
who had a table to themſelves. Her parlour-attendants 
were equally numerous, conſiſting of two ladies and fix 
gentlemen, who had accompanied her ladyſhip m this 
excurſion, and did us the honour of coming to eat and 
drink with us, and bringing their ſervants to do the 
— though we had never ſeen or heard of them 
ka | . 4 
During the peogepls of this entertainment, there 
were ſeveral little embarraſſments which might appear 
ridiculous in deſcription, but were matters of ſerious 
diſtreſs to us. Soup was ſpilled, diſhes overturned, 
and glaſſes broken, by the awkwardneſs of our attend- 
ants; and things were not a bit mended by my wite's 


ſolicitude (who, to do her juſtice, had all her eyes about. 


lier) to corre& them. 

From the time of her ladyſhip's arrival, it was im- 
poſſible that dinner could be over before it was dark; 
this, with the conſideration. of the bad road ſhe had 
to paſs through in her way to the next houſe ſhe meant 
to viſit, produced an invitation from my wite and daugh- 
ters 
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ters to paſs the night with us, which, after a few words 
of apology for the trouble ſhe gave us, and a few more 
of the honour we received, was agreed to. This gave 
riſe to a new ſcene of preparation, rather more difhcult 
than that before dinner. My wite and I were diſlodged 
from our own apartment, to make room for our noble 
gueſt. Our four daughters were crammed in by us, and 
{lept on the floor, that their rooms might be left for the 
two ladies and four of the gentlemen who were entitled 
to the greateſt degree of reſpect; for the remainin 
two, we found beds at my ſon-in-law's. My two edel 
daughters had, indeed, little time to ſleep, being clo- 
ſetted the greateſt part of the night with their right ho- 
nourable viſitor. My offices were turned topſy - turvy 
for the accommodation of the ſervants of my gueſts, 
and my own horſes turned into the fields, that their's 
might occupy my ſtable. 

All theſe are hardſhips of their kind, Mr. MikRox, 
which the honour that accompanies them ſeems to me 
not fully to compenſate ; but theſe are ſlight grievances, 
in compariſon with what I have to complain of as the 
effects of this viſit, The malady of my two eldeſt daugh- 
ters is not only returned with increaſed violence upon 
them, but has now communicated itſelf to every other 
branch of my family. My wife, formerly a decent 
diſcreet woman, who liked her own way, indeed, but 
was a notable manager, now talks of this and that piece 
of expence as ney ak to the rank of a gentlewoman, 
and has lately dropped ſome broad hints, that a winter 
in town is neceſſary to the accompliſhment of one. My 
two younger daughters have got the heads that formerly 
belonged to their elder ſiſters, to each of whom, un- 
fortunately, the great lady preſented a ſet of feathers, 
for which new heads were eſſentially requiſite, 

The inſide of all of them has undergone a very 
ſtriking metamorphoſis from this one night's inſtruction 
of their viſitor. here is, it ſeems, a faſhion in moral- 
ity, as well as in dreſs; and the preſent mode is not 
guite ſo ſtrait-laced as the ſtays are, My two fine _ 
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talked, a few mornings ago, of ſuch a gentleman's 
connection with Miſs C , and ſuch another's ar- 
rangement with Lady G „ with all the eaſe in the 
world; yet theſe words, I find, being interpreted, 
mean nothing leſs than fornication and adulter y. I 
ſometimes remonſtrate warmly, eſpecially when I have 
my ſon-in-law to back me, againſt theſe new- fangled 
freedoms ; but another doctrine they have learned is, 
that a father and a parſon may preach as they pleaſe, but 
are to be followed only according to the inclination 
of their audience. Indeed I could not help obſerving, 
that my Lady never mentioned her abſent 
lord, (who, I underſtand, is ſeldom of her parties), 
except ſometimes to let us know how much ſhe differed 
in opinion from him. 

his contempt of authority, and affectation of fa- 
ſhion, has gone a ſtep lower in my houſehold. My 
gardener has tied his hair behind, and ſtolen my flour 
to powder it ever ſince he ſaw Mr. Papillot ; and yeſter- 
day he gave me warning that he ſhould leave me next 
term, if I did not take him into the houſe, aud provide 
another hand for the work in the garden. I found 
a great hoyden, who waſhes my daughters' linens, ſit- 
ting, the other afternoon, dreſſed in one of their caſt fly- 
caps, entertaining this ſame oaf of a gardener, and the 
wives of two of my farm-ſervants, with tea, forſooth ; 
and when I quarrelled her for it, ſhe replied, that 
Mrs. Dimity, my Lady 's gentlewoman, told 
her all the maids at ———— had tea, and ſaw com- 
pany, of an afternoon. 

But I am retolved on a reformation, Mr. MiRRoR, 
and ſhall let my wife and daughters know, that I will 
be maſter of my own houſe and my own expences, and 
will neither be made a fool nor a beggar, though it were 


after the manner of the greatcſt lord in Chriſtendom. 


Yet I confeſs I am always tor trying gentle methods 
firſt. I beg, therefore, that you will inſert this in your 
next paper, and add to it lome exhortations of your 
own to prevail on them, it poſſible, to give over a be- 
haviour, which, I think, under favour, is rather im- 


Props 
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roper even in great folks, but is certainly ruinous to 
ittle ones, 
I am, &c. 
JohN HOMESPURN, 


Mr. Homeſpun's relation, too valuable to be ſhorten. 
ed, leaves me not room at preſent for any obſervations. 
But I have ſeen the change of manners among ſome of 
my countrywomen, for ſeveral years paſt, with the moſt 
ſenſible regret; and I intend ſoon to devote a paper to a 
{crious remonſtrance with them on the ſubject. 

Z 
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OTHING can * a truer picture of the manners 


of any particular age, or point out more ſtrongly 
thoſe circumſtances which diſtinguiſh it from others, 
than the change that takes 72 in the rules eſtabliſhed 
as to the external conduct of men in ſociety, or in what 
may be called the ſyſtem of politeneſs. 

It were abſurd to ſay, that, from a man's external 
conduct, we are always to judge of the feelings of his 
mind; but, certainly, when there are rules lai down 
for men's external behaviour to one another, we may 
conclude, that there are ſome general feelings prevalent 
among the people which dictate thoſe rules, and makes 
deviation from them be conſidered as improper. When 
at any time, therefore, an alteration in thoſe genera! 
rules takes place, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the 
change has been produced by ſome alteration in the fecl- 
ings, and in the ideas of propriety and impropriety of 
the people. 

Whoever conſiders the rules of external behaviour 
eſtabliſhed about a century ago, mult be convinced, that 
much leſs attention was then paid by men of high rank 
to the feelings of thole beneath them, than in the pre- 
feat age. In that zca, a man ulcd to meaſure out his 
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complaiſance to others according to the degree of rank 
in which they ſtood, compared with his own. A peer 
had a certain manner of addreſs and ſalutation to a peer 
of equal rank, a different one to a peer of an inferior 
order, and, to a commoner, the mode of addreſs was 
diverſified according to the antiquity of his family, or 
the extent of his poſſeſſions; ſo that a ſtranger whe 
KF to be preſent at the levee of a great man, 
could, with tolerable certainty, by examining his fea- 
tures, or attending to the lowneſs of his bow, judge of 
the different degrees of dignity among his viſitors, 
Were it the purpoſe of the preſent paper, this might 
be traced back to a very remote period. By the Earl of 
Northumberland's houſehold book, begun in the year 
1512, it appears, that my lord's board-end, that 1s to 
lay, the end of the table where he and his principal 
gueſts were ſeated, was ſerved with a different and more 
delicate fort of viands, than thoſe allotted to the lower 
end. It is thought good,” ſays that curious record, 
* that no pluvers be bought at no time but only in. 
„ Chriſtmas, and principal feaſts, and 7 lord to be 
© ſeryed therewith, and his board-end, and no other “.“ 
In this country, and in a period nearer our own 
times, we have heard of a Highland chieftain, who 
died not half a century ago, remarkable for his hoſpi - 
tality, and for having his table conſtantly crowded with 
a number of gueſts ; poſſeſſing a high idea of the dig- 
nity of his family, and warmly attached to ancient mane 
ners, he was in ule very nicely to diſcriminate, by his 
behaviour to them, the ranks of the different perſons he 
entertained, The head of the table was occupied 
by himſelf, and the reft of the company ſat nearer 
or more remote from him according to their reſpective 
ranks. All, indeed, were allowed to partake of the 
lame food; but, when the liquor was produced, which 


* The line of diſtinction was marked by a large Salt-- 
seller placed in the middle of the table, above which, at 
«© my lord's board-end,” ſat the diſtinguiſned gueſts, and 
below it thoſe of an inferior claſs. 
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was at that time, and perhaps ſtill is in ſome parts 
of Scotland, accounted the principal part of a feaſt, a 
different ſort of beverage was aſſigned to the gueſts, ac- 
cording to their different dignities. The landlord him- 
ſelf, aud his family, or near relations, drank wine of 
the beſt kind; to perſons next in degree, was allotted 
wine of an inferior ſort; and to gueſts of a ſtill Jower 
rank, were allowed only thoſe liquors which were the 
natural produce of the country. This diſtinction was 
9 9 to the rules of politeneſs at that time eſtabliſh- 

the entertainer did not feel any thing diſagrecable 
in making it; nor did any of the entertained think them- 
ſelves intitled to take this treatment amiſs. 5 

It muſt be admitted, that a behaviour of this ſort 
would not be conſonant to the rules of politeneſs eſta- 
bliſhed in the preſent age. A man of good breeding 
now conſiders the ſame degree of attention to be due to 
every man in the rank of a gentleman, be his fortune 
or the antiquity of his family what it may; nay, a man 
of real politeneſs will feel it rather more incumbent on 
him to be attentive and complaiſant to his inferiors in 
theſe reſpects, than to his equals, The idea which in 
modern times is entertained of politeneſs, points out 
ſuch a conduct. It is founded on this, that a man of a 
cultivated mind is taught to fee] a greater degree of 
pleaſure in attending to the eaſe and happineſs of people 
with whom he mixes in ſociety, than in ſtudying his 
own. On this account, he gives up what would be 
agreeable to his own taſte, becauſe he finds more ſatiſ- 
faction in humouring the taſte of others. Thus, a gen- 
tleman, now-a-days, takes the loweſt place at his own 
table; and, if there be any delicacy there, it is ſet apart 
for his gueſts. The entertainer nds a much more ſen- 
ſible pleaſure in beſtowing it on them, than in taking it 
to himſelt. 

From the ſame cauſe, if a gentleman be in company 
with another not ſo opulent as himſelf, or however wor- 
thy, not poſſeſſed of the ſame degree of thoſe adventiti- 
ous honours which are held in 1 by the world, po- 
litcncls will teach the former to pay peculiar e 
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and obſervation to the latter. Men, even of the higheſt 
minds, when they are firſt introduced into company with 
their ſuperiors in rank or fortune, are apt to fed a cer- 
tain degree of awkwardneſs and uneaſineſs which it re- 
quires {ome time and habit to wear off. A man of for- 
tune or of rank, if poſſeſſed of a ſenſible mind, and 
real politeneſs, will feel, and be at particular pains to 
remove this. Hence he will be led to be rather more 
attentive to thoſe, who, in the eyes of the multitude, are 
reckoned his inferiors, than to others who are more upon 
a footing with him. 

It is not propoſed, in this paper to enquire what are 
the cauſes of the difference ot men's ideas, as to the 
rules of politeneſs in this and the former age. It is 
ſufficient to obſerve, and the reflection is a very pleaſant 
one, that the modern rules of good-breeding muſt give 
us a higher idea of the humanity and refinement of 
this age than of the former; and, though the mode of 
behaviour above mentioned may not be univerſally ob- 
ſerved in practice, yet it is hoped it will not be diſput- 
ed, that it is conſonant to the rules which are now pretty 
generally eſtabliſhed, 


It ought, however, to be obſerved, that, when we 


ſpeak, even at this day, of good-breeding, of polite- 
neſs, of complaiſance, theſe expreſſions are always con- 
fined to our behaviour towards thoſe who are conſidered 
to be in the rank of gentlemen ; but no ſyſtem of polite- 
neſs or of complaiſance is eſtabliſhed, at leaſt in this 
country, for our behaviour to thoſe of a lower ſtation. 
The rules of good-breeding do not extend to them; and 
he may be eſteemed the beſt bred man in the world who 
is a very brute to his ſervants and dependents.. 

This I cannot help conſidering as a matter of regret z 
and it were to be wiſhed that the ſame humanity and re- 
finement which recommends an equal attention to all in 
the rank of gentlemen, would extend ſome degree of 
that attention to thoſe who are in ſtations below them. 

It will require but little obſervation to be ſatisfied 
that all men, in whatever ſituation, are endowed with 
the ſame feelings, (though education or example may 
give them a different modification), and that one in the 

| L 2 loweſt 
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loweſt rank of life may be ſenſible of a piece of inſolence, 
or an affront, as well as one in the higheſt. Nay, it 
ought to be conſidered, that the greater the diſproportion 
of rank, the. affront will be the more ſenſibly felt; the 
greater the diſtance from which it comes, and the more 
unable the perſon affronted to revenge it, by ſo much the 

heavier will it fall. | | 

It is not meant that, in our tranſactions with men of 
a very low ſtation, and who, from their circumſtances 
and the wants of ſociety, muſt be employed in ſervile la- 
bour, we are to behave, in all reſpects, as to thoſe who 
are in the rank of gentlemen. The thing is impoſſible, 
and ſuch men do not expect it. But, in all our inter- 
courſe with, them, we ought to conſider that they are 
men poſſeſſed of like feelings with ourſelves, which na- 
ture has give them, and no ſituation can or ought to 
eradicate. When we employ them in the labour of lite, 
it ought to be our ſtudy to demand that labour in the 
manner eaſieſt to them; and we ſhould never forget, 
that gentleneſs is part of the wages we owe them for 
their ſervice, | | | 

Yet how many men, in other reſpects of the beſt and 
moſt reſpectable characters, are, from inadvertency, or 
the force of habit, deaf to thoſe conſiderations; and, in- 
deed, the thing has been ſo little attended to, that in 
this, which has been called a polite age, complaiſance 
to ſervants and dependents is not, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, at leaſt in this country, conſidered as making any 
part of politeneſs. 

But there is another ſet of perſons ſtill more expoſed 
to be treated roughly than even domeſtic ſervants, and 
theſe are the waiters at inns and taverns. Between a 

: maſter and ſervant a certain connection ſubſiſts, which 
prevents the former from uſing the latter very ill. The 
' ſervant, if he is good for any thing, naturally forms an 
attachment to his maſter and to his intereſt, which pro- 
duces a mutual intercourſe of kindneſs between them, 
But no connection of this ſort can be formed with the 
temporary attendants above mentioned. - Hence the mon- 
ſtrous abuſe which ſuch perſons frequently ſuffer ; every 
3 | traveller, 
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traveller, and every man who enters a tavern, thinks he 
is intitled to vent his own ill humour upon them, and 
vollies of curſes are too often the only language they 
meet with, 

Having mentioned the waiters in inns and taverns, I 
cannot avoid taking particular notice of the treatment 
to which thoſe of the female ſex, who are employed in 

laces of that ſort, are often expoſed. Their ſituation 
13, indeed, peculiarly unfortunate. If a girl in an inn 
happen to be handſome, and a parcel of young thought- 
lets fellows caſt their eyes upon her, ſhe is immediately 
made the ſulje& of taunt and merriment ; coarſe and 
indecent jokes are often uttered in her hearing, and con- 
verſation ſhocking to modeſt ears is frequently addreſſ- 
ed to her. The poor girl, all the while, is at a loſs how 
to behave; if ſhe venture on a ſpirited anſwer, the pro- 
bable conſequence will be to raiſe the mirth of the fa- 
cetious company, and to „ e to a repetition of 
inſults. If, guided by the feelings of modeſty, ſhe avoid 
the preſence of the impertinent gueſts, ſhe is complain- 
ed of for neglecting her duty; ſhe loſes the little per- 
quiſite which, otherwiſe, ſhe would be intitled to; per- 
haps diſobliges her miſtreſs, and loſes her place. ho- 
ever attends but for a moment to the caſe of a poor girl 
ſo ſituated, if he he not loſt to all ſenſe of virtue, muſt 
tell his heart relent at the cruelty of taking advantage 
of ſuch a ſituation, But the misfortune is, that we 
ſeldom attend to ſuch caſes at all; we ſometimes think 
of the fatigues and ſufferings incident to the bodies of 
our interiors; but we ſcarcely ever allow any ſenſe o 
pain to their minds. 

Among the French, whom we mimic in much falſe 
politeneſs, without learning from them, as we might do, 
much of the true, the oblervances of good-breeding are 
not confined merely to gentlemen, but extend to perſons 
of the loweſt ranks. Thus, a Frenchman hardly ever 
a\|Jretles his ſervant without calling him Monheur, and 
the meaneſt woman in a country village is addreſſed by 
the appellation of Madame. The accoſting, in this 
manner, people of ſo very low a rank, in the lame terms 
L 3 with 
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with thoſe ſo much their ſuperiors, m 
extravagant; but the practice ſhews | 
tined and elegant people are attentive 
the meaneſt, when they have extendec 
remonial of politeneſs even to them. 
— . 
—— 
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There is a kind of mournful eloquence 
In thy dumb grief, which ſhames all c 
| "4 


VERY amiable and much-re 
mine, whoſe real name I ſhall 
ot Wentworth, had lately the mis 
wife, who was not only peculiarly be 
foul was the manſion of every virtue 
gant accompliſhment. She was ſudd 
flower of. her age, after having lived 
the beſt and moſt affectionate of buſt 
ſimilarity of temper and diſpoſition, 
of taſte and ſentiment, had linked tt 
in early youth, and each ſucceeding 
add new ſtrength to their affection. 
an affluent fortune, they preferred the 
country to all the gay pleaſures of t 
cultivation of their eſtate, in cheriſhi1 
duſtry of its inhabitants, in ornam 
ſeat, in the ſociety of one another, in 
tle of their little children, and in the 
friends, Mr. Wentworth and his -/ 
with gratified, and their happineſs ce 
My readers will judge, then, what 1 
Wentworth's feelings, when Amelia 
torn from him, in the very prime of 
midſt of her felicity. 1 dreaded th 
a mind of his nice and delicate ſenſib 
ing a letter from his brother, requet 
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much-reſpe&ted friend of | 
I ſhall conceal under that ? 
the misfortune of loſing a 
iarly beautiful, but whoſe 
virtue, and of every ele- 
as ſuddenly cut off in the 
g lived twelve years with 
of buſbands. A perfect 
tion, a kindred delicacy 
nked their hearts together 
eeding year ſeemed but to 
tion. Though poſſeſſed of 
rred the . of the 
res of the capital. In the 
cheriſhing the virtuous in- 
ornamenting a beautiful 
ther, in the innocent prat- 
d in the company of a few 
d his Amelia found every 
zineſs complete. 
, what mult have been Mr. 
Amelia was thus ſuddenly 
rime of her life, and in the 
aded the effects of it upon 
e ſenſibility ; and, receiv- 
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them, 
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them, I haſtened thither, to endeavour, by my reſence, 
to aſſuage his grief, and prevent thoſe fatal conſe- 
quences, of which I was ſo apprehenſive. 

As I approached the houſe, the fight of all. the well- 
known ſcenes brought freſh into my mind the remem- 
brance of Amelia; and I felt myſelf but ill qualified to 
act the part of a comforter. When my carriage ſtopped 
at the gate, I trembled, and would have given the 
world to go back. A heart-felt ſorrow fat on the coun- 
tenance of every ſervant; and I walked into the houſe, 
without a word being uttered. In the hali I was met 
by the old butler, who has grown grey-headed in the 
family, and he haſtened to conduEt me up ſtairs. As I 
walked up, I commanded firmneſs enough to ſay, 
« Well, William, how is Mr. Wentworth?“ The old 
man, turning about with a look that pierced my heart, 
ſaid, * Oh, Sir, our excellent lady!“ Here his 
grief overwhelmed him; and it was with difficulty he 
was able to open to me the door of the apartment. 

Mr, Wentworth ran and embraced me with the 
warmeſt affeftion, and, after a few moments, aſſumed 
a firmneſs, and even an eaſe, that ſurpriſed me. His 
brother, with a ſiſter of Amelia's, and ſome other friends 
that were in the room, appeared more overpowered than 
my friend himſelf, who, by the fortitude of his behaviour, 
ſeemed rather to moderate the grief of thoſe around him, 
than to demand their compaſſion for himlelf. By his 
gentle and kind attentions, he ſeemed anxious to relieve 
their ſorrow, and, by a fort of concerted tranquillity, 
ſtrove to prevent their diſcovering any ſymptoms of the 
bitter anguiſh which preyed upon his mind. His coun- 
tenance was pale, and his èyes betrayed that his heart 
was ill at eaſe; but it was that filent and majeitic ſor- 
row which commands our reverence and our admira- 
tion, 

Next morning after breakfaſt I chanced to take up a 
volume of Metaſtatio, that lay amongſt other books up- 
on a table; and, as I was turning over the leaves, a flip 
of paper, with ſomething written on it, dropped upon 
the floor, Mr, Wentworth picked it up; and, _ 
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looked at it, I ſaw the tears ſtart into his eyes, and, fetch. 
Ing a deep ſigh, he uttered, in a low and broken voice, 
« My poor Amelia!“ —It was a tranſlation of a fa- 
vourite paſſage which ſhe had been attempting, but had 
left unfiniſhed. As if uneaſy leſt I had perceived his 
emotion, he careleſsly threw his arm over my ſhoulder, 
and reading aloud a few lines of the page which I held 
open in my hand, he went into ſome remarks on the 
poetry of that elegant author. Some time after, I ob. 
ſerved him take up the book, and carefully replacing 
the ſlip of paper where it had been, put the volume in 
his pocket. | 
Mr. Wentworth propoſed that we ſhould walk out, 
and that he himſelf would accompany us. As we ſtep- 
ped through the hall, one of my friend's youngeſt boys 
came running up, and catching his papa by the hand, 
cried out with joy, that, © Mamma's Rover was return- 
«© ed.” This was a ſpaniel, who had been the favourite 
of Amelia, and had followed her in all her walks; but, 
after her death, had been ſent to the houſe of a villager, 
to be out of the immediate ſight of the family. Having 
ſomehow made its eſcape from thence, the dog had that 
morning found his way home; and, as ſoon as he law 
Mr. Wentworth, leaped upon him with, an exceſs of 
fondnels, I faw my friend's lips and cheeks quiver, 
He catched his little Frank in his arms; and, for a few 
moments, hid his face in his neck. 

As we traverſed his delightful grounds, many differ- 
ent ſcenes naturally recalled the remembrance ot Ame- 
lia, My friend, indeed, in order to avoid ſome of her 
tavourite walks, had conducted us an unuſual road; 
but what corner could be found, that did not bear the 
trace of her hand ? Her elegant taſte had marked the pe- 
culiar beauty of each different ſcene, and had brought 
it forth to view with ſuch a happy delicacy of art, as 
to make it ſeem the work of nature alone. As we croll- 
ed certain paths in the woods, and paſſed by ſome rultic 
buildings, I could ſometimes diſcern an emotion in my 
friend's countenauce; but bg inſtantly fifled it with a 
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firmneſs and dignity that made me careful not to ſeem ta 
obſerve it. 

Towards night, Mr. Wentworth having ſtolen out 
of the room, his brother and I ſtepped out to a terrace 
behind the houſe, It was the duſk of the evening, the 
air was mild and ſerene, and the moon was riſing in all 
her brightneſs from the cloud of the eaſt, The fineneſs 
of the night made us extend our walk, and we ſtrayed 
into a hollow valley, whoſe ſides are covered with trees 
overhanging a brook that pours itſelf along over broken 
rocks. We approached a ruſtic grotto placed in a ſequeſt- 
ered corner under a half- impending rock. My companion 
ſtoppsd, „ This,“ ſaid he, © was one of Amelia's 
« walks, and that grotto was her favourite evening re- 
« treat, The laſt night ſhe ever walked out, and the 
« very evening ſhe caught that fatal fever, I was with 
© my brother and her, while we fat and read to each 
« other in that very place.” While he ſpoke, we per- 
ceived a man ſteal out of the grotto, and, avoiding us, 
take his way by a path through a thicket of trees on 
the other fide. „ It is my. brother,” ſaid young 
Wentworth; „ he has been here in his Amelia's fa- 
6 vourite grove, indulging that grief he fo caretully 
“ conceals from us.“ | 

We returned to the houſe, and found Mr. Went. 
worth with the reſt of the company. He forced on 
ſome converſation, and even affected a degree of gentle 
pleaſantry during the whole evening, 

Such, in ſhort, is the noble deportment of my friend, 
that, in place of finding it neceſſary to temper and mo- 
derate his grief, I mutt avoid ſeeming to perceive it, 
and dare ſcarcely appear even to think of the heavy cala- 
mity which has befallen him. I too well know what he 
feels; but the more I know this, the more does the dig- 
nity of his recollection and fortitude excite my admira- 
tion, and command my ſilent attention and reſpect. 

How very different is this dignified and reſerved ſor- 
row from that weak and teaſing grief which diſguſts, _ 
by its fighs and tears, and clamorous lamentations ? 
How much does fuch noble fortitude of deportment call 

| forth. 
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forth our regard and reverence? How much is a charac. 
ter, in other reſpects eſtimable, degraded by a contrary 
demeanour ? How much does the exceſſive, the impor. 
tunate, and unmanly griet of Cicero, diminiſh the very 
high reſpect which we ſhould otherwiſe entertain for the 
exalted character of that illuſtrious Roman? 

Writers on practical morality have deſcribed and ana- 
lized the paſſion of grief, and have pretended to pre- 
{cribe remedies for reſtoring the mind to tranquillity ; 
but, I believe, little benefit has been derived from any 
thing they have adviſed. To tell a perſon in grief, that 
time will relieve him, is truly applying no remedy; 
and, to bid him reflect how many others there may be 
who are more wretched, is a very inefficacious one. 
The truth is, that the exceſs of this, as well as of other 
reer muſt be prevented rather than cured. It muſt 

obviated, by our attaining that evenneſs and equality 
of temper, which can ariſe only from an improved un. 
derſtanding, and an habitual intercourſe with refined 
ſociety. Theſe will not, indeed, exempt us from the 
pangs of ſorrow, but will enable us to bear them with 
a noble grace and propriety, and will render the preſence 
of our friends (which is the only remedy) a very effec- 
tual cure. 

This is well explained by a philoſopher, who is no 
leſs eloquent than he is profound. He juſtly obſerves, 
that we naturally on all occaſions, endeavour to bring 
down our own paſſions to that pitch which thoſe about 
us can correſpond with. We view ourſelves in the 
light in which we think they view us, and ſeek to ſuit 
our behaviour to what we think their feelings can go 
along with. With an intimate friend, acquainted with 
every circumſtance of our ſituation, we can, in ſome 
meaſure, give way to our grief, but are more calm than 
when by ourſelves. Betore a common acquaintance, we 
aſſume a greater ſedateneſs. Before a mixed afſembly, 
we affect a (till more conſiderable degree of compoſure. 
Thus, by the company of our friends at firſt, and at- 
terwards, by mingling with ſociety, we come to ſuit 


our deportment to what we think they will approve of; 
| we 
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we gradually abate the violence of our paſſion, and re- 
ſore our mind to its wonted tranquillity, 
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No. XXVIII. SATURDAY, MAY 1. 


Currit ad Indos i 
Pauperiem fugiens. Hor 


ce ND did you not bluſh for our countrymen ?“ 

taid Mr. Umphraville to Colonel Plumb, as 
the latter was deſcribing the ſack of an Indian city, and 
the plunder of its miſerable inhabitants, with the death 
of a Rajah who had gallantly defended it. ; 

« Not at all, Sir,“ anſwered the Colonel coolly; 
te our countrymen did no more than their duty; and, 
« were we, to decline performing it on {ſuch occaſions, 
« we ſhould be of little ſervice to our country in India.“ 

Mr. Umphraville made no anſwer to this detence ; but 
a ſilent indignation, which ſat upon his countenance, im- 
plied a ſtronger diſapprobation of it than the molt la- 
boured reply he A have offered. 

For the ſame reaſon which induced him to avoid any 
farther diſcuſſion of the ſubje&, my friend endeavoured to 
give the converſation a difterent turn, He led the Colo- 
nel into a deſcription of the country of India; and, as 
that gentleman deſcribed in very lively colours the beau- 
ty of its appearance, the number of its people, and the 
variety and richnels of its productions, Mr. Umphraville 
liſtened to this part of his diſcourie with an uncommon 
degree of pleaſure and attention. 

But, after the Colonel's departure, (for this converſ- 
ation happened during one of my excurhons to Mr. Um- 
phraville's, where Colonel Plumb had been on a viſit,) 
the former part of the converſation recurred innnediately 
to my triend's memory, and produced the following re- 
flect ions. ; 

% know not,"* ſaid he, © a more mortifying proof 
ot human weakneſs, thau that power which ſtuation 

« and 
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and habit acquire over principle and feeling, even is 
men of the beſt natural diſpoſitions. 

« The gentleman who has juſt left us, has derived 
from nature a more than ordinary degree of good ſenſe, 
Nor does ſhe ſeem to have been lets liberal to him in 
the affections of the heart than in the powers of the 
underitanding. 

tc Since his return to this country, Colonel Plumb has 
acted the part of an affectionate and generous relation, 
of an attentive and uſeful friend; he has been an in- 
dulgent landlord, a patron of the induſtrious, and 4 


ſupport to the indigent. In a word, he has proved a 


worthy and uſeful member of ſociety, on whom fortune 
ſeems not to have miſplaced her favours. 
« Yet, with all the excellent diſpoſitions of which 
theſe are proofs,—placed as a ſoldier of fortune in 
India ; inflamed with the ambition of amaſſing wealth ; 
corrupted by the contagious example of others go- 
verned by the ſame paſſion, and engaged in the ſame 
purſuit ;. Colonel Plumb appears to have been little 
under the influence either of juſtice or humanity ; he 
ſeems to have viewed the unhappy people of that coun- 
try merely as the inſtruments, which, in one way or 
other, were to furniſh himſelf and his countrymen with 
that wealth they had gone 1o far in queſt ot. 
« Tf theſe circumſtances could operate ſo ſtrongly on 
ſuch a man as Colonel Plumb, we have little reaſon 
to wonder that they ſhould have carried others of our 
countrymen to ſtill more lamentable exceſſes ; that they 
ſhould have filled that unhappy country with ſcenes of 
miſery and oppreſſion, of which the recital fills us with 
equal ſhame and indignation, Yet ſuch examples as 
that of the Colonel ſhould perhaps ditpoſe us, in place 
of violently declaiming againſt the conduct of indi- 
viduals, to inveſtigate the cauſes by which it is pro- 
duced. , | 
« The conqueſts of a commercial people, have always, 
I believe, proved uncommonly deſtructive; and this 
might naturally have been expected of thoſe made by 
our countrymen in India, under the direction of a 
| © mercantilc 
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te mercantile ſociety, conducted by its members in a diſ- 
te tant country, in a climate fatal to European conſtitu- 
« tions, which they viſit only for the purpoſe of ſudden- 
« ly amaſſing riches, and from which they are anxious 
« to return as ſoon as that purpoſe is accompliſhed, 

«© How far ſuch a company, whole original connect ion 

with India was merely the proſecution of their private 
«© commerce, ſhould have ever been allowed to aſſume, 
c and ſhould fill continue to poſſeſs, the unnatural cha- 
rater of ſovereigns and conquerors, and to conduct 
the government of a great empire, is a point which 
may, perhaps, merit the attention of the legiſlature 
as much as many of the more minute inquiries in which 
« they have of late been engaged. 
& TI have often thought how much our ſuperior know- 
ledge in the art of government might enable us to 
« change the condition of that unfortunate country for 
ce the better. I have pleaſed myſelf with fondly pictur- 
ing out the progreſs of ſuch a plan; with fancying L 
ſaw the followers of Mahomet lay aſide their ferocity 
and ambition; the peaceful diſciples of Brahma, hap- 
« py in the ſecurity of a good government, and in the 
« enjoyment of thole innocent and ſimple manners which 
& mark the influence of a fruitful climate, and a benefi- 
te cent religion.—But, alas!“ continued Mr. Umphra- 
ville, with a ſigh, „ ſuch reformations are more eaſily 
« effected by me in my elbow-chair, than by thoſe who 
te conduct the great and complicated machine of govern- 
«© ment. 

« T wiſh,” added he, “ it way be only the contracted 
« view of things natural to a retired old man, which 
t leads me to fear that, in this country, the period of 
te ſuch reformations is nearly paſt ; when J obſerve that 
c almoſt all men regulate their conduct, and form the 
© minds of the riſing generation by this maxim, 


dzrenda pecunia prima eſt, 
Virtus poſt Nummos; N 
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«© I cannot but apprehend, from the prevalence of ſo 
«© mean and ſo corrupt a principle, the ſame national cor- 
tc ruption which the Roman poet aſcribes to it. 

„In the lower ranks, the defire of gain, as it is the 
* ſource of induſtry, may be held equally conducive to 
« private happineſs and public proſperity z but thoſe 
4c who, by birth or education, are deſtined for nobler 
4 purſuits, ſhould be actuated by more generous paſ- 
« ſions. If from luxury, and the love of vain expence, 
ec they alſo ſhall give way to this deſire of wealth; if it 
4c ſhall extinguiſh the ſentiments of public virtue, and 
te the paſſion for true glory, natural to that order of the 
« ſtate; the ſpring of private and of national honour 
% muſt have loft its force, and there will remain nothing 
4 to withſtand the general corruption of manners, and 
% the public diforder and debility which are its inſepa- 
« rable attendants. If our country has not already 
c reached this point of degeneracy, ſhe ſeems, at leaſt, 
« as far as a ſpectator of her manners can judge, to be 
« too faſt approaching it.“ 

Somewhat in this manner did Mr. Umphraville ex- 
preſs himſelf. Living retired in the country, converſing 
with few, and ignorant of the opinions of the many; 
attached to ideas of family, and not very fond of the 
mercantile intereſt ; diſpoſed to give praiſe to former 
times, and not to think highly of the preſent; in his ap- 
prehenſion of facts he is often miſtaken, and the couclu- 
ſions he draws from thoſe facts are often erroneous, In 
the preſent inſtance, the view which I have preſented of 
bis opinions, may throw further light upon his character; 
it gives a ſtriking picture both of the candour of his 
mind, and of the generoſity of his ſentiments. His opi- 
nions, though erroneous, may be uſeful; they may re- 
mind thoſe, who, endued, like Colonel Plumb, with good 
diſpoſitions, are in danger of being ſeduced by circum- 
ſtances and fituation, that our own intereſt or ambition 
is never to be purſued but in conſiſtency with the ſacred 
obligations of juſtice, humanity, and benevolerce; and 
they may afford a very pleaſing ſource of reflection to 

others, 
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ethers, who, in trying ſituations, have maintained their 
virtue and their character untahited. | 

O 
No. XXIX. TUESDAY, MAY 4. 


Conciliat animos comitas affabilitaſque ſermonis. Cic. 


OLITENEss, or the external ſhew of humanity, 
has been ſtrongly recommended by ſome, and has 
heen treated with exceſſive ridicule by others. It has 
ſometimes been repreſented, very improperly, as conſti- 
tuting the ſum of merit: and thus affectation and gri- 
mace have been ſubſtituted in place of virtue. There 
are, on the other hand, perſons who cover their own 
rudenels, and juſtify groſs ruſticity, by calling their con- 
duct honeſt bluntnels, and by detaming complacent 
manners, as fawning or hypocritical. 1 in 
3 Lear, ſketches this character with his uſual 
ability. | 


This is ſome fellow 

Who having been prais'd for- bluntneſs, doth affe& 
A ſaucy roughneſs, and conſtrains the garb 

Quite from his nature, He can't flatter, he, 

An honeft mind and plain, he muſt ſpeak truth, 
And they will take it ſo; if not, he's plain, 


To extol poliſhed external manners as conſtituting the 
whole duty of man, or declaim againſt them as utterly 
inconſiſtent with truth, and the reſpe& we owe to our- 
ſelves, are extremes equally to be avoided. Let no one 
believe that the ſhow of humanity is equal to the reality: 
nor let any one, from the defire of pleaſing, depart from 
the line of truth, or ſtoop to mean condeſcenſion. But 
to preſume favourably of all men; to conſider them as 
worthy of our regard till we have evidence of the con- 
trary; to be inclined to render them ſervices ; and to 
entertain confidence in their inclinations to follow. a ſimi- 
lar condu& ; conſtitute a A as which eyery man, "= 
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his own peace, and for the peace of ſociety, ought to im- 
prove and exhibit. Now, this is the temper effential to 
poliſhed manners; and the external ſhow of civilities is 
a banner held forth, announcing to all men, that we 
hold them in due reſpect, and are diſpoſed to oblige 
them. Beſides, it will often occur, that we may have 
the ſtrongeſt conviction of worth in another perſon; that 
we may be diſpoſed, from gratitude or eſteem, to render 
him ſuitable ſervices ; and yet may have no opportunity 
of teſtitying, by thoſe actions, which are their genuine 
expreſſions, either that conviction, or that diſpoſition. 
Hence external courteſies and civilities are ſubſtituted, 
with great propriety, as hgns and repreſentatives of thoſe 
actions which we are deſirous, and have not the power of 
performing. They are to be held as pledges of our 
eſteem and affection. 
« But the man of courtly manners often puts on a placid 
& and ſmiling ſemblance, while his heart rankles with 
& malignant paſſion.” — When this is done with an inten- 
tion to deceive or en{nare mankind, the conduct is perfi- 
dious, and ought to be branded withinfamy. In that caſe, 
the law of courteſy is © more honoured in the breach than 
ts in the obi& vance.“ But there may be another ſituation, 
when the ſhow of courteſy aſſumed, while the heart is ill 
at eaſe moved by dilagrecable unkindly feelings, would 
be unjuitly ceniuied.—From a feeble conſtitution of 
body, bad health, or ſome untoward accident or dilap- 
ointment, you loſe your wonted ſerenity. Influenced 
64 your preſent humour, even to thoſe who have no con- 
'cern in the accident that hath befallen you, and who 
would really be inclined-to relieve you from your uneaſi- 
neſs, you become reſerved and ſplenetic. You know the 
impropriety of ſuch a demeanour, and endeavour to beget 
in your bolom a very different diſpoſition. Your pal- 
fions, however, are ſtubborn; images of wrong and of 
diſappointment have taken ſtrong hold of your fan- 
cy; and your prelent dilagreeable and painful ſtate of 
mind cannot eaſily be removed. Meanwhile, however, 
you diſguiſe the appearance; you are careful to let no 
fretful expreflion be uttered, nor any malignant Ns 
our 
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lour in your aſpect; you perform external acts of civili- 
ty, and aſſume the tones and the language of the moſt 
perfect compoſure. 
rit; and, by force of commanding the external ſymp- 
toms, you will gain a complete victory. You will actu- 
ally eitabliſh in your mind that good humour and hu- 
manity, which, a little before, were only yours in ap- 
pearance. Now, in this diſcipline, there is nothin 
criminal,—In this diſcipline, there is a great deal of 
merit. It will not only corre&t and alter our preſent. 
humours, but may influence our habits and Apen. 
A contrary practice may be attended, if not with dan- 
gerous, at leait with diſagreeable conſequences. Sir 
Gregory Blunt was the eldeſt fon of a reipectable family, 
His tortune and his anceftry intitled him, as he and his 
triends apprehended, to appear in any ſhape that he pleaſ- 
ed, He owed, and would owe, no man a ſhilling; but 
other men might be indebted to him. He received trom 
nature, and till poſſeſſes, good abilities, and humane 
diſpoſitions. He is a man, too, of inflexible honour. 
Yet Sir Gregory has an unbending caſt of mind, that 
cannot eafily be faſhioned into ſoft compliance and con- 
deſcenſion. He never, even at an early period, had any 
pretenſions to winning ways, or agreeable aſſiduities. 
Nor had he any talent for acquiring perſonal graces and. 
accompliſhments. In every thing that couters the eaſy 
and engaging air of a gentleman, he was excelled by his 
companions, Sir Gregory had ſenſe enough to perceive 
his own incapacity z vanity enough to be hurt with the 
preferences 3 to young men leſs able or honeſt, but 
more complaiſant than himſelf; and pride enough to caſt 
away all pretenſions to that ſmoothneſs of demeanour 
in which he could never excel. Thus, he aſſumed 
a bluntneſs and roughneſs of manners, better ſuited 
to the natural eaſt of his temper. He would be plain; 
he hated all your ſmiling and fawning attentions z he 
would ſpeak what he thought ; he would praiſe no man, 
even though he thought him deſerving, becauſe he 
ſcorned to appear a flatterer; and he would promiſe no 


man good offices, not even though he meant to perform 
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them, becauſe he abhorred oftentation. Accordingly, 
in his addreſs, he is often abrupt, with an approach to 
rudeneſs, which, if it docs nut offend, diſconcerts: and 
he will not return a civility, becauſe he is not in the hu- 
mour. He thus indulges a propenſity which he ought to 
have corrected; and, ſlave to a ſurly vanity, he thinks he 
acts upon principle. 

Now, this habit not only renders him diſagreeable to 
perſons of poliſhe® manners, but may be attended with 
coalequences of a more ſerious nature. Sir Gregory 
does not perceive, that, while he thinks he is plain, he 
only affects to he plain; that he often ſtifles a kindly 
feeling, for fear ot ſeeming complacent z that “he con- 
ce ſtrains the garb quite from his nature z** and, that he 
ditguiſes his appearance as much at leaſt by exceſſive 
bluntneſs, as he would by ſhewing ſome complaiſance. 
Thus, he is hardly intitled, notwithſtanding his preten- 
ſions, to the praiſe even of honeſt plainneis. Beſides, 
his character, in other reſpects, is ſo eminent, and his 
rank ſo diſtinguiſhed, that, of courſe, he has many ad- 
mirers: and thus all the young men of his nezghbour- 
hood are becoming as boiſterous and as rough as himſelf. 
Even ſome of his female acquaintance are likely to ſuffer 
by the contagion of his example. "Their deſire of pleaſ- 
ing has taken an improper direction; they ſcem leſs ſtu- 
dious of thoſe delicate proprieties and oblervances lo eſ- 
ſential to female excellence; they alſo will not appear 
otherwiſe than what they are; aud thus they will not 
only appear, but become a great deal worſe. For, as 
the ſhew of humanity and good humour may, in ſome 
inſtances, promote a gentle temper, and render us good 
humoured ; ſo the affectat ion and ſhew of honeſt plain- 
neſs may lead us to be plain without honeſty, and ſincere 
without good intention. Thoſe who aftect timidity may, 
in time, become cowards ; and thoſe who affect rough- 
nels may, in time, grow inhuman. 


To 
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To the Author of the Mirror. 
SIR 
I HAVE long had a tendre for a young lady, who is 
very beautiful, but a little capricious. I think 
my elf unfortunate enough not to be in her good graces; 
but ſome of my friends tell mg I am a fimpleton, and 
don't underſtand her. Pray be ſo kind as inform me, 
Mr. MiRROR, what ſort of rudeneſs amounts to en- 
couragement. When a lady calls a man impertinent, 
does the wiſh him to be ſomewhat more aſſuming ? 
When ſhe never looks his way, may he reckon himſelf 
a favourite? Or, it ſhe tells every body, that Mr. 
Such-a-one is her. averſion, is Mr. Such-a-one to take 
it for granted that ſhe is downright tond of him ? 
Yours, relpectfully, 
Mopksrus. 
— 


No. XXX. SATURDAY, MAY 8. 


T has ſometimes been matter of ſpeculation, whe- 
1 ther or not there be a ſex in the ſoul: that there is 
one in manners, I never heard diiputed ; the ſame ap- 
plauſe which we involuntarily beſtow upon honour, cou- 
rage, and ſpirit in men, we as naturally confer upon 
chaſtity, modeſty, and gentleneſs, in women. 

It was formerly one of thoſe national boaſts which are 
always allowable, and ſometimes uſeful, that the ladies 
ot Scotland poſſeſſed a purity of conduct, and delicacy 
of manners, beyond thoſe of moit other countrics. 
Free tram the bad effects of overgrown fortunes, and of 
the diſſipated ſociety of an overgrown capital, their 
beauty w#s natural, and their minds were uncorrupted, 

Though I am inclined to believe that this is ſtill the 
caſe, in general; yet, from my own obſervation, and 
the complaints of ſeveral correſpondents, I am ſorry to 
be obliged to conclude, that there begins to appear 
among us à very different ſtyle of manners, Perhaps 
our frequent communication with the metropolis * 
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ſiſter kingdom is one great cauſe of this, Formerly a 
London journey was attended with tome difficulty and 
danger, and poſting thither was an achievement as mal- 
culine as a fox-chace. Now the goodneſs of the roads, and 
and the convenience of the vehicles, render it a matter of 
only a few days moderate exerciſe tor a lady; Facilis de- 
« {cenſus avernm ;z** our wives and daughters are carried 
thither to ſee the world ; and we are not to wonder if 
ſome of them bring back only that knowledge of it 
which the moſt ignorant can acquire, and the mot for- 
gettul retain. That knowledge is communicated, to a 
certain circle, on their return; the imitation is as rapid 
as it is eaſy; they emulate the Engliſh, who before have 
copied the French; the dreſs, the phraſe, and the mo- 
rale of Paris, is tranſplanted firſt to London, and thence 
to Edinburgh; and even the ſcqueſtered regions of the 
country are ſometimes viſited in this northern progrels 
of politeneſs. 

And here I cannot help obſerving, that the imitation 
is often ſo clumſy, as to leave out all the agreeable, 
and retain all the offenſive. In the tranſlation of the 
manners, as in the tranſlation of the language of our 
neighbours, we are apt to loſe the finencfles, the “ pe- 
« tits agrements, which (I talk like a man of the 
world) give zeſt and value to the whole. 

It will 


be laid, perhaps, that there is often a levity 


of behaviour without any criminality of conduct; that 


the lady who talks always loud, and ſometimes free, 
goes much abroad, or keeps a croud of company at 

ome, rattles in a public place with a circle of youn 
fellows, or flirts in a corner with a ſingle one, does all 
this without the ſmalleſt bad intention, merely as ſhe - 
pu on a cap, and ſticks it with feathers, becauſe ſhe 
as ſeen it done by others whoſe rank and faſhion intitle 
them to her imitation, Now, granting that moſt of 
thoſe ladies have all the purity of heart that is contend- 
ed for, are there no diſagreeable conſequences, I would 
aſk, from the appearance of evil, excluſive of its reali- 
ty? Decorum is at leaſt the enſign, if not the outguard 
of virtue: the want of it, if it does and weaken the 
| garriſon, 
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garriſon, will, at leaſt, embolden the aſſailants; and a 
woman's virtue is of ſo delicate a nature, that, to be 
impregnable is not enough, without the reputation of 
being ſo. / 

But, though female virtue, in the ſingular, means 
chaſtity, there are many other endowments, without 
which a woman's character is reproachable, though it is 
not infamous. The mild d:zmeanour, the modeſt de- 
portment, are valued not only as they denote internal 
purity and innocence, but as forming in themſelves the 
moſt amiable and engaging part of the female character. 
There was, of old, a ſtiff conſtrained manner, which 
the moderns finding unpleaſant, agreed to explode, and, 
in the common rage of reformation, ſubſtituted the very 
oppoſite extreme in its ſtead ; to baniſh preciſeneſs, they 


called in levity, and ceremony gave way to ſomething: 


like rudeneſs. But faſhion may alter the form, not the 
eſſence of things; and, though we may lend our laugh, 
or even our applauſe, to the woman whole figure and 
converſation comes flying out upon us in this tathionable 
torwardneſs of manner; yet, I believe, there is ſcarce 
a votary of the mode who would wiſh his ſiſter, his wife, 


or even his miſtreſs, (I uſe the word in its modeſt ſenſe,) 


to poſſeſs it. 

I have hitherto pointed my obſervations chiefly at the 
appearance of our ladies to the world, which, beſides 
its being more immediately the object of public,cenfor- 
ſhip, a variety of ſtrictures lately ſent me by my corre- 
ſpondents naturally led me to conſider, I am afraid, 
however, the ſame innovation begins to- appear in our 
. domeſtic, as in our public lite, that the caſe of my 
friend Mr. Homeſpun, is far from being ſingular. 
Some of thoſe whole rank and ſtation are ſuch as to en- 
torce example, and regulate opinion, think it an ho- 
nourable diſtinction to be able to lead, from the ſober 
track which the maxims of their mothers and grand mo- 
thers had marked out for them, ſuch young ladies as 
chance, relationſhip, or neighbourhood, has «placed 
within the reach of their influence. The ftate of diffi- 


dence and dependence, in which a young woman _— 
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find herſelf happy under the protection of her parents 
or guardians, they teach their pupils to conſider as in- 
compatible with ſenſe or ſpirit. With them obedience 
and ſubordination are terms of contempt; even the na- 
tural reſtraints of time are diſregarded; childhood is 
immaturely forced into youth, and youth aſſumes the 
confidence and ſelf-government of age; domeſtic duties 
are held to be laviſh, and domeſtie enjoyments inſipid. 
There is an appearance of brilliancy in the pleaſures 
of high life and faſhion, which naturally dazzles and ſe- 
duces the young and inexperienced. But, let them not 
believe that the icale of fortune is the ſtandard of hap- 
pineſs, or the whirl of pleaſure which their patroneſſes 
deſcribe productive of the ſatistaction which they affect 
to enjoy in it. Could they trace its courſe through a 
month, a week, or a day, of that life which they enjoy, 
they will find it commonly expire in languor, or end in 
diſappointment. They would ſee the daughters of fa- 
ſhion in a ſtate the moſt painful of any, obliged to cover 
hatred with the ſmile of friendſhip, and anguiſh with 
the appearance of gaiety ; they would fee the miſtreſs 
of the feaſt, or the directreſs of the rout, at the table, 
or in the drawing-room, in the very ſcene of her pride, 
torn with thoſe jarring paſſions which but I will 
not talk like a moraliſt which make ducheſſes 
mean, and the fineſt women in the world ugly. I do 
them no injuſtice ; for I ſtate this at the time of poſſeſ- 
fion ; its value in reflection I forbear to eſtimate. 
If I dared to contraſt this with a picture of domeſtic 
pleaſure ; were I to exhibit a family virtuous and hap- 
py, where affection takes place of duty, and obedience 
is enjoyed, not exaCted ; where the happineſs of every 
individual is reflected upon the ſociety, and a certain 
tender ſolicitude about each other, gives a more delicate 
ſenſe of pleaſure than any enjoyment merely ſelfiſh can 
produce; could I paint them in their little circles of bu- 
ſineſs or of amuſement, of ſentiment, or of gaiety,—-l 
am perſuaded the ſcene would he too venerable for the 
molt irreverent to deride, and its happineſs too appa- 
tent for the moſt diſſipated to deny. Let to be 3 
chi 
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child or mother of ſuch a family, is often foregone for 


the miſerable vanity of aping ſome woman, weak as 
ſhe is worthleſs, deſpiſed in the midſt of flattery, and 
wretched in the very centre of difhpation, | 


I have limited this remonſtrance to motives merely 


temporal, becauſe I am informed, ſome of our high- 
bred females deny the reality of any other. This re- 
finement of infidelity is one of thoſe new acquirements 
which, till of late, were altogether unknown to the 
ladies of this country, and which I hope very, very few 
of them are yet poſſeſſed of. I mean not to diſpure the 
lolidity of their ſyſtem, as I am perſuaded ge? have 
ſtudied the ſubject deeply, and under very able and 
learned maſters. I would only take the liberty of hint- 
ing the purpoſe for which, I have been told, by ſome 
faſhionable men, ſuch doctrines have frequently been 
taught. It ſeems, it is underſtood by the younger claſs 
of our philoſophers, that a woman never thinks herſelf 


quite alone, till ſhe has put God out of the way, as 
well as her huſband. 
V 


a 
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Fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cleanthums VIS. 


HERE is hardly any ſpecies of writing more dif- 
ficult than that of drawing characters; and hence 
it 1s that fo few authors have exc-lled in it. Among 
thoſe writers who have confined themſelves merely ta 
this ſort of compoſition, Theophraſtus holds the firſt 
place among. the ancients, and La Bruyere among the 
moderns. But, beſide thoſe who have profeſſedly con- 
fined themſelves to the delineation of character, eve 
hiſtorian who relates events, and who deſcribes the diſ- 
poſition and qualities of the perſons engaged in them, is 
to be conſidered as a writer of characters. 
There are two methods by which a character my be 
delineated, and different authors have, more or leſs, 
adopted 
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adopted the one or the other. A character may either 
be given by deſcribing the internal feelings of the 
mind, and by relating the qualities with which the 
perion is endowed ; or, without mentioning in general 
the internal qualities which he poſſeſſes, an account 
may be given of his external conduct, of his behaviour 
on this or that occaſion, and how he was affected by 
this or that event, ; 

An author who draws characters in the firſt manner, 
employs thoſe words that denote the general qualities of 
the mind ; and by means of theſe he gives a deſcription 
and view of the character. He paſſes over the particu- 
lar circumitances of behaviour and conduct which lead 
to the general concluſion with regard to the character, 
and gives the concluſion itſelf. 

But an author who draws characters in the other 
manner above aliuded to, inftead of giving the general 
concluſion deduced from the obſervation of particular 
circumſtances of conduct, gives a-view of the particu- 
lars themſelves, and of the external conduct of the per- 
ſon whoſe character he wiſhes to repreſent, leaving his 
readers to form their own concluſion from that view 
which he has given. Of the two authors I have men- 
tioned, each excels in one of thoſe oppolite manners. In 
every inſtance I can recollect, excepting the extravagant 
picture of the abſent man, La Bruyere lays before his 
readers the internal feelings of the character he wiſhes 
to reprefent ; while Theophraſtus gives the action which 
the internal feelings produce, : 

Of thele different modes of delineating characters, 
each has its peculiar advantages. The beſt method of 
giving a full and comprehenſive view of the different 
parts of a character, may be by a 22 enumeration 
of the qualities of mind with which the perſon is en- 
dowed. At the ſame time, however, it is, perhaps, 
impoſſible, to mark the nice and delicate ſliades of cha- 
racter, without bringing the image more fully before 
the eye, and placing the perſon in that ſituation which 
calls him forth inte action. N 1 

; 1 
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In theſe two different manners, there are faults into 
which authors, following the one or the other, are apt 
to fall, and which they ſhould ſtudiouſly endeavour to 
avoid. An author who gives the internal qualities of 
the character, ſhould guard againſt being too general; 
he who gives views of the conduct, and repreſents the 
actions themſelves, ſhould avoid being too particular. 
When the internal qualities of the mind are deicribed, 
they may be expreſſed in ſuch vague and general terms, 
as to lay before the reader no marked diſtinguiſhing 


feature; when, again, in the views which are given of 


the conduct, the detail is too particular, the author is 
apt to tire by becoming tedious, or to diſguſt by being 
trifling or tamiliar, or by approaching to vulgarity. 
Some of our molt celebrated hiſtorians have committed 
errors of che firſt fort 3 when, at the end of a reign, or 
at the exit of a hero, they draw the character of the 
king, or great man, and tell their readers, that the 
perion they are taking leave of was brave, generous, 
juſt, humane; or the tyrant they have been declaiming 
againſt, was cruel, haughty, jealous, deceitful ; thele 
general qualities are ſo little diſtingaiſhing, that they 
may be applied, almoft, to any very good, or very bad 
man, in the hiſtofy. When, on the other hand, an 
author, in order to give a particular view of the per- 
ſon of whom he writes, tells his readers, what ſuch per- 
fon did before, and what after dinner; what before, and 
what after he ſlept; if his vivacity prevent him from ap- 


pearing tedious, he will at leaſt be in danger of difpleaf=y 


ing by the appearance of vulgarity or affectation. 

It may be proper here to obſerve, that, in making a 
right choice of the different manners in which a cha- 
racter may be drawn, much depends upon the ſubject, 
or deſign of the author; one method may be more ſuited 
to one kind of compoſition than to another. Thus the 
author who confines himſelf merely to drawing cha- 
racters, the hiſtorian who draws a character ariſing only 
trom, or illuftrating the events he records, or the no- 


veliſt who delineates characters by feigned circumſtances 


and fituations, have each their ſeveral objects, and dit- 
Vor. I. terent 
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ferent manners may be properly adopted by each of them. 
Writers, ſuch as Theophraſtus and La Bruyere, take 
for their object a character governed by ſome one paſ- 
ſion, abſorbing all others, and influencing the man in 
every thing; the miſer, the epicure, the drunkard, 
&c. The buſineſs of the hiſtorian is more difficult and 
more extenſive ; he takes the complicated characters in 
real life; he muſt give a view of every diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic of the perſonage, the good and the bad, 
the fierce and the gentle, all the ſtrange diverſities 
which life preſents, 

Novel writers ought, like the profeſſed writers of 
character, to have it generally in view to illuſtrate ſome 
one diſtinguiſhing feature or paſſion of the mind; but 
then they have it in their power, by the aſſiſtance of 
ſtory, and by inventing circumſtances and ſituation, to 
exhibit its leading features in every poſſible point of 
view. The great error, indeed, into which novel 
writers commonly fall is, that they attend more to the 
ſtory and to the circumſtances they relate, than to giving 
new and juſt views of the character of the perſon they 
preſent. Their general method is to affix names to 
certain perſonages, whom they introduce to their 
readers, whom they lead through dangers and diſ- 
treſſes, or exhibit in circumſtances of ridicule, with- 
out having it in view to illuſtrate any one predominant 
or leading principle of the human heart; without mak- 
ing their readers one bit better acquainted with. the 
characteriſtic features of thoſe perſons at the end of the 
ſtory than at the beginning. Hence there are ſo few 
novels which give laſting pleaſure, or can bear to be per- 
uſed oftener than once. From the ſurprize or intereſt 
occaſioned by the novelty of the events, they may carry 
their readers once through them ; but, as they do not 
illuſtrate any of the principles of the mind, or give any 
intereſting views of character, they raiſe no deſire for a 
ſecond peruſal, and ever after lie neglected on the ſhelf. 

How very different from theſe are the novels, which, 
in place of relying upon the mere force of incident, bring 
the characters of their perſonages fully before us, paint 
all their ſhades and attitudes, and, by making us, as it 

were, 
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were, intimately acquainted with them, deeply engage 
our hearts in every circumſtance which can affect them? 
This happy talent of delineating with truth and delica- 
cy all the features and nice tints of human character, 
never fails to delight, and will often atone for many 
defects. It is this which renders Richardſon ſo intereſt- 


ing, in ſpite of his immeaſurable tediouſneſs; it is this 


which will render Fielding ever- delightful, notwith- 
ſtanding the indelicate coarſeneſs with which he too 
often offends us. 


—— 
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APPINESS has been compared, by one of my pre- 
H deceſſors, to a game; and he has preſcribed cer- 
tain rules to be followed by the players. Theſe, in- 
deed, are more neceſſary than one might ſuppoſe at firſt 
fight; this game, like moſt others, being as often loſt 
by bad play, as by ill luck. The circumſtances I am 
placed in, ſome of which I communicated to my readers 
in my introductory paper, make me often a ſort of 
looker-on at this game; and, like all lookers-on, I 
think I diſcover blunders in the play of my neighbours, 
who frequently laſe the advantages their fortune lays 
open to them. 

To chaſe the alluſion a little farther, it is ſeldom that 
opportunities occur of brilliant ſtrokes, or deep calcula- 
tion, With moſt of us, the ordinary little ſtake is all 
that is played for; and he who goes on obſerving the 
common rules of the game, and keeping his temper in 
the reverſes of it, will find himſelf a gainer at laſt, In 
plains language, happineſs, with the bulk of men, may 

e ſaid to conſiſt in the power of enjoying the ordinary 

E of life, and in not being too eaſily hurt by the 
ittle diſquietudes of it. There is a certain fineneſs of 

foul, and delicacy of ſentiment, with which few ſitua- 
tions accord, to which many ſeeming harmleſs ones. give 
che greateſt uncaſincſs. The art, “ deſipere in loco,” 
N 2 | (by 


140 
(by which I underſtand being able not only to trifle, 
upon occaſion, ourſelves, but allo to bear the foolery of 
others), is a qualification extremely uſeful for ſmoothing 
a man's way through the world, 

I have been led into this train of thinking, by ſome 
circumſtances in a viſit I had lately the pleaſure of re- 
cciving from my friend Mr. Umphraville, with whom 
I made my readers acquainted in ſome former numbers. 
A particular piece of buſineſs occurred, which made it 
expedient for him to come to town; and though he was, 
at firſt, extremely averſe from the journey, having never, 
liked great towns, and now reliſhing them leſs than ever, 
yet the remonſtrances of his man of buſineſs, aided by 
very urgent requeſts trom me, at length overcame him. 
He ſet out, therefore, attended by his old family ſervant 
John, whom I had not failed to remember in my invita- 
tion to his maſter, 

At the firſt ſtage on the road, John told me, his maſ- 
ter looked fad, eat little, and ſpoke leſs. Though the 
landlord uſhered in dinner in perſon, and gave his gueſt 
a very minute deſcription of his manner of feeding his 
mutton, Mr. Umphraville remained a hearer only, and 
ſhewed no inclination to have him fit down and partake 
of his own diſhes 3 and, though he deſired him, indeed, 
to taſte the wine, of which he brought in a bottle after 
dinner, he told him, at the ſame time, to let the oftler 
know he ſhould want his horſes as ſoon as poſſible, The 
landlord left the room, and told John, who was eating 
his dinner, ſomewhat more deliberately, in the kitchen, 
that his maſter ſeemed a melancholy kind of a gentle- 
mo not halt ſo good-humoured as his neighbour Mr. 

olly. 

. Joh: who is intereſted both in the happineſs and ho- 
nour. of his maſter, endeavoured to mend matters in the 
evening, by introducing the hoſteſs very particularly to 
Mr. Umphraville; and, indeed, venturing to invite her 
to fup with him. Umphraville was too ſhy, or too 
civil, to decline the lady's company, and John valued 
himſelf on having procured him ſo agreeable a compa- 
nion.— His maſter complained to me, ſince he came to 

towns 
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town, of the oppreſſion of this landlady's company; and 
declared his reſolution of not ſtopping at the George on 
his way home, 

The morning after his arrival at my houſe, while we 
were ſitting together, talking of old ſtories, and old 
friends, with all the finer feeling about us, John cnter- 
ed, with a look of much ſatisfaction, announcing the 
name of Mr, Bearſkin This gentleman is a firit couſin 
of Umphraville's, who refides in town, and whom he 
had not ſeen theſe fix years. He was bred, a mercer, 
but afterwards extended his dealings with his capital, 
and has been concerned in ſeveral great mercantile tranſ- 
actions, While Umphraville, with all his genius, and 
all his accompliſhments, was barely preſerving his eftate 
from ruin at home, this man, by dint of induſtry and 
application, and partly from the want of genius and ac- 
compliſhments, has amaſſed a fortune greater than the 


richeſt of his couſin's anceſtors was ever pollefled of. 


He holds Umphraville in ſome reſpect, however, as the 
repreſentative of his mother's family, from which he de- 
rives all his gentility, his father having ſprung nobody 
knows whence, and lived nobody knows how, till he 
appeared behind the counter of a woollen draper, to 
whole ſhop and buſineſs he ſucceeded. 

My friend, though he could have excuſed his viſit at 
this time, received him with politenels. He introduced 
him to me as his near relation; on which the other, 
who mixes the flippant civility of his former profeſſion 
with ſomewhat of the monied confidence of his preſent 
one, made me a handſome compliment, and congratu- 
lated Mr. Umphraville on the poſſeſſion of ſuch a triend. 
He concluded, however, with a diſtant infinuation of 
his houle's being a more natural home for his couſin 
when in town than that of any other perſon. This led 
to a deſcription of that houſe, its rooms and its furni- 
ture, in which he made no inconſiderable eulogium on 
his own taſte, the taſte of his wife, and the taſte of the 
times. Umphraville bluſhed, bit his lips, complained 
of the heat of the room, changed his ſcat, in ſhort ſuf- 
tered torture all the way from the cellar to the garret. 
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Mr. Bearſkin cloſed this deſcription of his houſe with 
an expreſſion of his and his wite's earneſt deſire to ſee 
their couſin there. Umphraville declared his intention 
of calling to enquire 2 Mrs Bearſkin and the young 
folks, mentioning, at the ſame time, the ſhortneſs of his 
propoſed ſtay in town, and the hurry his buſineſs would ne- 
ceſſarily keep him in while he remained. But this declara- 
tion by no means ſatisfied his kinſman; he inſiſted on 
his ſpending a day with them fo warmly, that the other 
was at laſt overcome, and the third day after was fixed 
on for that purpoſe, which Mr, Bearſkin informed us 
would be the more agreeable to all parties, as he ſhould 
then have an opportunity of introducing us to his Lon- 
don correſpondent, a man of great fortune, who had juſt 
arrived here on a jaunt to ſee the country, and had pro- 
miſed him the favour of eating a bit of mutton with him 
on that day, I would have excuſed myſelf from being of 
the party ; but not having, any more than Umphraville, 
a talent at refuſal, was like him, overpowered by the 
ſolicitations of his couſin. 

The. hiſtory of that dinner I may poſſibly give my 


readers hereafter, in a ſeparate paper, a dinner, now-a- 


days, being a matter of conſequence, and not to be 
managed in an epiſode. The time between was devoted 
by Mr. Umphraville to buſineſs, in which he was pleaſ⸗- 
ed commonly to alk my advice, and to communicate his 
opinions. 'The laſt I found generally unfavourable both 
of men and things; my friend carries the ““ priſca 
cc fides*” too much about with him to be perfectly pleaſ- 
ed in his dealings with people of buſineſs. When we 
returned home in the evening, he ſeemed to feel a relief 
in having got out of the reach of the world, and mut- 
tered expreſſions, not to mention the inflexions of his 
countenance, which, if fairly ſet down on paper, would 
almoſt amount to calling his banker a Jew, his lawyer 
not a gentleman, and his agent a pettifogger. He was, 
however, very ready to clap up a truce with his ideas 
when in company with theſe ſeveral perſonages ; and 
though he thought he ſaw them taking advantages, of 
which I am * they were perfectly innocent, he 
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was contented to turn his face another way and paſs on. 
A man of Umphraville's diſpoſition, is willing to ſuf- 


fer all the penalties of ſillineſs, but that of being 
thought filly, 


— 
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A the many advantages ariſing from culti- 
vated ſentiment, one of the firſt and moſt truly 
valuable, is that delicate complacency of .mind which 
leads us to conſult the feelings of thoſe with whom we 
live, by ſhewing a diſpoſition to gratify them as far as 
in our power, and by avoiding whatever has a cohtrary 
tendency, | 

They muſt, indeed, have attended little to what paſſes in 
the world, who do not know the importance of this diſ- 
polition z who have not obſerved, that the want of it 
often poiſons the domeſtic happineſs of families, whole 
telicity every other circumſtance concurs to promote. 

Among the letters lately received from my correſpon- 
dents, are two, which, as they afford a lively picture of 
the bad conſequences reſult ing from the neglect of this 
complacency, I ſhall here lay before} my readers. The 
tuft is com a lady, who writes as follows: 


To te Author of the Mirror. 
SIR N 

M* father was a merchant of ſome eminence, who 

gave me a good education, and a fortune of ſeveral 
thouſand pounds. With theſe advantages, a tolerable 
perſon, and I think not an unamiable temper, I was 
not long arrived at womanhood before I found myſelf 
poſſeſſed of many admirers. Among others was Mr. 


Gold, a gentleman of a very reſpectable character, wha 


had ſome connections in trade with my father; to him, 
being a young man of a good figure, and of very open 
and obliging manners, I ſoon gave the preference, and 
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we were accordingly married with the univerſal appra- 
bation of my friends, 

We have now lived together above three years, and 
T have brought him two boys and a girl, all very fine 
children, I go little abroad, attend to nothing ſo much 
as the ceconomy of our family, am as obliging as poſſi- 
ble to all my huſband's friends, and ſtudy in every par- 
ticular to be a kind and dutiful wife. Mr. Gold's re- 
putation and ſucceſs in buſineſs daily increaſes, and he 
is, in the main, a kind and attentive huſband; yet I 
find him ſo particular in his temper, and ſo often out of 
humour about trifles, that, in ſpite of ail thoſe comfort- 
able circumſtances, I am perfectly unhappy. 

At one time he finds tault with the dithes at table; at 
another with the choice ot my maid ſervants ; ſometimes 
he is diſpleaſed with the trimming of my gown, ſome- 
times with the ſhape of my cloak, or the figure of my 
head diels ; and, ſhould I chance iv give an opinion on 
any ſubject which is not perfectly to his mind, he pro- 
bably looks out of humour at the time, and is ſure to 
chide me about it when we are by ourſelves. 

It is of no conſequence whether I have been right or 
wrong in any of thoſe particulars, It I ſay a word in 
detence of my choice or opinion, it is ſure to make mat- 


ters worſe, and I am only called a fool for my ,pains; 


or, if I expreſs my wonder that he ſhould give Rimſelf 
uneaſineſs about ſuch trifles, he anſwers, ſullenly, that, 
to be ſure, every thing is a trifle in which I chuſe tv 
diſoblige him. 

It was but the other day, as we were juſt going out 
to dine at a friend's houle, he told me my gown was ex- 
tremely ugly. I anſwered, his obſervation ſurpriſed 
me, for it was garnet, and I had taken it off on hearing 
him ſay he wondered I never choſe one of that colour. 
Upon this he flew in a paſſion, ſaid it was very odd I 
ſhould charge my bad taſte upon him ; he had never 
made any iuch obſervation, for the colour was his 
averſion. The diſpute at laſt grew ſo warm, that I 
threw mylelf down on a ſettee, unable to continue it, 
while he flung out of the room, ordered away the _ 
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from the door, and wrote an apology to his friend for 


our not waiting upon him, 

We dined in our different apartments; and though, 
I believe, we were equally ſorry for what had paſſed, 
and Mr. Gold, when we met at ſupper, aſked my par- 
don for having contradicted me ſo roughly; yet we had 
not fat half an hour together, when he told me, that, 
after all, I was certainly miſtaken, in ſaying he had 
recommended a garnet colour; and when I very coolly 
aſſured him I was not, he renewed the diſpute with as 
much keenneſs as ever. We parted in the ſame bad hu- 
mour we had done before dinner, and I have hardly had 
a pleaſant look from him ſince. | | 

In a word, Mr. Gold will allow me to have no mind 
but his; and, unleſs I can fee with his eyes, hear with 
his ears, and taſte with his palate, (none of which I can 
very eaſily bring myſelf to do, as you muſt know all of 
them are ſomewhat particular), I ſee no proſpect of our 
ſituation changing for the better; and what makes our 
preſent one doubly provoking, is, that, but for this 
unfortunate weakneſs, Mr. Gold, who is, in other re- 
ſpects, a very worthy man, would make one of the beſt 
of huſbands, 

Pray tell me, Sir, what I ſhould do in this ſituation, 
or take your own way of letting my huſband ſee his 
weakneſs, the reformation of which would be the greateſt 
ot all earthly bleſſings to 

Dies Yours, &c. 


SUSANNAH GOLD. 


I was thinking how I ſhould anſwer this letter, or in 
what way I could be uſeful to my correſpondent, when 
I received the following, the inſertion of which is, I 
believe, the beſt reply I can make to it, | 
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To the Author of the Mirror, 


SIR, 

I WAS bred a merchant ; by my ſucceſs in trade I 
am now in affluent circumſtances, and have reaſon to 

think that T am ſo with an unblemiſhed character. 

Some years ago, I married the daughter of a reſpe&- 
able citizen, who brought a comfortable addition to 
my fortune; and, as ſhe had been virtuouſly educated, 
and ſeemed cheerful and good tempered, as I was my- 
ſelf naturally of a domeſtic turn, and reſolved to make 
a good huſband, I thought we bade fair for being hap- 
py in each other. 

But, though I muſt do my ſpouſe the juſtice to ſay, 
that ſhe is diſcreet and prudent, attentive to the affairs 
of her family, a careful and fond mother to her children, 
and, in many reſpects, an affectionate and dutiful wife; 
yet one foible in her temper deſtroys the effect of all theſe 
good qualities. She is ſo much attached to her own 
opinions in every trifle, ſo impatient of contradiction in 
them, and with all fo ready to diſpute mine, that, if I 
diſapprove of her taſte or ſentiments in any one particu- 
lar, or ſeem diſſatisfied when ſhe diſapproves of my taſte 
or ſentiments, it is the certain ſource of a quarrel z and, 
while we perfectly agree as to our general plan of life, 
and every eſſential circumſtance of our domeſtic cecono- 
my, this ſilly fancy, that I muſt eat, dreſs, think, and 
ſpeak, preciſely as ſhe would have me, while ſhe will 
not accommodate herſelf to me in the moſt trifling of 
theſe particulars, give me perpetual uneaſineſs ; and, 
with almoſt every thing I could wiſh, a genteel income, 
2 good reputation, a fine family, and a virtuous wife, 
whom I ſincerely eſteem, I have the mortification to 
find myſelf abſolutely unhappy. 

I am ſure this foible of my poor wife's will appear to 
you, Mr. MIRROR, in its proper light; your making 
it appear ſo to her, may be the means of alleviating out 
mutual diſtreſs ; for, to tell you the truth, I believe, 


dhe is almoſt as great a ſufferer as I am, I hope yo 
| w 
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will gratify me in this deſire; by doing ſo you may be 
ef general ſervice, and will 3 oblige * 
Vour conſtant reader, and 
Obedient humble ſervant, 
NATHANIEL GOLD. 


On comparing theſe two letters, it is evident, that, 
from the want of that complacency mentioned in the 
beginning of this paper, the very ſenſibility of temper, 
and ſtrength of affection, which, under its influence, 
would have made this good couple happy, has had a 
quite contrary effect. The ſource of the diſquiet they 
complain of, is nothing elle than the want of that reſpect 
for the taſte, feelings, and opinions of each other, which 
conſtitutes the ditpoſition I have recommended above, 
and which, ſo far from being inconſiſtent with a reaſon- 
able defire of reforming each other in theſe particulars, is 
the moſt probable means of accompliſhing it. 

Nor is the caſe of Mr. and Mrs. Gold ſingular in this 


reſpect. By much the greateſt part of domeſtic quarrels + 


originate from the want of this pliancy of diſpoſition, 
which people ſeem, very abſurdly, to ſuppoſe may be 
diſpenſed with in trifles. I have known a man who 
would have parted with halt his eſtate to ſerve a friend, 
to whom he would not have yiclded a hair's breadth in 
an argument. But the leſſer virtues muſt be attended to 
as wall as the greater; the manners as well as the duties 
of life. They form a ſort of Pocket Coin, which, though 
it does not enter into great and important tranſactions, is 
abſolutely neceſſary tor common and ordinary inter- 
courſe. 


K 


—_—_ — 
No. XXXIV. SATURDAY, MAY 22, 


N compliance with a promiſe I made my readers at 
1 the cloſe of latt Saturday's paper, (at leaft it was 
that ſort of promiſe which a man keeps when the thing 
fuits his inclination,) I proceed to give them an account 
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of that dinner to which my friend Mr. Umphraville and 
I were invited by his couſin Mr. Bearſkin, 

On our way to the houſe, I perceived certain ſymp. 
toms of diſſatisfaction, which my friend could not help 
bringing forth, though he durſt not impute them to the 
right cauſe, as I have heard of men beating their wives 
at home, to revenge themſelves for the croſſes they have 
met with abroad, He complained of the moiſtneſs of the 
weather, and the dirtineſs of the ſtreet ; was quite ta- 
tigued with the length of the way, (Mr. Bearſkin's 
houſe being faſhionably eccentric,) and almoſt curſed the 
taylor for the tightneſs of a ſuit of cloaths, which he had 
beſpoke on his arrival in town, and had now put on for 
the firſt time. His chagrin, I believe, was increaled b 
his having juſt learned from his lawyer, that the buſi- 
neſs he came to town about, could not be finiſhed at 
the time he expected, but would probably lait a week 
longer. . | 

When we entered Mr. Bearſkin's drawing-room, we 
found his wife ſitting with her three daughters ready to 
receive us. It was ealy to ſee, by the air of the lady, 
that ſhe was perfectly miſtreſs of the houſe, and that her 
huſband was only a ſecondary perſon there. He ſeemed, 
however, contented with his ſituation, and an admirer of 
his wife; a ſort of lap-dog huſband (of whom I have 
ſeen many) who looks fleek, runs about briſkly, and 
though he now and then gets a kick from his miſtreſs, is 
as ready to play oyer his tricks again as ever. 2 

Mr. Bearſkin, after many expreſſions of his happineſs 
in ſeeing his couſin in his new houſe, propoſed walking 
us down ftairs again, to begin ſhewing it from the 
ground-ftory upwards. Umphraville, though I ſaw him 
{weating at the idea, was ready to follow his conductor, 
when we were ſaved by the interpoſition of the lady, who 
uttered a Pſha! Mr. Bearſkin,” with fo ſignificant 
a look, that her huſband inſtantly dropped his deſign, 
ſaying, „to be ſure there was not much worth ſee. 
« ing, though he could have wiſhed to have ſhewn 
cc his couſin his ſtudy, which he thought was tolerably 
« clever,” © I thought, Papa.“ ſaid the eldeſt of the 

I Miſſes, 
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Miſſes, «e it was not quite in order yet.“ Why, not 
« altogether,”* replied her father; “ I have not been 
te able to get up my heads, as Pope has loſt an ear, and 
« Homer the left ſide of his beard, by the careleſſneſs of 
« a packer; and I want about three feet and a half of 
60 folion for my loweſt ſhelf.” — © I don't care if there 
« was not a folio in the world,” rejoined Miss. 
&« Child!” faid her mother in a tone of rebuke, —Miſs 
bridled up, and was filent ;—I ſmiled ;—Umphraville 
walked to the window, and wiped his forehead, 
Bearſkin now pulled out his watch, and telling the 


hour, ſaid, he wondered his friend Mr. Blubber was n) 


come, as he was generally punctual to a minute. While 
he ſpoke, a loud rap at the door announced the expected 
company; and prelently Mr. Blubber, his wife, a ſon, 
and two daughters, entered the room. The firſt had on 
an old-faſhioned pompadour coat, with gold buttons, and 
very voluminous ſleeves, his head adorned by a lar 

major wig, with curls as whine and as ſtiff, as if they 
had been caſt in plaſter of Paris; but the females, and 
heir of the family, were dreſſed in the very height of the 
mode. Bearſkin introduced the old gentleman to his 
couſin Mr. Umphraville: « Mr. Blubber, Sir, a very 
«« particular friend of mine, and (turning to me with a 
© whiſper) worth fourſcore thouſand pounds, if he's 
« worth a farthing.” Blubber ſaid, he teared they had 
kept us waiting; but that his wile and daughters had got 
under the hands of the hair dreſſer, and he verily thought 


would never have had done with him. The ladies were 


too buly to reply to this accuſation ; they had got into a 
committee of enquiry on Mr. Edward Blubber's waiſtcoat, 
which had been tamboured, it ſeems, by his ſiſters, and 
was univerſally declared to be monſtrous handſome. 
The young man himſelf ſeemed to be highly delighted 
with the reflection of it in a mirror that ſtood oppoſite to 
him. „ Isn't it vaſtly pretty, Sir, ſaid one of the 
young ladies to Umphraville ? „ Ma'am,” ſaid he, 
ſtarting from a reverie, in which I ſaw, by his counte- 
nance, he was meditating on the young gentleman and 
his waiſtcoat in no very favourable manner. II read 

Vor. I. | 0 her 
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her countenance, too: the thought Umphraville juft the 
fool he did her brother. 

Dinner was now announced, and the company, after 
ſome ceremonial, got into their places at table, in the 
centre of which ſtood a ſumptuous N filled, as 


Bearſkin informed us, with the produce of his farm. 
This joke, which, I ſuppole, was as regular as the grace 
before dinner, was explained to the ignorant to mean, 
that the ſweet-meats came from a plantation in one of 
the Weſt-India iflands, in which he had a concern. The 
epargn?2 itſelf now produced another diſſertation from the 
Þ{ies, and, like the waiſtcoat, was allo pronounced 
monſtrous handſome. Blubber, taking his eye halt off a 
plate of ſalmon, to which he had juſt been helped, 
obſerved, that it would come to a handſome price too :— 
c ſixty ounces, [ 'Il warrant it,“ ſaid he; “ but, as the 
« plate - tax is now repealed, it will coſt but the intereſt 
& a- keeping, — “ La! Papa,“ faid Miſs Blubber, 
& you are always thinking of the money things coſt.— 
& Ves, added her brother “ Tables of intereſt are an 
& excellent accompaniment for a delert.” —At this 
ſpeech all the ladies laughed very loud. Blubber ſaid, 
he was an impudent dog, but ſeemed to reliſh his ſon's 
wit notwithitanding. Umphraville looked ſternly at 
him; and, had not a glance ot his waiſtcoat ſet him down 
as lomething beneath a man's anger, I do not know 
what conſequences might have followed. During the 
reſt of the entertainment, I could tee the fumet of fool 
and coxcomb on every morſe] that Umphraville ſwal- 
lowed, though Mrs. Bearſkin, next whom he fat, was at 
great pains to help him to the nice bits of every thing 
within her reach. ; 

When dinner was over, Mr. Blubber mentioned his 
deſign of making a tour through the Highlands, to vitt 
Stirling, Taymouth, and Dunkeld ; and applying to our 
landlord for ſome deſcription of thele places, was by him 
reterred to Mr. Umphraville and me. Mr. Umphraville 
was not in a communicative mood; ſo I was obliged to 
aſſure Mr. Blubber, who talked with much uncertainty 
and apprehenſion of theſe matters, that he would find 
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deds and hed-cloaths, meat for himſelf, and corn for his 
horſes, at the ſeveral places above mentioned ; that he 
had no dangerous (cas to croſs in getting at them; and 
that there were no highwaymen upon the road. 

After this there was a conſiderable interval of ſilence, 
and we were in danger of MN more upon Mr. 
Edwards's fine waiſtcoat, when Mr, Bearſkin, informing 
the company, that his couſin was a great lover of muſic, 
called on his daughter, Miſs Polly, for a ſong, with 
which, after ſome of the uſual apologies, ſhe complied 3 
and, in compliment ro Mr, Umphraville's taſte, who ſhe 
was ſure muſt like Italian muſic, ſhe lung, or rather 
ſqualled a ſong of Sachini's, in which there was ſcarce 
one bar in tune from beginning to end. Miſs Blubber 
ſaid, in her uſual phraſeology, that it was a monſtrous 
{weet air—Her brother ſwore it was divinely ſung.— 
Umphraville gulped down a falſehood with a very bad 
grace, and ſaid, Miſs would be a good finger with a little 
more practice. A compliment which was not more 
diſtant from truth on one fide, than from Mils's expect- 
ations on the other, and I could plainly perceive, did 
not ſet him forward in the favour of the Rk 


t ef ten. 
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Edward Blubber ; „what is your opinion of the ſong, 
n „ Sir?” - My opinion is,” ſaid he, “ that your 


have Engliſh ſongs, I think. — Then ſuppole one 
ol &« of the ladies ſhould give us an Engliſh ſong,” ſaid J. 
I- & Tis a good motion, ſaid Mr. Bearſkin, “ I ixcond 
at « it; Mits Betſy Blubber ſings an excellent Engliſh 
's « ſong.” Mus Betly denied ſtouily that ſhe ever ſung 
; at all; but evidence being produced againſt her, ſhe, at 
18 laſt, ſaid ſhe would try if ſhe could make out, “ The 
ut « Maid's Choice.“ Ay, ay, Betſy,” ſaid her father, 


ur a very good ſong ; I have heard it before.“ 

im 

lle « if 1 could but find, 

0 care not for fortung—Umh !—a man to my mind.“ 
ity | | 


nd | Q 2 _ Mils 
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«© My father is a judge of ſinging too, ſaid Mr. 


Italianos always ſet me afleep;. Engliſh ears ſhould. 
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Miſs Betſy began the ſong accordingly, and to make up 


for her want of voice, accompanied it with a great deal 
of action, Either trom the accident of his being placed 
oppoſite to her, or from a fly application to his ſtate 
as an old bachelor, ſhe choſe to perſonify the maid's 
choice in the figure of Umphraville, and pointed the 
deſcription of the ſong particularly at him. Umphra- 
ville, with all his dignity, his abilities, and his know- 
ledge, felt. himſelf uneaſy and ridiculous under this filly 
alluſion of a ballad; he bluſhed, attempted to laugh, 
bluſhed again, and ſtill looked with that awkward im- 
portance which only the more attracted the ridicule of 
the tools around him. Not long after the ladies retired ; 
and no perſuaſion of his couſin could induce him to ſtay 
the evening, or even to enter the drawing-room where 
they were aſſembled at tea. 

“% Thank Heaven!“ ſaid Umphraville, when the door 
was ſhut, and we had got fairly into the ſtreet. 
« Amen!” J replied, ſmiling, “ for our good dinner 
&« and excellent wine!“ „How the devil, Charles,” 
ſaid he, „ do you contrive to bear all this nonſenſe with 
& the compoſure you do? -“ Why, I have often told 
& you, my friend, that our earth is not a planet fitted 
& up only for the reception of wiſe men.—Your Blubbers 
& and Bearſkins are neceſſary parts of the ſyſtem; they 
& deſerve the enjoyments they are capable of feeling; 
& and I am not ſure if he who ſuffers from his own ſu- 
c 1 does not deſerve his ſufferings. | 


No. XXXV. TUESDAY, MAY 25. 
To the Author of the Mirror. 


SIR, | 
ILL I arrived at the age of twenty, my time was 
divided between my books, and the ſociety of a 

few friends, whom a ſimilarity of purſuĩts and diſpoſitions 
recommended to me. About that period, finding that 
the habits of reſerve and retirement had acquired a power 
over 
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over me, which my fitnation, as heir to a conſiderable 
fortune, would render inconvement, I was prevailed up- 
on, partly by a lenſe of this, partly by the importunity 
of my relations, to make a ur tor acquiring a mo 
general acquaintance, and faſhionable deportment. As 
I was cunicious of an inclination to oblige, and a quick 
ſenle of propriety, two qualities which I eſteemed the 
ground of good- breeding; as my wit was tolcrably rea- 
dy, and my figure not diſadvantageous, I own to you 
that I entertained tome hopes of ſucceis. 

I was, however, unſucceisful. The novelty of the 
ſcenes in which I found my ielt engaged, the RE 
ot oblervances and attention requitite upon points whic 
I had always regarded as below wy notice, embarraſſed 
and confounded me. The feelings to which I had trutted 
tor my dire&1.n, ſerved only to make me awkward, and 
teartul of offending. My obſequious ſervices in the 
drawing-room paſſed unrewarded ; and my obſcrvations, 
when I ventured to mingle, either in the chat of the 
women, being delivered with timidity and heſitation, 
were overlgoked or neglected. Some ot the more elderly 
and diicreet among the former ſeemed to pity me; and I 
could nut help remarking, that they often, as if they had 
meant the hint for me, talked of the advantage to be 
derived trom the. peruſal of Lord Cheſterfield's Letters. 
To this author, then, as ſoon as I learned his ſubject, I 
had recourſe, as to a guide that would point out my way, 
and ſupport me in my journey. But, how much was I 
aſtoniſhed, when, through a veil of wit, ridicule, elegant 
expreſſion, and lively illuſtration, I diſcerned a ſtudled 
lyitem of frivolity, meannels, flattery, and diſſimulation, 
inculcated as the ſureſt and molt eligible road to eminence 
and popularity! 

Young as I am, Mr. MiRROR, and heedleſs as I ma 
conſequently be tuppoſed, I cannot think that this = 
is a code proper for being held up to us as the regulator 
of our conduct. The talents inſiſted on with peculiar 
emphaſis, the accompliſhments molt earneſtly recom - 
mended, are ſuch as, in our days, it they ought to be 
cated of at all, ſhould be mentioned only to put us on 
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our guard againſt them. If riches naturally tend to 
render trifles of importance; if they direct our attention 
too much toward exterior accompliſhments; if they pro- 
pagate the courtly and complying ſpirit too extenſively 
at apy rate, we certainly, in this country, ſo wealthy and 
luxurious, have no need of exhortations to cultivate or 
acquire thoſe qualifications. The habits that may arreſt 
for a little time the progreſs of this corruption, ought 
now to be inſiſted on. Independence, fortitude, ftubborn 
integrity, and pride that diſdains the ſhadow of ſervility; 
theſe are the virtues which a tutor ſhould inculcate ; theſe 
the bleſſings which a fond father ſhould ſupplicate from 
Heaven for his offspring, 

It is, throughout, the error of his lordſhip's ſyſtem, 
to conſider talents and accompliſhments, according to the 
uſe that may be made of them, rather than their intrinſic 


worth. In his catechiſm, applauſe is rectitude, and 


ſuccels 1s morality. That, in our days, a perſon may 
riſe to eminence by trivial accompliſhments, and become 
popular by flattery and diſſimulation, may, perhaps, be 
true. But, from this it ſurely does not follow, that 
thele are the means which an honourable character ſhould 
employ. There is a dignity in the mind, which culti- 
vates thoſe arts alone that are vaſuable, which courts 
thoſe characters alone that are worthy, which diſdains to 
conceal its own ſentiments, or miniſter to the foibles of 
others; there is, I ſay, a conſcious dignity and ſatisfac- 
tion in theſe feelings, which neither applauſe, nor power, 
nor popularity, without them, can ever beſtow. 

Many of his lordſhip's diſtin&ions are too nice for my 
faculties. I cannot, ' for my part, diſcern the difference 
between feigned confidence and inſincerity; between the 
congluct that conveys the approbation of a ſentiment, or 
the flattery of a foible, and the words that declare it, 1 
ſhould think the man whoſe countenance was open, and 
his thoughts concealed, a hypocrite ; I ſhould term him, 
who could treat his friends as if they were at the ſame 
time to be his enemies, a monſter of ingratitude and du- 
plicity. It is dangerous to trifle thus upon the borders 
of virtue. By teaching us that it may inſenſibly be 
blended with vice, that their reſpective limits are not 
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ln every caſe evident and certain, our veneration for it 
1; diminiſhed, Its chief ſafeguard is a jealous ſenſibility, 
that ſtartles at the the colour or ſhadow of deceit. When 
this barrier has been infultcd, can any other be oppoſed 
at which conſcience will ariſe and proclaim, thus far, and 
no farther, ſhalt thou advance ? us. 

The love of general applauſe, recommended by his 
lordſhip, as the great principle of conduR, is a tolly and 
a weakneſs. He that directs himſelf by this compals, 
cannot hope to ſteer through lite with ſteadineſs and con- 
ſiſtency. He muſt ſurrender his own character, and 
aſſume the hne of every company he enzers. To court 
the approbation of any one, is, in a tacit manner, to do 
homage to his judgement or his feelings. He that ex- 
tends his courtſhip of it beyond the praiſe-worthy, vio- 
lates the excluſive privilege of virtue, and mult ſcek it by 
unworthy arts. 

On the other hand, though I am by no means a friend 
to raſh and unguarded cenſure, yet I cannot help con- 
ſidering the conduct of him who will cenſure nothing, 


who will ſpeak his ſentiments of no character with tree- . 


dom, who palliates every error, and apologizes for 
every failing, as more nearly allied to meanneſs, timi- 
dity, and a time-ſerving temper, than It is connected 
with candour, or favourable to the cauſe of virtue. 
Nor can I perfuade myſelf that his lordſhip's ſyſtem 
will be attended with general ſucceſs. The real cha- 


rafter is the only one that can be maintained at all 


times, and in all diſpoſitions. Profeſſions of friendſhip 
and regard will lead to expectations of ſervice that can- 
not be anſwered. The ſentiments delivered in one 
company, the manners aſſumed upon one occaſion, will 
be remembered, and contraſted with thoſe that are pre- 
ſented on another. Suſpicion, once awakened, will pe- 
netrate the darkeſt cloud which art can throw around a 
perſon in the common intercourſe of lite. 

Let us conſider, too, were this ſyſtem generally 
adopted, what a dull infipid ſcene muſt ſociety become ? 
No diſtinction, no natural expreſſion, of character; no 


confidence» in profeſſions of any kind; no aſſurance of 
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ſincerity z no ſecret ſympathy, nor delightful corre- 
ſpondence of feeling. All the fallies of wit, all the 
graces ot polite manners, would but ill iupply the want 
of theic plealures, the pureſt and moſt elegant which 
human life affords. 

EUGENIUS, 


To the Anthor of the Mirror. 
Six, ; 
A® you treat much of politeneſs, I wiſh you would 
take notice of a particular fort of incivility, from 
which one ſuffers, without being «thought intitled to 
IS. I mean that of never -contradicting one at 
all. | 
I have come lately from my father's in the country, 
where I was reckoned a girl of tolerable parts, to relide 
for ſome time at my aunt's in town. Here is a viſitor, 
Mr. Dapperwit, a good-looking young man, with white 
teeth, a fine complexion, his checks dunpled, and rather 
a little tull and large at bottom; in ſhort, the civileſt, 
molt complying tort of face you can imagine. As I had 
oiten taken notice of his behaviour, I was reſolved to 
minute down his diſcourſe the other evening at tea, 
The convyeriation began about the weather, my aunt ob- 
ſervzng, that the ieains were wonderfully altered in her 
memory, * Certainly, my lady,” faid Mr. Dapper- 
wit, © amazingly altered indeed.“ —“ Now I have 
« heard my father ſay, (ſaid I) that is a vulgar error; 
« for that it appears from regilters kept tor the pur- 
* poſe, that the ſtate of the weather, though it may be 
e« different in certain ſeaſons, months, or weeks, pre- 
ſerves a wondertul equilibrium in general.''—W hy, 
to be ture, Miſs, I believe, in general, as you ſay; 
—but, talking of the weather, 1 hope your ladyſhip 
caught no cold at the play t'other night; we were 10 
awkwardly ſituated in getting out. —“ Not in the 
leaſt, Sir; I was greatly obliged to your ſervices 
there. — You were well entertained, I hope, my 
„ lady,” —* Very well, indeed: I laughed exceedingly 
there is a great deal of wit in Shakeipeare's comedies z 
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ec *tis pity there is ſo much of low life in them.“ — 
« Yourladyſhip's criticiſm is extremely juſt ; every 
© body mult be ſtruck with it.*'*— Why now, I think, 
(laid I again), that what you call low life, is nature, 
« which I would not loſe for all the reſt of the play.” 
« Oh! doubtleſs, Mits ; for nature Shakeſpeare is ini- 
« mitable; every body mult allow that.. What do 
« you think, Sir, (taid my couſin Betſy, who is a piece 
« of -a poeteſs herſelf), of that monody you were fo 
i kind as to ſend us yelterday ?'*—I never deliver my 
« opinion, Ma'am, before fo able a judge, till I am 
« firſt informed of hers.” —* I] think it the moſt beau- 
&« tilul poem, Sir, I have read of a great while.“ 
« Your opinion, Ma'am, flatters me extremely, as it 
« agrees exactly with my own; they are, I think, in- 
& conteſtibly the ſweeteſt lines.“ Sweet they may be, 
© (here I broke in): Fallow them merit in the verſifi- 
cation; but that is only one; and, with me, by no 
„ means the chief, requiſite in a poem; they want force 
« altogether,*”—* Nay, as to the matter of torce, m- 
e deed it muſt be owned,” —“ Yes, Sir, and unity, 
« and propriety, and a thouſand other things; but, it 
« my couſin will be kind enough to fetch the poem 
from her dreſſing-room, we will be judged by you, 
Mr. Dapperwit.'*—* Pardon me, ladies, you would 
* not have me be fo rude, 


cc Who ſhall decide when doctors diſagree ?”* - 


m with that, he made one of the fineſt bows in the 
vorid. 

F all this, Sir, proceed from ſillineſs, we muſt pity 
he man, and there's an end on't; if it ariſe from an 
idea of ſillineſs in us, let ſuch gentlemen as Mr. Dap- 
perwit know, that they are very much miſtaken. But 
tit be the effect of pure civility,—pray inform them, 
Mr. Mikkon, that it is the moſt provoking piece of 
udeneſs they can 3 commit. 

Yours, &c. | 
| BRIDGET NETTLEWIT. 
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No. XXXVI. SATURDAY, MAY 29. 


Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt. - Gray. 


OTHING has a greater tendency to elevate and 
N affect the heart than the reflection upon thoſe per. 
ſonages who have performed a diſtinguiſhed part on the 
the theatre of life, whote act ions were attended with im- 
portant conſequences to the world around them, or whoſe 
writings have animated or inſtructed mankind. The 
thought that they are now no more, that their aſhes are 
mingled wich thoſe of the meaneſt and moſt worthleſs, 
affords a ſubje& of contemplation, which, however me- 
lancholy, the mind, in a moment of penſiveneis, may 
feel a ſecret ſort of delight to indulge. © Tell her,” 
ſays Hamlet, 4 that ſhe may paint an inch thick; yet 
& to this ſhe mult come at laſt.“ 

When Xerxes, at the head of his numerous army, 
ſaw all his troops ranged in order before him, he burt 
into tears at the thought, that, in a ſhort time, they 
would be ſweeped from the face of the earth, and be re- 
moved to give place to thoſe who would fill other armies, 
and rank under other generals. : 

Something of what Xerxes felt, from the conſideration 
that thoſe who then were ſhould ceaſe to be, it is equally 
natural to feel from the reflection, that all who have for- 
merly lived have ceaſed to live, and that nothing more 
remains than the memory of a very few who have left 
ſome memorial which Keeps alive their names, and 
the fame with which thoſe names are accompanied. 

But, ſerious as this reflection may be, it is not ſo deep 
as the thought, that even of thoſe perſons who were pol. 
ſeſſed of talents for diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the 
world, for having their memories handed down from 
age to age, much the greater part, it is likely, from 
hard neceſſity, or by ſonie of the various fatal accidents 
of life, have been excluded from the poſſibility of exert- 
ing . themſelves, or of being uſeful either to thoſe who 
lived in the ſame age, or to poſterity. Poverty in — 
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and * diſaſtrous chance“ in others, have chill'd the 
« genial current of the ſoul,“ and numbers have been 
cut off by premature death in the midit of project and 
ambition. How many have there been in the ages that 
are paſt, how many may exiſt at this very moment, who, 
with all the talents fitted to ſhine in the world, to guide 
or to inſtruſt it, may, by ſome ſecret mistortune, have 
had their minds depreſſed, or the fire of their genius 
extinguiſhed ? 

I have been led into theſe reflect ions from the peruſal 
of a ſmall volume of poems which happens now to lie 
before me, which, though poſſeſſed of very conſiderable 
merit, and compoſed in this country, are, I believe, 
very little known. In a well-written preface, the 
reader is told, that moſt of them are the production of 
Michael Bruce ; that this Michael Bruce was born in 
a remote village in Kinrolsſhire, and deſcended from 
parents remarkable for nothing but the innocence and 
funplicity of their lives: that, in the twenty firſt year 
of his age, he was ſeized with a conſumption, which 
put an end to his life. 

Nothing, methinks, has more the power of awaken- 
ing benevolence, than the conſideration of genius thus 
depreſſed by ſituation, ſuffered to pine in obicurity, and 
ſometimes, as in the caſe of this unfortunate youn 
man, to periſh, it may be, for want of thoſe comforts 
and conveniencies which might have foſtered a delicacy 
of frame or of mind, ill calculated to bear the hardſhips 
which poverty lays on both. For my own part, I never 
paſs the place (a little hamlet, ſkirted with a circle of 
old aſh-trees, about three miles on this fide of Kinroſs 
where Michael Bruce reſided; I never look on his dwell- 
ing,—a ſmall thatched houſe, diſtinguiſhed from the 
cottages of the other inhabitants only by a ſaſhed win- 
dow at the end, inſtead of a lattice, fringed with a ho- 
neyſuckle plant, which the poor youth had trained 
around it l never find myſelt in that ſpot, but 1 {top 
my horſe involuntarily z and looking on the window, 
which the honeyſuckle has now almoſt covered, in the 
qream of the moment, I picture out a figure for the 
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entle _— of the manſion; I wiſh, and my heart 
wells while I do ſo, that he were alive, and that I were 
a great man to have the luxury of viſiting him there, 
and bidding him be happy.——I cannot carry my rea. 
ders thither; but, that they may ſhare ſome of my feel. 
ings, I will preſent them with an extract from the laſt 
poem in the little volume before me, which, from its 
tubjet, and the manner in which it is written, cannot 
fail of touching the heart of every one who reads it. 

A young. man of genius, in a deep conſumption, at 
the age of twenty-one, feeling himſelt every moment 
going faſter to decline, is an object ſuffieiently intereſt. 
ing; but how much muſt every feeling on the occaſion 
be heightened, when we know that this perſon poſſeſſed 
ſo much dignity and compoſure of mind, as not only to 
contemplate his approaching tate, but even to write a 


In the French language there is a much-admired poem 
of the Abbe de Chaulieu, written, in expectation of his 
own death, to the Marquis de la Farre, lamenting his 
approaching (eparation from his friend. Michael Bruce, 
v-ho, it is probable, never heard of the Abbe de Chau- 
lieu, has alſo written a poem on his own approaching 
death; with the latter part of which 1 ſhall conclude 
this paper. 


Now ſpring returns; but not to me returns 

The vernal joys my better days have known: 
Dim ia my breaft life's dying taper burns, 

And all the joys of life with health are flown, 


Starting and ſhiv'ring in th' inconſtant wind, 
Meagre and pale, the ghoſt.gf what I was, 
Beneath ſome blaſted tree I heReclin'd, 
And count the filent moments as they paſs, 


The winged moments, whoſe unſtaying ſpeed 
No art can top, or in their courſe arreſt ; 
Whoſe flight ſhall ſhortly count me with the dead, 
And lay me down in peace with them that reſt. os 
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Oft morning-dreams preſage approaching fate; 
And morning- dreams. as poets tell, are true. 

Led by pale ghoits, I enter death's dark gate, 
And bid the realms of light and life adieu. 


I hear the helpleſs wail, the ſhriek of woe; 
I ſee the muddy wave, the dreary ſhore, 
The ſluggiſh ſtreams that flowly creep below, 
Which mortals viſit, and return no more. 


Farewell, ye blooming fields! ye cheerful plains ! 
Enough for me the church-yard's lonely mound, 
Where melancholy with till lence reigns, 
And the rank graſs waves o'er the cheerleſs ground, 


There let me wander at the cloſe of eve, 

When ſleep fits dewy on the labourer's eyes, 
The world and all its buſy follies leave, 

And talk with wiſdom where my Daphnis lies, 


There let me ſleep, forgotten in the clay, 
When death ſhall ſhut theſe weary aching eyes, 
Reit in the hopes of an eternal day, 
Till the long night is gone, and the laſt morn ariſe, 
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2 ̃redula vitam 


Spes fovet, et melius cras fore ſemper ait. TIS Ur. 


HE following eſſay I received ſome time ago from 
T a correſpondent, to whom, if I may judge from 
the hand-writing, I was once before indebted for an in- 
genious communication. 


THE experience which every day affords, of the mor- 

tifying difference between thoſe ideal plealures 
which we conceive to flow from the poſſeſſion of certain 
objects of our wiſhes, and the feelings conſequent upon 
| Vol, I. P their 
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their actual attainment, has furniſhed to moſt moraliſts 
a text for dechiming on the vanity of human purſuits, 
the folly of covetouſneſs, the madneſs of ambition, and 
the only true wiſdom of being humbly ſatisfied with the 
lot and ſtation which Providence has aſſigned us. 

It will not appear extraordinary, that thoſe moraliſts 
have hitherto laboured in vain, when it is conſidered that 
their doctrine, taken in the latitude in which they uſu- 
ally preach it, would cut off the greateſt ſource of our 
happineis, overthrow every ſocial eſtabliſhment, and is 
nothing leſs than an attempt to alter the nature of man, 
It may be a truth, that the balance of happineſs and 
miſery is much the ſame in moſt canditions of life, and 
conſequently that no change of circumſtances will either 
greatly enlarge the one, or diminiſh the other. But, 
while we know that, to attain an object of our wiſhes, 
or to change our condition, 1s not to increaſe our hap- 
pineſs, we feel, at the ſame time, that the purſuit of 
this object, and the expectat ion of this change, can in- 
creale it in a very ſenſible degree. It is by hope that 
we truly exiſt ; our only enjoyment is the expectation of 
ſomething which we do not poſſeſs : the recolle&ion of 
the paſt ſerves us but to direct and regulate thoſe expec- 
tations ; the preſent is employed in contemplating them: 
it is therefore only the future which we may be properly 
{aid to enjoy. | 

A philoſopher who reaſons in this manner, has a 
much more powerful incentive to cheerfulneſs and con- 
tentment of mind, than what is furniſhed by that doc- 
trine which inculcates a perpetual warfare with our. 
felves, and a reſtraint upon the ſtrongeſt feelings of our 
nature. For, while he feels that the poſſeſſion of the 
object of his moſt earneſt defires has given him far leſs, 
pleaſure than was promiſed by diftant view of it, he is 
conſoled by reflecting that the expectat ion of this object 
has, perhaps, brightened many years of his life, enabled 
him to toil for its attainment with vigour an d alacrity, 
to diſcharge, with honour, his part in ſociety ; in ſhort, 
has given him, in reality, as ſubſtantial happineſs as hu- 
man nature is capable of enjoying, 

| | Though 
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Though ſeveral years younger than Euphanor, I have 
been long acquainted with him. He is now in his fifty- 
ſecond year; an age when, with moſt men, the roman- 
tic ſpirit and enthuſiaſm of youth, have long given place 
to the cool and ſteady maxims of buſineſs and the world. 
It is, however, a peculiarity of my friend's diſpoſition, 
that the ſame ſanguine temperament of mind which, 
from infancy, has attended him through life, (ſtill con- 
tinues to actuate him as ſtrongly as ever. As he diſco- 
vered, very early, a fondneſs for claſſical learning, his 
father, at his own defire, advanced his patrimony for 
his education at the univerſity. At the age of twenty 
he was left without a ſhilling, to make the beſt of his 
talents, in wy way he thought proper. Certain concur- 


ring circumſtances, rather than choice, placed him as an 


under-clerk in a counting-houſe. His favourite ſtudies 
were here totally uſeleſs; but, while he gave to buſineſs 
the moſt ſcrupulous attention, they (till, at the intervals 
of relaxation, furniſhed his chief amuſement. It would 
be equally tedious and foreign to my purpoſe, to mark 
minutely the ſteps by which Euphanor, in the courſe of 
thirty years vpplicatica to buſineſs, roſe to be maſter of 
the moderate fortune of fifteen thouſand pounds. My 
triend always conſidered money not in the common light, 
as merely the end of labour, but as the means of pur- 
chaſing certain enjoyments, which his fancy had pictured 
as conſtituting the ſupreme happineſs of lite. 

In the beginning of laſt ſpring I received from Eupha- 
nor the following letter ; 


cc My DEAR SIR, 

66 YOU, who are familiar with my diſpoſition, will 

not be ſurpriſed at a piece of information, 
«© which, I doubt not, will occaſion ſome wonder in 
ce the general circle of my acquaintance. ' I have now 
C fairly begun to execute that reſolution, of which you 
© have long heard me talk, of entirely withdrawing 
f myſelf from buſineſs. You know with what ardour 
& I have longed for that period, when fortune ſhould 
5 bleſs me with a competence, juſt ſufficient to proſecute 
; P 2 «i my 
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« my favourite ſcheme of retiring to the country. It 
was that darling proſpect which made the toils of bu- 
& ſineſs (for which, God knows, I never was intended 
by nature,) light, and even pleaſant to me. 1 have 
acquired, by honeſt induſtry, a fortune equal to my 
« wiſhes. Thele were always moderate; for my aim 
« was not wealth, but happineſs. Of that, indeed, I 
« have been truly covetous; for I muſt confeſs, that, 
et for thele thirty years paſt, I have never laid my head 
« to my pillow, without that ardent wiſh, which my 
& favourite Horace fo beautifully expreſſes: 


«& O rus! quando ego te aſpiciam, quandoque licebit 
46 Nunc veterum libris, nunc ſomno et inertibus horis, 
e Pucere ſolicitæ jucunda oblivia vitæ !“ 


& Or the ſame ſentiment, in the words of the penſive 
« moral Cowley : 


6 Oh fountains! when in you ſhall I 

«& Myſelt eas'd of unpeaceful thoughts eſpy ? 

«© Oh fields! oh woods! when, when ſhall I be made 
«« The happy tenant of your ſhade ?”? : 


t That bliſsful period, my dear friend, is at length 
« arrived. I yeſterday made a formal reſignation of all 
& concern in the houſe, in favour of my nephew, a de- 
« ſerving young man, who, I doubt not, will have the 
c entire benefit of thoſe numerous connections with per- 
« ſons in trade, whoſe good opinion his uncle never, 
6 to his knowledge, forfeited. 

J have made a purchaſe of a ſmall eſtate in 
« ſhire, or about 200 acres. The ſituation is delight- 
« fully romantic ;** 


66 Hie gelidi fontes, hie mollia prata, 
cc hic nemus — 


« My houſe is ſmall, but wonderfully commodious. 
« It is emboſomed in a tall grove of oak and elm, 
© which opens only to the ſouth, A green hill . 

SN behin 
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[t « hehind the houſe, partly covered with furze, and \ 
1 « ſeamed with a winding ſheep-path. On one fide is | 
d « an irregular garden, or rather border of Thrubbery, i 
ye 4 adorning the floping bank of a rivulet ; but inter- 
y « mixed, without the ſmalleſt injury to its beauty, with 1 
m « all the variety of herbs for the kitchen. On the 
I &« other ſide, a little more remote, but ſtill in fight of y 
t, « the houſe, is an orchard filled with excellent fruit- i 
id « trees. The brook, which runs through my garden, , 
1 « retires into a hollow dell, ſhaded with birch and ha- 


« zle copſe, and, after a winding courſe of half a mile, 

&« joins a large river. Theſe are the outlines of my lit- 

&« tle paradiſe. And now, my dear friend, what have 

« more to wiſh, but that you, and a very few others, 

« whole ſouls are congenial to my own, ſhould witneſs 

« my happineſs? In two days hence, I bid adieu to the 
Ve &« town, a long, a laſt adieu! 


r 
= 


% Farewell, thou buſy world! and may - 'N 
% We neyer meet again! "* 


e The remainder of my life, I dedicate to thoſe purſuits 
«© in which the beſt and wiſeſt of men did not bluſh to 
„ employ themſelves; the delightful occupations of a 
country life, which Cicero well ſaid, and after him 
“ Columella, are next in kindred to true philoſophy. 
© What charming ſchemes have I already formed; 
e what luxurious plans of ſweet and rational entertain- 
% ment! But theſe, my friend, you mutt approve and 
{© participate. I ſhall look for you about the begin- 
* ning of May; when, if you can ſpare me a couple cf 
© months, I can venture to promiſe that time will 
„ not linger with us. I am, with much regard, 
yours, &c." 


4 As I am, myſelf, very fond of the country, it 
was with conſiderable regret, that I found it not in 
my power to accept of my friend's invitation; an 
unexpected piece of buſineſs having detained me in 
town during the greateſt part of the ſummer. I heard 
3 « nothing 
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nothing of Euphanor till about nine months after, hei 
he again wrote me as follows: | | 


«© My DEAR SIR, « 
ce I was a ſenſible mortification to me not to hay 
« the pleaſure of ſeeing you laſt ſummer in ec 


&«& ſhire, when I ſhould have been much the better i 
« your advice in a difagreeable affair, which, I ani cc 
afraid, will occafion my paying a viſit to town mud 
* {ooner than I expected. I have always had a horror «c 
at going to law, but now | find mylelf unavoidab]; 

« compelled to it. Sir Ralph Surly, whoſe eſtate ad 

«« joins ro my little property, has, for the purpoſe o 

« tupplying a new barley-mill, turned aſide the cour I 
« of a {mall ſtream, which ran through my garden and ou 
« incloſures, and which formed, indeed, their greatefi ap 
«© ornament. In place of a beautiful winding rivule or 
« witha variety of fine natural falls, there is nothing but vi 
a dry ditch, or rather crooked gulph, which is hide. eq 
« ous to look at. The malice of this procedure is ſuf rc: 
« ficiently conſpicuous, when I tell you, that there i tr: 
« another, and à larger ſtream, in the ſame grounds of 
« which I have offered to be at the ſole expence of con-W at! 
& ducting to his mill. I think the law muſt do me ju tc 
« tice. At any rate, it is impoſſible tamely to bear 


Auch an injury. I ſhall probably ſee you in a few days, | 
To ſay the truth, my dear friend, even before this laſſi ot 
«« mortification, I had begun to find, that the expectations 

« J had formed of the pleaſures of a country-lite were by m 


« far too ſanguine. I muſt confeſs, that, notwithſtand- ha 

& ing the high reliſh I have for the beauties of nature, 

« J have often felt, amidſt the moſt romantic ſcenes, 

« that languor of ſpirit, which nothing but ſociety ca 

« diſſipate. Even when occupied with my favourite 

4c (ſtudies, I have ſometimes thought, with the bard o 

6 Mantua, that the eaſe and retirement which I court F 

« ed were rather ignoble, I have ſuffered an addition- 1 

« al diſappointment in the ideas I had formed of the in 

* characters of the country- people. It is but a trea- re 
e cherous picture, my rns the poets give us bl 
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hei; << of their innocence and honeſt ſimplicity. I have met 
« with ſome inftances of inſincerity, chicane, and even 
« downright knavery, in my ſhort acquaintance with 

them, that have quite ſhocked and mortified me. 

av « Whether I ſhall ever again enter into the buſy 
&« world (a ſmall concern in the houſe, without allow- - 

tool ing my name to appear, would perhaps be ſome 

anW << amuſement), I have not yet determined. Ot this, 


A 


* 


uch and other matters, we ſhall talk fully at meeting. 
re © Meantime, believe me, dear Sir, yours, | 
bly | EE « EUPHANOR,” 
ad | | 
0 Euphanor has been, for this month paſt, in town. 


expected to have found him peevith, chagrined, and 
and out ot humour with the world. But in this I was dif- 
tel appointed. I have never ſeen my friend in better health, 
let or higher ſpirits. I have been with him at ſeveral con- 
buf vivial meetings, with our old acquaintances, who felt 
de. equal fatistaction with himſelf at what they term his 
uf. recovery, He has actually reſumed a ſmall ſhare in 
trade, and purpoſes, for the future, to devote one halt 
of the year to buſineſs. His counſel have given him 
allurance of gaining his law-ſuit: he expects, in 3 
te months, to return in triumph to — ſhire, 
and has invited all his friends to be preſent at a Fete 
Champetre he intends to celebrate, on the reſtoration 
of his beloved rivulet to its wonted channel. 

The lite of Euphanor muſt be a ſeries of diſappoint- 
ments; but, on the whole, I muſt conſider hun as 3 
happy man, | Sf 5 


\ 


No. XXXVIIT. SATURDAY, JUNE 5. 
9 following letter I received only yeſterday; 2 


as I am particularly intereſted in every project of 
ingenious men, I poſtponed another eſlay which wag 
ready tor publication, and put my printer to conſidera- 
ble inconvience to get it ready for this day's paper. I 

; K 2 . ” was 


— 
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was the more ſolicitous, likewiſe, to give it a place as 
ſoon after my 35th number as poſſible, in order to ſhew 
my parle. This paper (as the London Gazetteer 
ſays) is open to all parties; with this proviſo, however, 
which is exactly the reverſe of the terms of admiſſion 
into the Gazetteer, that my correſpondents do not write 
politics. | 
To the Author of the Mirror. 

StR, | 
I a late paper, you ſhewed the neceſſity of accom- 

modating ourſelves to the temper of perſons with 
whom we are particularly connected, by ſometimes ſub- 
mitting our own taſte, inclination, and opinions to the 
talte, inclination, and opinions of thoſe perſons, I ap- 
prehend, Sir, you might have carried your idea a good 
deal farther, and have preſcribed to us the ſame receipt 
for happineſs in our intercourſe not only with our wives 
and children, but with our companions, our acquaint» 
ance, in ſhort, with all mankind, 

But, as the diſpoſition ta» this is not always born 
with one, and as to form a temper is not ſo ealy as to 
regulate a behaviour, it is the buſineſs of maſters in the 
art of politeneſs, to teach people, at leaſt the better ſort 
of them, to counterfeit as much of this complacency in 
their deportment as poſſible. In this, indeed, they be- 
gin at quite the different end of the matter from you, 
Sir; complacency to huſbands, wives, children, and 
relations, they leave people to teach themſelves ; but 
the art of pleaſing every. body elſe, as it is a thing of 
much greater importance, they take proportionably 
greater pains to inſti] into their diſciples. 

I have, for ſome time paſt, been employed in reduc- 
ing this art into a ſyſtem, and have ſome thoughts of 
opening a ſubſcription for a courſe of lectures on the 
ſubject. To qualify myſelf for the taſk, I have ſtudied, 
with unwearied attention, the letters of the immortal 
Earl of Cheſterfield, which I intend to uſe as my text- 
book on this occaſion, allowing only for the difference 
which even a few years produce in an art ſo fluctuating 
as this. Before I lodge my ſubſcription-paper with the 
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zokſellers, I wiſh to give a ſpecimen of my abilities to 
e readers of the MIRROR; for which purpoſe I beg the 
your of you to intert in your next number the following 
bſtance of Simulation. Our noble author, indeed, ex- 
ads his doctrine the length of diſſimulation only, from 
hich he diſtinguiſhes Simulation as ſomething not quite 
fair and honeſt, But, for my part, I have not ſuffi- 
bent nicety of ideas to make the diſtinction, and would 
umbly recommend to every perſon who wiſhes to be 
or ughly well bred, not to confuſe his head with it. 
'aking, therefore, the ſhorter word as the more gentle- 
anlike, I proceed to my ſubject of 


«SIMULATION. 


d | 
Mt QGIMULATION is the great baſis of the art which 
's I have the honour to teach. I ſhall humbly en- 


deavour to treat this branch of my ſubject, though 
much leſs ably, yet mor- ſcientifically than my great 
maſter, by reducing it into a form like that 1 
by the profeſſors of the other ſciences, and even bor- 
rowing from them ſome of the terms by which I 
mean to illuſtrate it. 
This rule of falſe (to adopt an algebraical term) I 
ſhall divide into two parts; that which regards the 
external figure of the man or woman; and that which 


d is neceſſary in the accompliſhment of the mind, and 
it its {ſeeming developement to others. 

tf Wl © Faſhion may be termed the regulator of the firſt, 
y decorum of the latter. But J mult take this oppor- 


tunity of informing my audience, that the ſignifica- 

tion of words, when applied to perſons of condition, 

is often quite different trom that which Ty are un- 
a 


1e derſtood to bear in the ordinary ſtandard of language. 
I, W With ſuch perions (if 1 may be allowed ſo hold an 
al We <x:refſion) it may often be the faſhion to be unfa- 
t- ſhionable, and decorum to act againſt all propriety ; 
ce good breeding may conſiſt in rudeneſs, and politeneſs 
Fa in being very impertinent. This will hold in the 
ae paſſive, as well as in the active of our art; people of 


„ taſhion 
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very ſhabby ones; while he who has a narrow for. 


faſhion will be pleaſed with ſuch treatment fron 
people of faſhion, the natural feelings in this, as H 
the other, fine arts, giving way, amongſt connoiſ. 
ſeurs, to knowledge and taſte. | 

« Having made this preliminary obſervation, I re. 
turn to my ſubject of Simulation. 

„It will be found, that appearing what one is not, 
is, in both diviſions of my ſubject, the criterion d 
politeneſs, The man who is rich enough to afforl 
fine cloaths, is, by this rule of falſe, intitled to we 


10 


tune is to be dreſſed in the iwerſe ratio to his fi 
nances. One corollary from this propoſition is ob. 
vious : he who takes off his ſuit on credit, and ha 
neither inclination nor ability to pay for it, is to be 
dreſſed the moſt expenſively of the three. The ſame: 
rule holds in houſes, dinners, ſervants, horſes, equi: 
pages, &c. and is to be followed, as far as the lay 
will allow, even the length of bankruptcy, or, per 
haps, a little beyond it. 
« On the ſame principle, a ſimple Gentleman, or El. 
quire, muſt, at all places of public reſort, be ap- 
parelled like a Gentleman or Eſquire. A Baronet 
may take the liberty of a dirty thirt ; a Lord ned 
not ſhew any ſhirt at all, but wear a handkerchit 
round his neck in its ſtead; an Earl may add to al 
this a bunch of uncombed hair hanging down hi 
back; and a Duke, over and above the privileges 
above mentioned, is intitled to appear in boots ani 
buck-ſkin breeches. 
“Following the ſame rule of inverſion, the ſcholar of: 
provincial dancing-maſter muſt bow at coming mto, an 
going out of, adrawing-room, and that pretty low too 
The pupil of Gallini is to puſh forward with the roug 
ſtride of a porter, and make only a flight inclination 
of his head, when he has got into the middle of th 
room. At going out of it, he is to take no notid 
of the company at all. 
& Tn the externals of the female world, from ti 
great complication of the machine, it is not * 
« 1; 


9 
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lay down preciſe regulations. Still, however, the 
rule of falle may be traced as the governing princi- 
ple. It is very feminine to wear a riding- habit and 
1 ſmartſ cocked hat one half of the day; becaule that 
dreſs approaches nearer to the maiculine apparel than 
any other. It is very modeſt to lay open the great- 
eſt part of the neck and boſom to the view of the be- 
holders ; and it is incumbent on thoſe ladies, who oc- 
cupy the front-row of a box at a play, to wear high 
teathers, and to wave them more unceaſingly than 
any other ladies, becauſe otherwiſe the company who 
ſit behind might be ſuppoſed to have ſome deſire 
of ſeeing the (tage. Since 1 have mentioned the 
theatre, I may remark (though it is foreign to this 
part of my diſcourſe), that, in the moſt affecting 
icenes of a tragedy, it is polite to laugh; whereas, 
in the ordinary detail of the two firſt atts, it is not 
required that a lady ſhould make any greater noiſe 
than to talk aloud to every one around her. 

« Simulation of Perſon, which is only, indeed, a 
ſort of dreſs, is alſo neceſſary —_ ladies of fa- 
ſhion. Nature is to be falſified, as well in thoſe parts 
of the ſhape which ſhe has left ſmall, as in thoſe ſhe 
has made 3 

The Simulation of Face, I am happy to find, from 
an examination of the books of ſome perfumers and 
colourmen of my acqaintance, is daily gaining ground 
among the politer temales of this country. But it 
has hitherto been regulated by principles ſomewhat 
different from thoſe which govern other parts of ex- 
ternal appearance, laid down in the beginning of 
this paper, as it is generally practiſed by thoſe who 
are moſt under the neceſſity of practiſing it. I 
would, theretore, humbly recommend to that beau- 
titul young lady, whom I ſaw at the laſt aſſembly of 
the ſeaſon, with a coat of rouge on her cheeks, to 
lay it aſide for theſe three or tour years at leaſt: at 
preſent, it too much reſembles their natural colour 
to be proper for her to wear—though, on ſecond 
thoughts, I believe I may retrat my advice, as the 
6« laying 
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&« laying it on for a little while longer will reduce he: 
« ſkin to that dingy appearance which the rule of fallt 
«© allows to be converted, by paint, into the complexion 
« ot lilies and roſes.” 
The ſecond part of my obſervations on this ſubject! 
| ſhall ſend you at ſome future period, if I find you 0 
far approve of my deſign as to tayour this with a tpredy 
inſertion. 
I am, &c. 
SIMULATOR, 
V.. 
— — 


No. XXXIX. TUESDAY, JUNE 8. 


Non mihi res, ſed me rebus, ſubmittere conor. Hos. 


S it is the buſineſs of the politician to beſtow hi 

chief attention on the encouragement and regulation 
ot thole members of the community, who contribute 
moſt to the ſtrength and permanency of the (tate ; ſo it 
is the duty of the moral writer to employ his principal 
endeavours to regulate and correct thoſe affections of rhe 
mind, which, when carried to excels often obſcure the 
moſt deſerving characters, though they are ſeldom c 
never to be found among the worthleſs, 

It is vain to think of reclaiming, by human means, 
thoſe rooted vices which proceed from a depraved or un. 
feeling heart. Avarice 1s nat to be overcome by a pa- 
negyric on generoſity, nor cruelty and oppreſſion by the 
moſt cloquent diſplay of the beauties of compaſſion and 
humanity. The moraliſts ſpeaks to them a language 
they do not underſtand ; it is not therefore ſurprifing, 
that they ſhould neither be convinced nor reclaimed. | 
would not be underſtood to mean, that the enormity of 1 
vice thould free it from cenſure: on the contrary, 1 hold 
ſuch glaring deviations from rectitude the moſt prope! 
objects for the ſevereſt laſh of ſatire, and that they ſhoule 
frequently be held up to public view, that, if the guilty 
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cannot be reclaimed, the wavering may be confirmed, and 
the innocent warned to avoid the danger, 

But it is a no leſs uſeful, and a much more pleaſing 
taſk, to endeavour to remove the veil that covers the luttre 
of virtue, and to point out, for the purpoſe of amending, 
thoſe errors and imperfections which tarniſh deſerving 
characters, which render them uſeleſs, in ſome ccalcs 
hurtful, to ſociety. 

An honeſt ambition for that fame which ought to fol- 
low tuperior talents, employed in the exe ciſe of virtue, 
is one of the beſt and moſt uſeful paſſions that can take 
root in the mind of man; and, in the language of the 
Roman poet, “ Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos;“— 
« Heroes lifts to gods.” But when this Jaudable am- 
bition happens to be joined with great delicacy of taſte 
and ſentiment, it is often the ſource of much miſery and 
uneafmefſs. In the earlier periods of ſociety, before 
mankind are corrupted by the exceſles of luxury and re- 
finement, the candidates for fame enter the liſts upon 
equal terms, and with a reaſonable degree of confidence, 
that the judgement of their fellow-citizens will give the 
preterence where it is due. In ſuch a conteſt, even the 
vanquiſhed have no inconſiderable ſhare of glory; and 
that virtue which they cultivate, forbids them to with- 
hold their reſpect and applauſe from the ſuperiority by 
which they are overcome. Of this, the firſt ages of the 
Grecian and Roman republics are proper examples, when 
merit was the only road to fame, becauſe fame was the 
* reward of merit. 

hough it were unjuſt to accuſe the preſent age of be- 
ing totally, regardleſs of merit, yet this will not not be 
denied, that there are many other avenues which lead to 


diſtinction, many other qualities by which competitors 


carry away a prize, that, in leſs corrupted times, could 
have been attained only by a ſteady perſeverance in the 
paths of virtue. 

When a man of acknowledged honour and abilities, 
not unconſcious of his worth, and poſſeſſed of thoſe de- 
liczte feelings 1 have mentioned, fees himſelf ſet aſide, 
and obliged to give way to the worthleſs and coutempt- 

Vor. I. * hp ible, 
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ible, whoſe vices are ſometimes the means of their pro- 
motion, he is too apt to yield to diſguſt or deſpair; that 
ſenſibility which, with hetter fortune, and placed in a 
more favourable ſituation, would have afforded him the 
moſt elegant pleaſures, made him the delight of his 
friends, and an honour to his country, is in danger of 
changing him into a moroſe and ſurly miſanthrope, dif. 
contented with himſelf, the world, and all its enjoyments, 

This weakneſs (and I think it a great one) of quar- 
relling with the world, would never have been carried the 
length I have lamented in ſome of my friends, had they 
allowed themſelves to reflect on the folly of. ſuppoſing, 
that the opinions cf the reſt of mankind are to be. go. 
verned by the ſtandard which they have been pleaſed to 
ere, had they conſidered what a ſtate of languor and 
inſipidity would be produced, if every individual ſhould 
have marked out to him the rank he was to hold, and 
the line in which he was to move, without any danger of 
being joſtled in his progreſs. 

The Author of Nature has diverſified the mind of 
man with different and contending paſſions, which are 
brought into action as chance or circumſtances direct, or 
as he is pleaſed to order in the wiſdom of his providence, 
Our limited faculties, far from comprehending the uni- 
verſal ſcale of being, or taking in at one glance what is 
beſt and fitteſt for the purpoſes of creaticn, cannot even 
determine the beſt mode ot governing the little ſpot that 
ſurrounds us. 

I believe moſt men have, at times, wiſhed to be cre- 
| ators, poſſeſſed of the power of moulding the world to 

their fancy; but they would act more ,wilely to mould 
their own prepoſſce{ſions and prejudices to the tandard of 
the world, which may be done, in every age and ſituation, 
without tranſgreſſing the bounds of the moſt rigid virtue. 
A diſtaſte at mankind never fails to produce peeviſhneſs 
and diſcontent, the moſt unrelenting tyrants that ever 
ſwayed the human breaſt ; that cloud which they caſt upon 
the ſoul ſhuts out every ray that ſhould warm to manly 
exertion, and hides, in the boſom of indolence and ſpleen, 
virtues formed to illumine the world, 
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I muſt, therefore, earneſtly recommend to my readers 
fo guard againſt the firſt approaches of miſanthropy, by 
oppoſing reaſon to ſentiment, and reflect ing on the in- 
Jury they do themſelves and ſociety, by tamely retreating 
from injuſtice. The paſſive virtues only are fit to be 
buried in a cloiſter ; the firm and active mind diſdains to 
recede, and riſes upon oppoſition. 

« The cultivation of cheerfulneſs and good-humour will 
be found another ſovereign antidote to this mental diſor- 
der. They are the harbingers of virtue, and produce 
that ſerenity which diſpoles the mind to friendſhip, 
love, gratitude, and every other ſocial affection; they 
make us contented with ourſelves, our friends, and our 
ſituation, and expand the heart to all the intereſts of hu- } 
manity. 


— — 
No. XL. SATURDAY, JUNE 12. 


Fe To the Author of the Mirror. 
IR, b 
N CCORDING to my promiſe, I ſend you the ſecond 
diviſion of my lecture on SIMULATION, as it re- 
ſpetts the internal part of the ſcience of politeneſs, 
% Among barbarous nations, it has been obſerved, the 
emotions of the mind are not more violently felt than 
ſtrongly expreſſed. Grief, anger, and jealouſy, not 
« only tear the heart, but disfigure the countenance ; 
while love, joy, and mirth, have their oppoſite effects 
on the ſoul, and are viſible, by oppoſite appearances, 
in the aſpect. Now, as a very refined people are in a 
ſtate exactly the reverſe of a very rude one, it follows, 
«* that, inſtead of allowing the paſſions thus to lord it 
© over their minds and faces, it behoves them to miti- 
« gate and reſtrain thoſe violent emotions, both in feel- 
„ing and appearance; the latter, at leaſt, is within the 
« power of art and education, and to regulate it is the 
duty of a well-bred perſon. On this truly philoſophi- 
cal principle is founded that eaſe, indifference, or non- 
Q_ 3 *« | 6 chalance, 
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& chalance, which is the great mark of a modern man 
&« of faſhion. 

% That inſtance of politeneſs which J mentioned 
« (ſomewhat out of place indeed) in the firſt part of this 
te diſcourſe, the conduct of a fine lady at a tragedy, is 
© to be carried into ſituations of real ſorrow as much as 
« poſſible. Indeed, though it may ſeem a bold aſſertion, 
« believe the art of putting on indiff-rence, about the 
cc real object, is not a whit more difficult than that of 
« aſſuming it about the theatrical. I have known ſe- 
& veral ladies and gentlemen who had acquired the firſt 
© in perfection, without being able to execute the latter, 
« at leaſt to execute it in that maſterly manner which 
&« marks the performances of an adept. One night, la 
“ winter, I heard Bob Buſtle talking from a tront-box, 
ce to an acquaintance in the pits about the death of their 
4 late friend Jack Riot.—** Riot is dead, Tom; kick'd 
ce this morning, egad! —“ Riot dead! poor Jack ! what 
& did he die of? . One of your damnation apoplectics 
4 kill'd him in the chucking of a bumper; you could 
ce ſcarce have heard him wheazle!—*< Damn'd bad that! 
& Jack was an honeſt fellow! What becomes of his 
& grey poney ?—* The poney is mine. — !“ Yours!” — 
„% Why, yes; I ſtaked my white and liver-colour'd bitch 
« Phillis againſt the grey poney, Jack's life to mine for 
& the ſeaſon.“ At that initant, a lady entering the 
£4 box (it was about the middle of the fourth act) 
« obliged Bob to ſhift his place; he ſat out of ear - ſnot 
cc of his friend in the pit, biting his nails, and looking 
ce towards the ſtage, in a fort of nothing-to doiſh way, 
6 juſt as the laſt parting ſcene between Jafher and Belvi- 
« dera was going on there. I obſerved (I confeſs, with 
ce regret, for he is one of my favourite pupils) the pro- 
« greſs of its victory over Bob's politeneſs. He firſt 
« grew attentive, then humm'd a tune, then grew atten- 
cc tive again, then took out his toothpick caſe, theu 
« looked at the players in ſpite of him, then grew ſerious, 
6“ then agitated, till, at laſt, he was fairly beat out 
« of his ground, and obliged to take ſhelter behind Lady 
e Cockatoo's head, to prevent the diſgrace of being ab- 
F#* ſolutely ſeen weeping. 
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But, to return from this digreſſion. The Simu- 
lation of indifference in affliction is equally a female 
as a male accompliſhment. On the death of a very, 
very near relation, a huſband, for inſtance, cuſtom has 
eſtabliſhed a practice, which polite people have not yet 
been able to overcome; a lady mult ſtay at home, and 
play at cards for a week or two. But the deceaſe of 
any one more diſtant, ſhe is to talk of as a matter of 
very little moment, except when it happens on the eve 
of an aſſembly, a ball, or a ridotto; at ſuch ſeaſons 


% ſhe is allowed to regret it as à very unfortunate acci- 
dent. This rule of deportment extends to diſtreſſes 
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poignant indeed; as, in perfect good - breeding, the fall 
of a ſet of Dreſden, the ipilling of a plate of ſoup on a 
new brocade, or even a bad run of cards, is to be borne 
with as equal a countenance as may be. 

Anger, the ſecond paſſion above enumerated, is to 
be covered with the fame cloak of eaſe and good man- 
ners; injury, if of a deep kind, with profeſſions of 
eſteem and friendſhip. Thus, though it would be 
improper to ſqueeze a gentleman's hand, and call him 
my dear Sir, or-my beſt friend, when we mean to hit 
him a flap on the face, or to throw a bottle at his 
head; yet it is perfectly conſiſtent with politeneſs, to 
ſhew him all thoſe marks of civility and Kindneſs, 
when we intend to ſtrip him of his fortune at play, to 
counterplot him at an election, or to ſeduce his wife. 
The laſt- mentioned particular ſhould naturally lead to 


the conſideration of jealouſy ; but on this it is neced- 


leſs to inſiſt, as, among well-bred people, the feeling 
itſelf is quite in diſuſe. 

Love is one of thoſe paſſions which politeneſs Jays 
us under a particular obligation to diſguiſe, as the 
diſcovery of it to third perſons is peculiarly offenſive 
and diſagreeable. Therefore, when a man happens 
to ſit by a tolerably handſome girl, for whom he does 
not care a farthing, he is at liberty to kiſs her hand, 


call her an angel, and tell her he dies for her; but, if 


| he has a real fendre for her, he is to ſtare in her face 


with a broad unteeling look; tell her the looks mon- 
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ſtrous ill this evening, and that her coiffeuſe has pin- 
ned her cap thockingly awry. From not attending to 
the practice of this rule amongſt people of faſhion, the 
inferior world has been led to imagine, that matri- 
mony with them is a ſtate of indifference or averſion; 
whereas, in truth, the appearances from which that 
judgement is formed, are the ſtrongeſt indications of 
connubial happineſs and affection. 
« On the ſubject ot joy, or at leaſt of mirth, that great 
maſter of our art, my Lord Cheſterfield, has been 
2 in his directions. He does not allow of 
aughter at all; by Which, however, he is to be un- 
deritood as only precluding that exerciſe as a ſign, 
common with the vulgar, of internal ſatisfaction ; it 
is by no means to be reprobated as a dilguile for 
chagrin, or an engine of wit; it is, indeed the readieſt 
of all repartees, and will often give a man of taſhion 
the victory over an interior, with every talent, but 
that of aſſurance, on his fide. 
« As the paſſions and affections, ſo are the virtues of 
a polite man to be careiully concealed or diſguiſed, 
In this particular, our art goes far beyond the rules 
of philoſophers, or the precepts of the Bible; the 
enjoined men not to boaſt of their virtues; we Ray 
them to brag of their vices, which is certainly a much 
tublimer pitch of ſelt-denial. Beſides, the merit 
of diſintereſtedneſs lies alcogether on our fide, the 
diſciples. of thoſe antiquated teachers expecting, as 
they conteſs, a reward ſomewhere; our conduct has 
only the pure coniciwuſnets of acting like a man of 
faſhion for its recompence, as we evidently profit nos 
thing by it at preſent, and the idea of tuture retri- 
bution, were we ever to admit of it, is rather againſt 
us. | 
Such, Mr: MikxROR, is the ſubſtance. of one of my 


lectures, which, I think, promiſe ſo much edification to 
our country (yet only in an improving itate with regard 
to the higher and more refined parts of politeneſs,) that 
it muſt be impoſſible for your patriotiſm to retuſe their 
encouragement, If you inſert this in your next * 
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(if accompanied with ſome commendatory paragraphs of 
your own, ſo much the better,) I ſhall take care to 
preſent you with a dozen admiſſion tickets, as ſoon as 
the number of my ſubſcribers enables me to begin my 
courle, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


SIMULATOR. 
V 


— U— 


No. XLI. TUESDAY, JUNE 15. 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui. Vis. 


ASSING the Exchange a few days ago I perceived 
4 little before me a ſhort plump-looking man, ſcem- 
ing to let his watch by St. Giles's clock, which had juſt 
then ſtruck two. On obſerving him a little more clojely, 
I recogniſed Mr. Blubber, with whom I had become 
acquainted at the houſe of my friend Umphraville's 
couſin, Mr. Bearſkin. He alſo recollected me, ard 
ſhaking me cordially by the hand, told me was juſt 
returned fate from his journey to the Highlands, and had 
been regulating his watch by our town-clock, as he 
tound the ſun did not go exactly in the Highlands as it 
did in the Low- country. He added, that, if I would 
come and eat a Welſh- rabbit, and drink a glaſs of punch 
with him and his family that evening, at their lodgings 
hard by, they would give me an account of their expedi- 
tion. He ſaid, they found my deicription of things - 
very juſt one ; and was pleaſed to add, that his wite and 
da_hters had taken a very great liking to me ever ſince 
the day that we met at his friend Bearſkin's. After 
this, it was impoſſible to reſiſt his invitation, and I went 
to his lodgings in the evening accordingly, where I 
found all the family aſſembled, except Mr. Edward, 
whom they accounted for in the hiſtory of their expedi- 
tion, 
I could not help making one preliminary obſervation, 
that it was much too early in the ſeaſon for yiewing the 
country 
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country to advantage; but to this Mr. Blubber had a = 
very ſatisfactory anſwer; they were reſolved to complete + 
their tour before the new tax upon poſt-horſes ſhould be 6 
put in execution. DE * 

The firſt place they viſited after they left Edinburgh 40 
was Carron, which Mr. Blubber ſeemed to prefer to any 1 


place he had ſeen; but the ladies did not appear to have 

reliſhed it much. The mother ſaid, „ She had like to B 
6 have fell into a fit at the noiſe of the great bellows.” bs 
Miſs Blubber agreed, that it was monſtrous frightful 40 
indeed, Miſs Betſy had ſpoiled her petticoat in getting 10 


in, and ſaid it was a naſty place, not fit for gentcel peo- a 
ple, in her opinion. Blubber put en his wilett face, and a 
obſerved, that women did not know the uſe of them 0 
things. There was much the ſame difference in their at 
ſentiments with regard to the Great Canal ; Mr. Blubber M1 
took out a bit of paper, on which he had marked down = 
the lockage duty received in a week there; he ſhook his = 
head, however, and ſaid, he was ſorry to find the ſhares 4 


were below par. 

Of Stirling, the young ladies remarked, that the view 
from the caſtle was very fine, and the windings of the 
river very curious. But neither of them had ever been 
at Richmond. Mrs. Blubber, who had been oftener than 
once there, told us, „ that from the hill was a much 
« grander proſpect ; that the river Thames made two 
« twiſts for one that the Forth made at Stirling; beſides, 
& there was a wood ſo charming thick, that, unleſs when 
e you got to a riſing ground, like what the Star and 
« Garter ſtands on, you could ſcarce fee a hundred yards 
« before you.“ 

Taymouth ſeemed to ſtrike the whole family. The 
number and beauty of the temples were taken particular 
notice of; nor was the trimneſs of the walks and hedges 
without commendation. Mils Betſy Blubber declared 
herſelf charmed with the ſhady walk by the fide of the 
Tay, and remarked, what an excellent tancy it was to 
ſhut out the view of the river, ſo that you might hear 
the ſtream without ſeeing it. Mr. Blubber, however, 
objected to the vicinity of the hills, and Mrs. * 
.\ t 
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that of the Jake, which ſhe was ſure muſt be extremely 
unwholeſome. To this circumſtance ſhe imputed her 
rheumatiſm, which ſhe told us, © had been very trou- 
e bleſome to her the firſt night ſhe lay*d there; but that 
&« ſhe had always the precaution of carrying a bottle of 
&© Beaume de Vie in the chaiſe, and that a doſe of it had 
& effęctually cured her.“ 

The ladies were delighted with the Hermitage, Mrs. 
Blubber confeſſed, * the was ſomewhat ateard at firſt to 
e truit herſelf with the guide, down a dark narrow path, 
&« to the Lord knows where; but then it was fo charm- 
« ing when he let in the light upon them.””—< Yes, 
& and ſo natural,“ ſaid her eldeſt daughter, “ with the 
« flowers growing out of the wall, and the Bear-ſkins 
& ſo pure ſoft for the Hermit to fleep on.” And 
« their garter- blue colour fo lively and fo pretty,“ ſaid 
Miis Betſy; © I vow I could have ſtay'd there for ever, 
9 You wa'n't there, Papa. No, replied he, 
rather ſullenly, „“ but I ſaw one of them ſame things at 
„% Dunkeld, next day.“ — The young ladies declared 
they were quite different things, and that no judgement 
could be formed of the one from the other; upon which 
Mr. Blubber began to grow angry ; and Mrs. Blubber 
interpoſing, put an end to the queſtion; whiſpering me, 
at the ſame time, that her huſband had fallen aſleep, after 
a hearty dinner at the inn near Taymouth, and that ſhe 
and her children had gone to fee the Hermitage without 
him. I was farther informed, that Mr. Edward Blubber 
had Jeft their party at this place, having gone along with 
two Engliſh gentlemen whom he met there, to ſee a great 
many curioſities farther off in the Highlands. «* For my 
„ part,”* ſaid Blubber, „though I was told it was a 
«© great way off, and over terrible mountains, as indeed 
e could perceive them to be from the windows, I 
did not care to hinder his going, as I like to ſee ſpirit 
© ma young man.“ | | 

The reſt of the family returned by the way of Dun- 
keld, which the ladies likewiſe commended as a mon- 
ſtrous pleaſant place. Mr. Blubber diſſented a little, 


laying, he could not ſee the pleaſure of always look» 
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« ing at the ſame things; hills, and wood, and water, over 
and over again. The river here, he owned, was a prett 
rural thing enough; but, for his part, he ſhould think 
« 1t much more lively if it had a few ſhips and lighters 
« on it.” Miſs Blubber did not agree with him as to 
the ſhips and lighters ; but ſhe confeſſed, ſhe thought a 
little company would improve it a good deal, Miſs 
Betſy differed from both, and declared, ſhe reliſhed no- 
thing ſo much as ſolitude and retirement. This led to a 
deſcription of a ſecond hermitage they had viſited at this 
place, from which, and ſome of the grottoes adjoining, 
Mils Betſy had taken down ſome ſweet copies of verſes, 
as ſhe called them, in her memorandum-book. The fall 
of water here had ſtruck the family much. Mrs. Blub- 
ber obſerved, how like it was to the caſcade at Vauxhall; 
her eldeſt daughter remarked, however, that the fancy 
of looking at it through panes of different coloured glaſs 
in the Hermitage-room, was an improvement on that at 
Spring-garlens, | 

The bridge at Perth was the laſt ſe&ion of the family 
journal that we diſcourſed on. The ladies had inadvert- 
ently croſſed it in the carriage to ſee the palace at Scone, 
at which they complained there was nothing to be ſeen; 
and Mr, Blubber complained of the extravagance of the 

toll on the bridge, which he declared was higher than at 
Blackfriars. He was aſſured, however that he had paid 
no more than the legal charge, by his landlord, Mr. 
Marſhall, at whoſe. houſe he received ſome conſolation 
from an excellent dinner, and a bed, he ſaid, which the 
Lord Mayor of London might have laid on. I hope 
« there is no offence (continued Mr. Blubber, very po- 
&« litely;) as I underſtand the landlord is an Engliſh- 
«& man; but, at the King's Arms, I met with the only 
« real good buttered toaſt that J have ſeen in Scotland.” 

But however various were the remarks of the family 
on the particulars of their journey in detail, I found they 
had perfectly ſettled their reſpective opinions of travel- 
ling in general. The ladies had formed their concluſion, 
that it was monſtrous pleaſant, and the gentleman his 
that it was monſtrous dear, | | 
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No. XLII. SATURDAY, JUNE 12. 


HEN] firſt undertook this publication, it was 
ſuggeſted by ſome of my friends, and, indeed, 
accorded entirely with my own ideas, that there ſhould 
be nothing of religion in it. There is a ſacredneſs in the 
ſubject that might ſeem profaned by its introduction into 
4 work, which, to be extenſively read, muſt ſometimes 
be judicrous, and often ironical. This conſideration 
will apply, in the ſtrongeſt manner, to any thing myſtic or 
controverſial; but it may, perhaps, admit ot an excep- 
tion, when religion 1g only introduced as a feeling, not 
a ſyſtem, as appealing to the ſentiments of the heart, not 
to the diſquiſitions of the head. The following ſtory 
bolds it up in that light, and is therefore, I think, ad- 
milſible into the MIRROR, It was ſent to my editor as 
a tranſlation from the French. Of this my readers will 
judge, Perhaps they might be apt to ſuſpect, without 
any ſuggeſtion from me, that it is an original, not a 
tranilation. Indeed, I cannot help thinking, that it 
contains in it much of that pictureſque deſcription, and 
that power of awakening the tender feelings, which fo 
remarkably diſtinguiſh the compoſition of a gentleman 
vhole writings I have often read with pleaſure. But, be 
that as it may, as I felt mylelf iutereſted in the narra- 
tive, and believed that it woul affect my readers in the 
Iike manner, I have ventured to give it entire as I re- 
ceived it, though it it will take up the room of three 
ucceſſive papers. 


To the Author of the Mirror. 

SIR, | 
ORE than forty years ago, an Engliſh philoſo- 
pher, whoſe works have ſince been read and ad- 
i1cd by all Europe, refided at a little town in France. 
ome diſappointments in his native country had firſt dri- 
en him abroad, and he was afterwards induced to re- 
min there, trom having found, in this retreat, ws 
I the 
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HEN I firſt undertook this publication, it was 
W ſuggeſted by ſome of my friends, and, indeed, 
accorded entirely with my own ideas, that there ſhould 
be nothing of Kees in it. There is a ſacredneſs in the 
ſubject that might ſeem profaned by its introduction into 
a work, which, to be «extenſively read, muſt ſometimes 
be ludicrous, and often ironical. "I'his conſideration 
will apply, in the ſtrongeſt manner, to any thing myſtic or 
controverſial; but it may, perhaps, admit of an excep- 
tion, when religion ig only res £907 as a feeling, not 
a ſyſtem, as appealing to the ſentiments of the heart, not 
o the diſquiſitions of the head. The following my 
bolds it up in that light, and is therefore, I think, ad- 
miſſible into the MIRROR. It was ſent to my editor as 
a tranſlation from the French. Of this my readers will 
judge. Perhaps they might be apt to ſuſpect, without 
any ſuggeſtion from me, that it is an original, not a 
tranſlation. Indeed, I cannot help thinking, that it 
contains in it much of that pictureſque deſcription, and 
that power of awakening the tender feelings, which ſo 
emarkably diſtinguiſh the compoſition of a gentleman 
rhoſe writings I have often read with pleaſure. But, be 
hat as it may, as I felt mylelf intereſted in the narra- 
ive, and believed that it would affect my readers in the 
ike manner, I have ventured to give it entire as I re- 
ceived it, though it it will take up the room of three 
ſucceſſive papers. | 


a To the Author of the Mirror, 
IR, - | | 
ORE than forty years ago, an Engliſh philoſo- 
pher, whoſe works have Pee been read and ad- 
nued by all Europe, reſided at a little town in France. 
ome diſappointments in his native country had firſt dri- 
en him abroad, and he was afterwards induced to re- 
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the connections even of nation and language were avoid. 
ed, a perfect ſecluſion and retirement highly favourahl: 
to the developement of abſtract ſubjects, in which he ex. 
celled all the writers of his time. 

Perhaps, in the ſtructure of ſuch a mind as Mr, 
's, the finer and more delicate ſenſibilities ar 
ſeldom known to have place, or, if originally implanted 
there, are in a great meaſure extinguiſhed by the exc. 
tions of intenſe ſtudy and profound inveſtigation. Hence 
the idea of 1 and unteelingnels being united, 
has become proverbial, and in common language, the 
former word is often uſed to expreſs the latter. Ou 
philoſopher has been cenſured by ſome, as deficient in 
warmth and feeling: but the mildneſs of his manner; 
has been allowed by all; and it is certain, that, if he waz 
not eahly melted into compaſſion, it was, at leaſt, not 
difficult to awaken his benevolence. 

One morning, while he fat buſied in thoſe ſpecula- 
tions, which atterwards aſtoniſhed the world, an old te. 
male domeſtic, who ſerved him for a houſekeeper, 
brought him word, that an elderly gentleman and his 
daughter had arrived in the village, the preceding even- 
ing, on their way to ſome diſtant country, and that the 
father had been ſuddenly ſeized in the night with a dan- 
gerous diſorder, which the people of the inn where they 
lodged feared would prove mortal : that the had been 
ſent for, as having ſome knowledge in medicine, the 
village- ſurgeon being then abſent ; and that it was truly 
piteous to ſee the good old man, who ſeemed not fo much 
afflicted by his own diſtreſs as by that which it cauſed to 
his daughter. Her maſter laid aſide the volume in his 
hand, and broke off the chain of ideas it had inspired. 
His night-gown was exchanged for a coat, and he fol- 
lowed his gouvernante to the fick man's apartment. 

»Twas the beſt in the little inn where they lay, 
but a paltry one not withſtanding. Mr. was 


obliged to ſtoop as he entered it. It was floored with 
earth, and above were the joiſts not plaſtered, and hung 
-with cobwebs. On a flock- bed, at one end, lay the old 
man he came to vifit; at the foot of it ſat his 2 
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she was dreſſed in a clean white bed-gown ; her dark 
locks hung looſely over it as ſhe bent forward, watching 
the languid looks of her father. Mr. and his 
houtekeeper had ſtood ſome moments in the room with- 
out the young lady's being ſenſible of their entering it. 
„ Madermoilclie!”* ſaid the old woman at laſt in a 
ſoft tone. — She turned and ſhewed one of the fineſt 
fices in the whole. It was touched, not ſpoiled with 
ſorrow 3 and when ſhe perceived a ſtranger, whom the 
old woman now introduced to her, a bluſh at firſt, and 
then the gentle ceremonial of native politeneſs, which 
the aſiliction of the time tempered, but did not extinguiſh, 
croſſed it for a moment, and changed its exprethon. 
"Twas {weetnels all, however, and our philolopher felt 
it ſtrongly. It was not a time for words; he offered 
his ſervices in a few ſincere ones.“ Monſieur lies mi- 
&« {rrably ill here,“ ſaid the gouvernante; “ if he could 
e poſſibly be moved any where.“ If he could be 
© moved to our houle,”” ſaid her maſter. —He had a 
ſpare bed for a friend, and there was a garret room un- 
occupied, next to the gouwvernaute's. It was contrived 
accordingly. The fcruples of the ftranger, who could 
look ſcruples, though he could not ſpeak them, were 
overcome, and the bathful reluctance of his daughter 
gave way to her belief of its uſe to her father. The 
lick man was wrapt in blankets, and carried acroſs the 
{treet to the Engliſh gentleman's The old woman 
helped his daughter to nurſe him there. The ſurgeon, 
who arrived ſoon after, preſcribed a little, and nature 
did much for him; in a week he was able to thank his 
benefactor. 

By this time his hoſt had learned the name and cha- 
racter of his gueſt. He was a proteſtant clergyman of 
Switzerland, called La Roche, a widower, who had 
lately buried his wife, after a long and lingering illneſs, 
tor which travelling had been preſcribed, and was now 
returning home, after an ineffectual and melancholy 
Journey, with his only child, the daughter we have men- 
tioned, 

He was a devout man, as became his profeſſion. He 

Vol. I. R poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed devotion in all its warmth, but with none of its 
aſperity ; I mean that aſperity which men, called de. 
vout, ſometimes indulge in. Mr, ————, though 
he felt no devotion, never quarrelled with it in others. 
—His gouvernante joined the old man and his daughter 
in the prayers and thankſgivings which they put up on 
| his recovery ; for ſhe, too, was a heretic, in the phraſe 
| of the village. The philoſopher walked out, with 
his long (ſtaff and his dog, and lett them to their prayers 
and thankſgivings. % My maſter,”” ſaid the old wo- 
man, „ alas! he is not a Chriſtian ; but he is the beſt 
« of unbelievers.” „% Not a Chriſtian !''——ex. 
claimed Mademoiſelle La Roche, „“ yet he ſaved my 
« father! Heaven bleſs him for't; I would he were a 
« Chriſtian !** “ There is a pride in human knowledge, 
&« my child,” ſaid her father, „which often blind, 
« men to the ſublime truths of revelation ; hence oppo- 
« ſers of Chriſtianity are found among men of virtuous 
« lives, as well as among thoſe of diſſipated and licen- 
« cious characters. Nay, ſometimes, I have known 
ce the latter more eaſily converted to the true faith than 
« the former, becaule the tume of paſſion is more eaſily 
« diſſipated than the miſt of falſe theory and deluſive 
« ſpeculation.””—* But Mr. „ ſaid his daughter, 
« alas! my father, he ſhall be a Chriſtian before he 
4c dies. She was interrupted by the arrival of their 
landlord. He took her hand with an air of kindneſs: 
he drew it away from him in ſilence; threw down 
her eyes to the ground, and lett the room. ©« have 
ce been thanking God,“ taid the good La Roche, „ for 
« my recovery.” That is right,“ replied his land- 
| lord“ I would not wiſh, continued the old man, 
heſitatingly, „ to think otherwiſe; did I not look ” 
« with gratitude to that Being, I ſhould barely be ſatiſ- 
« fied with my recovery, as a continuation of life, 
«& which, it may be, is not a real good :—Alas! I 
& may live to with I had died, that you had left me to 
« die, Sir, inſtead of kindly relieving me (he claſped 
« Mr. 's hand) z—but, when I look on this re- 
« novated being as the gift of the Almighty, I * 
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« far different ſentiment my heart dilates with grati- 
« tude and love to him: it is prepared for doing his 
« will, not as a duty but as a pleaſure, and regards 
&« every breach of it, not with dilapprobation, but with 
« horror,''—** You ſay right, my dear Sir,“ replied the 
philoſopher; “ but you are not yet re-eſtabliſhed enough 
& to talk much—you muſt take care of your health, 
and neither ſtudy nor preach tor ſome time. I have 
« heen thinking over a ſcheme that ſtruck me to-day, 
„ when you mentioned your intended departure. I never 
„ was in Switzerland; I have a great mind to accom- 
© pany your daughter and you into that country —I 
„ will help to take care of you by the road; tor, as I 
% was your firſt phyſician, I hold myſelf reſponſible for 
* your cure.“ La Roche's eyes gliſtened at the propo- 
ial ; his daughter was called in and told of it. She was 
equally pleaſed with her father; for they really loved 
their landiord—not perhaps the leſs for his infidelity ; 
at lealt that circumſtance mixed a fort of pity with their 
regard for him—their ſouls were not of a mould tor 
harſher feelings; hatred never dwelt in them. 


—_—  — 


No. XLIIT. TUESDAY, JUNE 22. 
_ CONTINUATION OF THE STORY OF LA ROCHE. 
HEY travelled by ſhort ſtages ; for the philoſopher 


was 2s good as his word, in taking care that the 
old man ſhould not be fatigued. The party had time to 


be well acquainted with one another, and their friend- ' 


ſhip was increaſed by acquaintance. La Roche found a 
degree of fimplicity and gentleneſs in his companion, 
which is not always annexed to the character of a learned 
or a wiſe man. His daughter, who was prepared to be 
afraid of him, was equally undeceived. She found in 
him nothing of that ſelf. importance which ſuperior 
parts, or great cultivation of them, is apt to confer. 
He talked of eyery thing * philoſophy or ä 
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he ſeemed to enjoy every pleaſure and amuſement of or. 
dinary lite, and to be intereſted in the molt c mmon to. 
pics of diſcourſe; when his knowledge or learning at 
any time appeared, it was delivered with the utmoſt 
plainneſs, and without the leaſt ſhadow of dogmatiſm. 

On his part, he was charmed with the ſociety of the 
good clergyman and his lovely daughter. He tound in 
them the guileleſs manner of the earlieſt times, with the 
culture and accompliſhment of the moſt refined ones, 
Every better feeling, warm and vivid; every ungentl: 
one, repreſſed or overcome. He was not addicted to 
love; but he felt himſelf happy in being the friend 
of Nlademoiſelle La Roche, and ſometimes envied her 
father the poſſeſſion of ſuch a child. 

After a journey of eleven days, they arrived at the 
dwelling of La Roche. It was ſituated in one of thoſe 
valleys of the Canton of Berne, where nature ſeems to 
repole, as it were, in quiet, and has encloſed her retreat 
with mountains inacceſſible. A ſtream, that ſpent its 
fury in the hills above, ran in front of the houlſe, and 
a broken water- fall was ſeen through the wood that 
covered its ſides; below, it circled round a tufted plain, 
and formed a little lake in front of a village, at the end 
of which appeared the ſpire of La Roche's church, 
riſing above # clump of beeches. ; 

Mr. enjoyed the beauty of the ſcene ; but, 
to his companions, it recalled the memory of a wife and 
parent they had loſt.— The old man's ſorrow was filent ; 
his daughter ſobbed and wept. Her father took het 
hand, kiſſed it twice, preſſed it to his boſom, threw up 
his eyes to heaven; and, having wiped off a tear that 
was juſt about to drop from each, began to point out 
to his gueſt ſome of the moſt ſtriking objects which the 
proſpect afforded. The philoſopher interpreted all this; 
and he could but ſlightly cenſure the creed from which it 
aroſe. ö 

They had not been long arrived, when a number 
of La Roche's pariſhioners, who had heard of his return, 
came to the houſe to ſee and welcome him. The honeſt 
tolks were awkward, but fincere, in their profeſſions oi 
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regard. - They made ſome attempts at condolence ;— 
it was too delicate tor their handling; but La Roche 
took it in good part, It has pleaſed God, —ſaid he; 
and they ſaw he had ſettled the matter with himſelf.— 
Philoſophy could not have done ſo much with a thouſand 
words, 


It was now evening, and the good peaſants were about 


to depart, when a clock was heard to ſtrike ſeven, and 
the hour was followed by a particular chime. 'The 
country folks, who had come to welcome their paſtor, 
turned their looks towards him at the found ; he ex- 
plained their meaning to his gueſt. © That is the ſig- 
* nal,“ ſaid he, “ for our evening exerciſe ; this is one 
e of the nights of the week in which ſome of my pa- 
« riſhioners are wont to join in it; a little ruſtic ſaloon 
« ſeryes for the chapel of our family, and ſuch of the 
« good people as are with us ;—it you chuſe rather to 
« walk out, I will furniſh you with an attendant ; or 
& here are a few old books that may afford you tome en- 
«© tertainment within.“ By no means, anſwered 
the philoſopher; “ I will attend Ma'moiſelle at her de- 
% votions.”—*<« She is our organiſt,” ſaid La Roche; 
e our neighbourhood is the country of muſical mecha- 
„ niſm: and I have a ſmall organ fitted up for the pur- 
pole of aſſiſting our ſinging.” —& *Tis an additional 
% inducement,” replied the other; and they walked 
into the room together. At the end ſtood the organ 
mentioned by La Roche; before it was a curtain, which 
his daughter drew aſide, and, placing hericlt on a ſeat 
within, and drawing the curtain cloſe, ſo as to ſave her 
the awkwardneſs of an exhibition, began a voluntary, 
ſolemn and beautiful in the higheſt degree. Nr. 
was no muſician, but he was not altogether inſenſible to 
mufic ; this faſtened on his mind more itrongly, from its 
beauty being unexpected. The ſolemn prelude intro- 
duced a hymn, in which ſuch of the audience as could 
ung immediately joined; the words were moſtly taken 
from holy writ; it ſpoke the praiſes of God, and 
ls care of good men. Something was ſaid of the death 
v1 the juit, of ſuch as die in the Lord. — The organ 
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was touched with a hand leſs firm z—it pauſed, it 
cealed z—and the ſobbing of Ma'moltelle La Roche was 
heard in its ſtead, Her father gave a gn for ſtopping 
the pſalmody, and roſe to pray. He was difcompoted at 
firſt, and his voice faultered as he ſpoke; but his heart 
was in his words, and his warmth overcame his embar. 
ra\lneat. He addrefled a Being whom he loved, and he 
poke tor thoſe he loved. His pariſhioners catched the 
ardour of the good old man ; even the philoſopher fel: 
himtelf moved, and forgot, for a moment, to think 
why he ſhould not. 

La Roche's religion was that of ſentiment, not theo. 
ry, and his guett was averſe from diſputation ; their 
d1{courlſe, therefore, did not lead to queitions concerning 
the belief of either; yet would the old man ſometimes 
ſpcak of his, from the fulneſs of a heart impreſſed with 
its torce, and wiſhing to ſpread the pleaſure he enjoyed 
in it. The idcas of his God, and his Saviour, were lo 
congenital to his mind, that every emotion ot it natural. 
ly awaked them. A philofopher might have called him 
an enthufiaſt; but, if he poſſeſſed the fervour of enthu- 
haits ; he was guiltleſs of their bigotry, „“ Our Father 
„ which art in heaven!“ might the good man {ay—tor 
he felt it—and all mankind were his brethren. 

«© You regret, my friend, faid he to Mr. , 
when my daughter and I talk of the exquiſite pleaſure 
derived from muſic, you regret your want of mull 
cal powers and mukical feelings; it is a department 
& of {ou}, you ſay, which nature has almoſt denied you, 
& which troin the effects you fee it have on others, you 
& are furc muſt be highly delightful. Why ſhould not 
the lame thing be laid of religion? Truſt me, I fee 
« it in the lame way, an energy, an inſpiration, which 
«« would not loſe for all the bleſſings of ſenſe, or en- 
joy ments of the world; yet, ſo far from leſſening my 
ce reliſh of the pleaſures of life, methinks I feel it 
& heighten them all. The thought of receiving it from 
« God, adds the bleſſing of ſentiment to that of ſenſa- 
ce tion in every good thing I poſſeſs; and when calami- 
5 ties overtake me— —and I have had my thare——it 
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« confers a dignity on my affliction, ſo lifts me 
« above the world. Man, I know, is but a worm 
« yet, methinks, Iam then allied to God!“ - It would 
have been inhuman in our philoſopher to have clouded, 
even with a doubt, the ſunſhine of this belief. 

His diſcourſe, indeed, was very remote from meta- 
phyſical diſquiſition, or religious controverly. Ot all 


leaſt tinftured with pendantry, or liable to diſſertation. 
With La Roche and his daughter, it was perfectly fa- 
miliar. The country round them, the manners of the 
village, the compariſon of both with thoſe of Enland, 
remarks on the works of favourite authors, on tac ten- 
timents they conveyed, and the paſſions they excited, 
with many other topics in which there was an equality, 
or alternate advantage, among the ſpeikers were the 
tſbje&ts they talked on. Their hours too of riding 
and walking were many, in which Mr. As A 
ſtranger, was ſhewn the remarkable ſcenes and curioſi- 
ties of the country. They would ſometimes make little 
expeditions to contemplate, in different atticudes, thoſe 
altoniſhing mountains, the cliffs of which, covered with 
eternal ſnows, and ſometimes ſhooting into fantaſtic 
ſhapes, form the termination of moſt of the Swils pro- 
ipects. Our philoſopher aſked many queſtions as to 
their natural hiſtory and productions. La Roche ob- 
ſerved the ſublimĩty of the ideas which the view of their 
ſtupendous ſummits, inacceſſible to mortal foot, was 
calculated to inſpire, which naturally, ſaid he, leads the 
mind to that Being by whom their toundations were 
laid.—“ They are not ſeen in Flanders!“ faid Ma'- 
moiſelle with a figh. “ That's an odd remark,” ſaid 
Mr. , ſmilling. She bluſhed, and he en- 
quired no farther. 

Twas with regret he left a ſociety in which he found 
himſelf ſo happy; but he ſettled with La Roche and 
his daughter a plan of correſpondence ; and they took 
his promiſe, that, if ever he came within fifty . leagues 
ot their dwelling, he ſhould travel thoſe fifty leagues '0 
viſit them, | 
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men I ever knew, his ordinary converſation was the. 
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No. XLIV. SATURDAY, JUNE 26, - 
the 
CONCLUSION OF THE STORY OF LA ROCHE, lad 


As three years after, our philoſopher was one 
viſit at Geneva; the promiſe he made to La Roche Ho 
and his daughter, on his former viſit, was recalled to eu 
his mind, by the view of that range of mountains, on Wi 

a part of which they had often looked together. Ther: ed 
was a reproach, tug, conveyed along with the recollec. WW: 
tion, for his having failed to write to either for ſeveral 
months piiſt. The truth was, that indolence was the Het 
habit molt natural to him, from which he was not eafily ed 
routed by the claims of correſpondence either of his ſo 
friends or of his enemies; when the latter drew their Ho 
pens in controverſy, they were o:ten unan{wered, as well Wb: 
as the former. While he was heſitating about a viſit to Wiſe 
La Roche, which he wiſhed to make, but found the et- 
fort rather too much tor him, he received a letter from yr 
the old man, which had becen forwarded to him from Wis! 
Paris, where he had then his fixed reſidence. It con-. 
tained a gentle complaint of Mr. 's want of Wt 

E but an aſſurance of continued gratitude tor ec 
is former good offices; and, as a friend whom the wri- WI": 
ter conſidered intereſted in his family, it informed hun 
of the approaching nuptials of Ma'moiſelle La Roche, 
with a young man, a relation of her own, and formerly 
a pupil of her father's, of the moſt amiable diſpoſitions, 
and reſpectahle charater. Attached from their carlick 
years, they had been ſeparated by his joining one of the 
ſubfiary regiments ot the Canton, then in the ſervice 
of a foreign power. In this ſituation, he had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf as much for courage and military (kill, 
as tor the other endowments which he had cultivated at 
home. The term of his ſervice was now expired, and 
they expected him to return in a few weeks, when the 
old man hoped, as he expreſſed it in his leiter, to join 
their kands, and ſce them happy beiore he died. 


Our 
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Our philoſopher felt himſelf intereſted in this event 
but he was not, perhaps, altogether ſo happy in the 
tidings of Ma'moiſelle La Roche's marriage, as her fa- 
ther {uppoted him. - Not that he was ever a lover of the 
lady's ; but he thought her one of the molt amiable wo- 
men he had ſeen, and there was ſomething in the idea of 
her being another's for ever, that ſtruck him, he knew 
not why, like a diſappointment.— After ſome little ſpe- 
culation on the matter, however, he could look on it as 
on Wa thing fitting, it not quite agreeable, and determin- 
ere ed on this viſit to fee his old friend and his daughter 
lec-Mlappy. | 

eral On the laſt day of his journey, different accidents had 
the Hretarded his progreſs ; he was benighted before he reach- 
ily ed the quarter, in which La Roche reſided. His guide, 
Is However, was well acquainted with the road, and he 


1cic Wound himſelf at laſt in view of the lake, which 1 have 
vell betore deicribed, in the neighbourhood of La Roche's 
t to vo liing. A light gleamed on the water, that ſeemed 


ct- No proceed from the houſe; it moved flowly along as he 
om Hprocceded up the fide of the lake, and at laſt he faw it 
rom elimmer through the trees, and ſtop at ſome diſtance 
on- rom the place where he then was. He ſuppoled 
fit ſome piece of bridal merriment, and puſhed on his 
tor orie, that he might be a ſpectator of the ſcene; but he 
vi- 2s a good deal ſhocked, on approaching the ſpot, to 
hun find it proceed from the torch of a perſon clothed in the 
che, reis of an attendant on a funeral, and accompanied by 
erly Weveral others, who, like him, ſeemed to have been em- 
ons, loved in the rites of ſepulture. 
lick On Mr. 's making inquiry who was the 
the Hperſon they had been burying ? one of them, with an 
vice NRccent more mournful than is common to their profeſ- 
tin- Win, anſwered, „then you knew not Mademoitelle, 
cill, FF Sir !—you never beheld a lovelier'”—* La Koche!“ 
1 at W-xclaimed he in reply—“ Alas! it was ſhe indeed!“ — 
and he appearance of ſurprize and grief which his counte- 
the Niauce aſſumed, attracted the notice of the peaſan with 
join hom he talked. He came up cloter to Mr. 
I perceive, Sir, you were acquainted with Mademot- 
Our {elle La Roche.” —Acquaintcd with her! Good 
« God! 
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& God !—when—how—where did ſhe die? Where i 
c her father?“ -“ She died, Sir, of heart break, I be. 
« live; the young gentleman to whom ſhe was ſoon 1 
& have been married, was killed in a duel by a Frend 
& officer, his intimate companion, and to whom, befor 
& their quarrel, he had often done the greateſt favour, 
«« Her worthy father bears her death, as he has ofta 
« told us a Chriſtian ſhould ; he is even ſo compoſed a 
% to be now in his pulpit, ready to deliver a few u. 
& hortations to his pariſhioners, as is the cuſtom wit 
« us on ſuch occations :—follow me, Sit, and you fhal 
« hear him.” — He followed the man without anſwer. 
ing. 

The church was dimly lighted, except near the pul. 
pit, where the venerable La Roche was ſeated. Hi 
people were now lifting up their voices in a pſalm te 
that Being whom their paſtor had taught them ever ts 
bleſs and to revere. La Roche fat, his figure bendig 
gently forward, his eyes halt-cloſed, lifted up in ſiln 
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devotion. A lamp placed near him threw its lig 


ſtrong on his head, and marked the ſhadowy lines d 
age acroſs the paleneſs ot his brow, thinly covered win 
grey hairs. 
The muſic ceaſed; — La Roche ſat for a moment, au 

nature wrung a few tears from him. His people wer 
loud in their grief. Mr. was not lets a-Wi* 
tected than they. La Roche aroſe.—“ Father of Me. 
« cies!” ſaid he, „forgive theſe tears; aſſiſt thy ir 
« vant to lift up his foul to thee; to lift to thee the ſouls 

6 

c 

c 


«© of thy people !-My friends! it is good ſo to do: 
at all teai*ns it is good; but, in the days of out 
« diſtreſs, what a privilege it is! Well faith the facre 
*« book, „ Truſt in the Lord: at all times truſt in the 
Lord.“ «© When every other ſupport fails us, whaM' 
ce the fountains of worldly comfort are dried up, let u 
e then ſeek thoſe living waters which flow from th: 
« throne of God.—'Tis only from the belief ot .. 
« goodneſs and wiſdom of a Supreme Being, that ou 
calamities can be borne in that manner which become 
« man. Human wiſdom is here of little uſe ; for, i 
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proportion as it beſtows comfort, it repreſſes feeling, 
without which we may ceale to be hurt by calamity, 
but we ſhall alſo ceaſe to enjoy happineſs.—T will not 
bid you be inſenſible, my friends! I cannot, I cannot, 
if I would (his tears flowed atreſh)—1 feel too much 
myſelt, and I am not aſhamed of my teelings ; but 
therefore may I the more willingly be heard ; there- 
tore have I prayed God to give me ſtrength to ſpeak 
to you; to direct you to him, not with empty words, 
but with theſe tears; not from ſpeculation, but from 
experience,—that while you ſee me ſuffer, you may 
know allo my conſolation. 

« You behold the mourner of his only child, the laſt 
earthly ſtay and bleſſing of his declining years! Such 


a child roo llt becomes not me to ſpeak ot her vir- 


tucs; yet it is but gratitude to mention them, be- 
caule they were exerted towards myſelf. Not 
many days ago you ſaw her young, beautiful, virtu- 
ous, and happy z—ye who are parents will judge of 
my felicity then, —ye will judge of my alfliction now. 
But I look towards him who ſtruck me; I ſee the 
hand of a father amidſt the chaſtenings of my God. 
Oh! could I make you feel what it is to pour 


* out the heart, when it is preſſed down with many 


ſorrows, to pour it out with confidence to him, in 
whoſe hands are life and death, on whole power 
awaits all that the firſt enjoys, and in conten pla ion 
of whom diſappears all that the laſt can inflict — Ver 
we are not as thoſe who die without hope; we know 
that our Redeemer liveth—that we ſhall live with hun, 
with our friends his ſervants, in that bleſſed land where 
forrow is unknown, and happineſs is endleſs as it is 
perfect. Go then, mourn not for me; I have not 
lott my child: but a little white, and we ſhall meet 


* agaih, never to be ſeparated.— But ye are allo my 


chidren: would ye that I ſhould not grieve without 
comfort ?—$So live as ſhe lived; that, when your 
death cometh, it may be the death of the righteous, 
and your latter end like his.“ 


4 
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Such was the exhortation of La Roche; his audience 
ani wered it with their tears. The good old man had arizd 
up his at the altar ut the Lord; his countenance had 1 
its ſadneis, and atſu;ned the glow of faith and of hope.— 


Mr. followed him into his houle.—The in. 
ſpiration of the pulpit was paſt ; at fight of him, the 
ſcene they lait met in ruſhed again on his mind; La 
Roche threw lus arms round his neck, and watered it 
with his ars. The other was cqually affected; they 
went together, in ſilence, into the paiiour where the 
evening ijervice was wont to be performed. — The cur. 
tains of the organ were open: La Roche ſtarted back at 
the ſight. « Ot! my friend!” ſaid he, and his 
tears burſt forth again. Mr. had now recol. 
lected himſelf; he Rept forward, and drew the curtains 
clole—the old man wiped off his tears, and taking bis 
triend's hand, “ You lee my weaknelts,”” ſaid he, „ tis 
« the weakneſs of humanity; but my comfort is 
«© not therefore lot.“ I heard you,“ faid the 
other, „“ in the pulpit; I rejoice that ſuch conſolation 
& is | your"s.” — * It is, my friend,”” faid he, 
& and I truft I ſhall ever hold it faſt ;—if there are any 
« who doubt our faith, let them think of what import- 
& ancercligien is to calamity, and forbear to weaken its 
« force; it they cannot reitore our happineſs, let then 
« not take away the ſolace of our affliction.”” 

Mr. 's heart was ſmitten z—and I have 
heard him, long after, confeſs that there were moments 
when the remembrance overcame him even to weaknels; 
when, amidit all the pleaſures of philoſophical diſcovery, 
and the pride of literary fame, he recalled to his mind 
the venerable figure of the good La Roche, and wiſhe! 
that he had never doubted, 
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8 he a man of faſhion? is the uſual queſtion on the 
I appearance of a ſtranger, or the mention of a perſon 
with whom we are unacquainted. But, though this 
phraſe be in the mouth of every body, I have often 
tound people puzzled when they attempted to give an 
idea of what they meant by it; and, indeed, ſo many 
and fo various are the qualities that enter into the com- 
poſition of a modern man of faſhion, that it is difficult 
to give an accurate definition or a juſt deſcription of 
him. Perhaps he may, in the general, be defined, a 
being who poſſeſſes ſome quality or talent which intitles 
him to be received into every company ; to make one in 
all parties, and to aſſociate with perlons of the higheſt 
rank and the firſt diſtinction. | 

If this definition be juſt, it may be amuſing to conſider 
the different ideas that have prevailed, at different times, 
with regard to the qualities requiſite to conſtitute a man 
of faſhion, Not to go farther back, we are told by Lord 
Clarendon, that, in the beginning of the laſt century, 
the men of rank were diſtinguiſhed by a ſtately deport- 
ment, a dignified manner, and a certain ſtiffneſs of ce- 
remonial, admirably calculated to keep their interiors at 


a proper diſtance. In thoſe days, when pride of family 


prevailed ſo univerſally, it is to be pretumed, that no 
circumſtance could atone for the want of birth, Nei- 
ther riches nor genius, knowledge nor ability, could 
then have intitled their poſſeſſor to hold the rank of a 
man of faſhion, unleſs he fortunately had ſprung from 
an ancient and honourable family. The immenſe for- 
tunes which we are now accuſtomed to ſee acquired, al- 
moſt inſtantaneouſly, were then unknown. In imagina- 
tion, however, we may fancy what an awkwatd appear- 
ance a modern nabob, or contractor, would have made 
in a circle of theſe proud and high-minded nobles, 
With all his wealth, he would have been treated as a 


being of a different ſpecies ; and any attempt to amitate 
vol. I. 8 the 
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the manners of the great, or to rival them in expence 
and ſplendour, would only have ſerved to expoſe him 
the more to ridicule and contempt. 

As riches, however, increaſed in the nation, men be. 
came more and more ſenſible of the ſolid advantages 
they brought along with them; and the pride of birth 
gradually relaxing, monied men roſe proportionally into 
eſtimation. The havghty lord, or proud country-gen. 
tleman, no longer ſcrupled to give his daughter in mar. 
riage to an opulent citizen, or to _ his ruined for. 
tune by uniting the heir of his title or family with a 
rich heireſs, though of plebeian extraction. Theſe con- 
nections daily becoming more common, removed, in 
ſome meaſure, the diſtinction ot rank; and every man, 

ſſeſſed of a certain fortune, came to think himſelf in- 
titled to be treated as a gentleman, and received as a 
man of faſhion. Above all, the happy expedient of 
purchaſing Seats in Parliament, tended to add weight 
and conſideration to what came to be called the Monied 
Intereſt, When a perſon, who had ſuddenly acquired 
an enormous fortune, could find eight or ten proper, 
well-dreſſed, gentleman- like figures ready to vote for 
him, as his proxies, in the Houſe of Commons, it is not 
ſurpriſing, that, in his turn, he ſhould come to look 
down on the heirs of old eſtabliſhed families, who 
could neither cope with him in influence at court, nor vie 
withhim in ſhow and oſtentat ion. 

About the beginning of this century, there ſeems 
to have been an intermediate, though ſhort interval, 
when genius, knowledge, talents, and elegant accom- 
pliſhwents, intitled their poſſeſſor to hold the rank of 
a man of faſhion, and were even deemed eſſentially re- 
quiſite to form that character. The ſociety of Swift, 
Pope, Gay, and Prior was courted by all ; and, without 
the advantages of high birth, or great fortune, an 
Addiſon and a Craggs attained the firſt offices in the 
ſtate. | | 

In the preſent happy and enlightened age, neither 
birth nor fortune, ſuperior talents, nor ſuperior abili- 
ties, are requiſite to form a man of faſhion, On the 

contrary 
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contrary, all theſe advantages united are inſufficient 
to entitle their owners to hold that rank, while we dai- 
ly ſee numbers received as men of faſhion, though 

ſprung from the meaneſt of the people, and though 
| deſtitute of every grace, of every polite accompliſhment, 
and of all pretenſions to genius or ability, 

This, I confeſs, I have often conſidered as one of 
the greateſt and moſt important improvements in mo- 
dern manners. Formerly it behoved every perſon born 
in obſcurity, who wiſhed to riſe into eminence, either 
to acquire wealth by induſtry or frugality, or 2 
a ſtill more laborious and difficult purſuit, to diſtingui 
himſelf by the exertion of ſuperior talents in the field 
or in the ſenate.» But now nothing of all this is neceſ- 
ſary. A certain degree of knowledge the man of fa- 
ſhion muſt indeed poſſeſs. He muſt be maſter of the 
principles contained in the celebrated treatiſe of Mr. 
Hoyle; he muſt know the chances of Hazard ; he mult 
be able to decide on any diſpute with regard to the 
form of a hat, or the faſhion of a buckle; and he muſt 
be able to tell my Lady Ducheſs, whether Marechalle 
powder ſuits beſt a brown or a fair complexion. 

From the equipage, the dreſs, the external ſhow of 
a modern man of aſhion, a ſuperficial obſerver might 
be apt to think that fortune, at leaſt, is a neceſſary ar- 
ticle; but a proper knowledge of the world teaches us 
the contrary. A man of faſhion muſt, indeed, live as 
if he were a man of fortune. He muſt rival the weal- 
thieſt in expence of every kind ; he muſt puſh to excels 
every ſpecies of extravagant diſſipation ; and he muſt 

me for more money than he can pay. But all theſe 
things a man of faſhion can do, without poſſeſſing any 
viſible revenue whatever. This, thoygh perhaps the 
moſt important, is not the only advantage which the 
man of faſhion enjoys over the reſt of mankind. Not 
to mention that he may ſeduce the daughter, and cor- 
rupt the wife of his friend, he may alſo, with perfect 
honour, rob the ſon of that friend of his whole fortune 
in an evening; and it is altogether immaterial that the 
one party was A: and the other ſober, _ 
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the one was ſkilled in the game, and the other igno. 2 
rant of it; for, if a young man will inſiſt upon playing 
in ſuch circumſtances, who but himſelf can be blamed 1 
for the conſequences ? In 
The ſuperiority enjoyed by a man of faſhion, in his t 
ordinary dealings and intercourſe with mankind, is ſtill V 
more marked. He may, without any impeachment on his ! 
character, and with the niceſt regard to his honour, do 
things which, in a common man, would be deemed intam- v 
ous. Thus the man of faſhion may live in luxury and t 
iplendour, while his creditors are ſtarving in the ſtreets, n 
or rotting in a jail; and, ſhould they attempt to enforce | 
the laws of their country againſt him, he would be in- a 
titled to complain of it as a groſs violation of the re- 0 
ſpect chat is duc to his perſon and character. t 
The Jaſt time my friend Mr. Umphraville was in | 
town, I was not a little amufed with his remarks on the | 
men of fashion about this city, and on the change that \ 
had taken place in our manners fincc the time he had 0 
retired from the world. When we met a young man 6 
i 

| 
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f gaily dreſſed, lolling in his chariot, he ſeldom failed 
to aſk, « What young lord is that?” One day we 
were invited to dine with an old acquaintance, who 
0 had marr#:d a lady paſſionately fond of the ton, and 
of every thing that had the appearance of faſhion. We 
went at the common hour of dining, and after waiting 
ſome time, our hoſt (who had informed us that he 
would invite nobody elſe, that we might talk over ald 
ſtories without interruption) propoſed to order dinner; 
on which his lady, after chiding his impatience, and 
obſerving that nol. dy kept ſuch unfaſhionable hours, 
faid, ſhe expected Mr. , and another friend, whom 
ſhe had met at the play the evening before, and had en- 
gaged to dine with her that day. After waiting a full 
hour longer, the noiſe of a carriage, and a loud rap at 
the door, announced the arrival ot the expected gueſts. 
[ They entered, dreſſed in the very pink of the mode; 
and neither my friend's dreſs nor mine being calculat- 


ed to inſpire them with reſpe&, they bruſhed paſt " 
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w_ 
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and addreſſed the lady of the houſe, and two young 


ladies who were with her, in a ſtrain of coarſe fami- 


liarity, ſo different from the diſtant and reſpectful man- 


ner to which Mr. Umphraville had been accuſtomed, 
| that I could plainly diſcover he was greatly ſhocked 


with it. When we were called to dinner, the two 


| young gentlemen ſeated themſelves on each hand of the 


ady of the houſe, and there ingroſſed the whole con- 
verlation, if a recital of the particulars of their adven- 
tures at the tavern the evening before deſerved that 
name. For a long time, every attempt made by our 


| landlord to enter into diſcourſe with Mr. Umphraville 

| and me, proved abortive. At laſt, taking advantage 
of an accidental pauſe, he congratulated my friend on 

| the conqueſt of Pondicherry. The latter, drawing his 


his brows together, and ſhaking his head with an ex- 


| preſſion of diſſent, obſerved, that, although he was al- 
ways pleaſed with the exertions of our countrymen, 


and the bravery of our troops, he could not receive 
any ſatis faction from an Indian conqueſt, He then be- 
gan an harangue on the corruption of manners—the 
evils of luxury—the fatal conſequences of a ſudden in- 
flux of wealth—and would I am perſuaded, ere he had 
done, have traced the loſs of liberty in Greece and the 
fall of Rome to Aſiatic connections, had he not been, 
all at once, cut ſhort with the exclamation of Damn, 
«© it, Jack, how does the old boy do to-day ? I hope 
© he begins to get better.—Nay, pr'ythee don't look 
&« grave; you know I am too much your friend to 
« with him to hold out long; but if he tip before 


„ Tueſday at twelve o'clock, I ſhall loſe a hun- 


« dred to Dick Hazard, After that time, as ſoon 
« as you pleaſe. “ Don't you think, Madam, 
(addreſſing himſelf to one of the young ladies) * that 
« when an old fellow has been ſcraping money toge- 
“ether with both hands for forty years, the civileſt 
« thing he can do is to die, and leave it to a ſon who 
„ has ſpirit to ſpend it?“ Without uttering a word, 
the lady gave one look,' that, had he been able to 
tranſlate it into * muſt, for a time at ors 

ave 
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have checked his vivacity. But the rebuke being too 
delicate to make any impreſſion on our hero, he ran on 
in the ſame ſtrain; and being properly ſupported 
by his companion, effectually excluded the diſcourſe 
of every body elle. Umphraville did not once again 
attempt to open his mouth; and, for my own part, 
as I had heard enough ot the converſation, his 
countenance ſerved as a iufficient fund of entertainment 
for me. A painter, who wiſhed to exprels indignation, 
contempt, and pity, blended together could not have 
found a finer ſtudy. | 

At length we withdrew; and we had no ſooner got 
fairly out of the houſe, than Umphraville began to in- 
terrogate me with regard to the gentlemen who had 
dined with us. “ They are men of faſhion,” faid 
I—*< But who are they? of what families are they del. 
& cended ?- As to that, replied 1, „“ you know 
« am not ſkilled in the ſcience of genealogy ; but, 
& though I were, it would not enable me to anſwer 
„ your preſent enquiries; for I believe, were you to 
« put the queſtion to the gentlemen themſclves, it 
« would puzzle either of them to tell you who. his 
« grandfather was.**— What then,“ faid he, in an elc- 
vated tone of voice, “ entitles them to be received into 
% company as men of faſhion? Is it extent of ability, 
«« ſuperiority of genius, refinement of taſte, elegant ac- 
«« compliſhments, or polite converſation? I admit, that 
4c where theſe are to be found in an eminent degree, 
« they may make up for the want of birth; but where 
« a perlon can neither talk like a man of ſenſe, nor be- 
& have like a gentleman, I muſt own I cannot casi 
«© pardon our men of rank for allowing every barrier 


« to be removed, and every frivolous, inſignificant fel- 


10 low, who can adopt the reigning vices of the age, to 
« be received on an equal footing with themſelves.— 
«« But after all' continued he, in a calm tone, * if ſuch 
4 be the manners of our men of rank, it may be doubt. 
« ed whether they, or their imitators, are the greatel 


objects of contempt.” 
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No. XLVI. SATURDAY, JULY 4. 
To the Author of the Mirror, 


ain SIR, 
irt, I HAPPENED lately to dine in a large company, 


where I was, in a great meaſure, unknowing and 
unknown. To enter into tarther particulars, would be 


Ur- to tell you more than is neceſſary to my ſtory. 
* The converſation, after dinner, turned on that com- 
mon place queſtion, “ Whether a parent ought to chuſe 
got « a profeſſion for his child, or leave him to chuſe for 
* „ himielf?“ 
tad Many remarks and examples were produced on both 
aid ſides of the queſtion ; and the argument hung in equili- 
del. brio, as is often the caſe, when all the ſpeakers are mo- 
* derately well informed, and none of mem are very eager 
uy to convince, or unwilling to be convinced, 
ws. At length an elderly gentleman began to give his 
10 opinion. He was a ſtranger to moſt of the company; 
} had been ſilent, but not ſullen; of a ſteady but not vo- 
his racious appetite; and one rather civil than polite, 
ele « In my younger days, ſaid he, “ nothing would 
ne ler ve but I muſt needs make a campaign againſt the 
it), Turks in Hungary.“ At mention of the Turks 
_ in Hungary, I perceived a general impatience to ſeize 
hat the company. 
"ey „ rejoice exceedingly, Sir,“ ſaid a young phyſi- 
nere clan, „that fortune has placed me near one of your 
be- character, Sir, from whom I may be intormed with 
bly „ preciſion, whether [avemens of ol. amygd. did indeed 
riet *© prove a ſpecific in the Hungarian Dyſenteria, which 
tel * delolated the German army?“ 
* 6 Tpecacuanha in ſmall doſes, added another gen- 
* & tleman of the faculty, „ is an excellent recipe, and 
ſuch was generally preſcribed at our hoſpitals in Weſt- 
abt. „ phalia, with great, although not intallible ſucceſs: 
atel „ but that method was not known in the laſt wars 
© between the Ottomans, vulgarly termed Turks, and 
v. „the Iinperialiſts, whom, through an error exceed- 


ingly 
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« ingly common, my good friend has denominated 
« Germans.” 
« You muſt pardon me, Doctor,“ ſaid a third, 
ce 1 in ſmall doſes, was adminiſtered at the 
ie 


cc of Limerick, ſoon after the Revolution; and 


« it you will be pleaſed to add ſeventy-nine, the years 
6 of this century, to ten or eleven, which carries us 
*& back to the ſiege of Limerick in the laſt, you will 
« find, if I miſtake not, that this recipe has been uſed 
« for fourſcore and nine, or for ninety years. 

« 'Twice the years of the longeſt preſcription, Doc- 
© tor, cried a pert barriſter from the other end of the 
table, „even after making a reaſonable allowance for 
& minorities.” | 

6 You mean if that were neceſſary, ſaid a thought- 
ful aged perſon who ſat next him. 

As I was ſaying,"* continued the third phyſician, 
4 4pecacuanha was adminſtered in ſmall doſes at the 
« fiege of Limerick: for it is a certain fact, that a 
& ſurgeon in King William's army communicated the 
cc receipt of that preparation to a friend of his, and that 
c friend communicated it to the father, or rather, as 
« I incline to believe, to the grandfather, of a friend 
« of mine. I am peculiarly attentive to the exaCtitude 
« of my facts; for indeed, it is by facts alone that 
«© we can proceed to reaſon with aſſurance, It was 
« the great Bacon's method“. | 

A. grave perſonage in black then ſpoke: —“ There 


c is another circumſtance reſpecting the laſt wars in 


« Hungary, which, I muſt confeſs, does exceedingly 
“ intereſt my curioſity ; and that is, whether General 
« Doxat was juſtly condemned for yielding up a for- 
« tified city to the Infidels ; or whether, being an in- 
& nocent man, and a Proteſtant, he was perſecuted unto 
« death by the intrigues of the Jeſuits at the court of 

« Vienna? | 
« I know nothing of General Doxy,"” faid the 
ſtranger, who had hitherto liſtened attentively; “ but, 
it he was perſecuted by the Jeſuits, I ſhould ſuppoſe 
« him to have been a very honeſt gentleman ; tor | 
6+ new 
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te never heard any thing but ill of the people of that 


FE religion.“ 

« You forget,” ſaid the firſt phyſician, « the Quiu- 
« quina, that celebrated febrifuge, which was brought 
« into Europe by a father of that order, or, as you 
« are pleaſed to expreſs it in a French idiom, of that 
„religion.“ 

« That of the introduction of the Quinguina into 
« Europe by the Jeſuits is a vulgar error,” ſaid the ſe- 
cond phylician : © the truth is, that the ſecret wag 
« communicated by the natives of South- America to a 
«© humane Spaniſh governor whom they loved. He 
« told his chaplain of it; the chaplain, a German je- 
„ uit, gave ſome of the bark to Dr. Helvetius, of 
« Amſterdam, father of that Helvetius, who, having 
« compoled a book concerning matter, gave it the title 
« of ſpirit.” 

« What !** cried the third phyſician, “ was that Dr. 
« Helvetius who cured the Queen of France of an in- 
«© termittent, the father of Helvetius the renowned phi- 
© loſopher? The fact is exceedingly curious; and I 
« wonder whether it has come to the knowledge of my 
&« correipondent Dr. B "ts | 

« As the gentleman ſpeaks of his campaif es,“ faid 
an officer of the army, „he will probably be in a con- 
©« dition to inſorm us, whether Marſhal Saxe is to be 
c credited when he tells us, in his Revcries, that the 
% Turkiſh horſe, after having drawn out their fire, 
* mowed down the Imperial intantry?“ 

Perhaps we ſhall have ſome account of Petronius 
% found at Belgrade,” ſaid anothex;of the company; 
© but I ſuſpend my enquires until the gentleman has 
5 finiſhed his ſtory.”? . 

« IT have liſtened with great pleaſure,“ ſaid the 
„e {tranger, © and, though 1 cannot ſay that I under- 
6. ſtand all the ingenious things ipoken, J can ſee the 
© truth of what I have often been told, that the Scots, 
© with all their favlts, are a learned nation, 

« In my younger days, it is true, that notbing 
© would ſerve me but I muſt needs make a campaign 

| . againſt 
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to take any public notice of communications or letteri 
ſent me; yet there is a ſet of correſpondents whole ta 
vours, lately received, I think myſelf bound to ac 
knowledge; and this I do the more willingly, as | 
ſhows the fame of my predeceſſors to have extendec 
farther than even I had been apt to imagine. 


and the faſhionable of both ſexes ; but I conteſs I wi 


againſt the Turks, or the Hotmen in Hungary; but 
my father could not afford to breed me like a gentle. 
man, which was my own wiſh, and ſo he bound me c 
for ſeven years to a ſhip-chandler in Wapping. jut Wl © 
as my time was out, my maſter died, be; I married 
the widow, What by marriages, and what by pur. 


chaſing damaged ſtores, I got together a pretty ca- 1 
_— I then dealt in failors' * — 1 * 1 
ated, as they call it, in divers things. I am now WW 
well known about Change; aye, and, ſomewhere elſe A 
too ſaid he with a ſignificant nod. 3 
«© Now, Gentlemen, you will judge whether my fa- * 
ther did not chuſe better for me than I ſhould have bo 


done for myſelf. Had I gone to the wars, I might 
have loſt ſome of my precious limbs, or have had my WW. 
my tongue cut out by the Turks. But ſuppole ” V 
that I had returned ſafe to Old England, I might . 
indeed have been able to brag, that I was acquainted 
with the laughing man of Hungary, and with Peter, WW". 
Il can't hit on his name; and I might have leamt e 
the way of curing Great Bacon, and known whether Hp. 
a Turkiſh horſe mowed down Imperial Infants; but r 
my pockets would have been empty all the while, but 1 
and I ſhould have been put to hard ſhifts for a din- 
ner. And ſo you will ſee that my father did well in 
binding me apprentice to a ſhip-chandler.— Here is 
to his memory in a bumper of port; and ſuccels to 
omnium, and the Irijh Tong-teing !* 
I am, Sir, &c. 
EUTRAPELUS 


Though I early ſignified my reſolution of declining C 


The 1 Club is well known to the litera 


Nt 
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cot leſs furpriſed than pleaſed to find it familiar (much 


to the credit of the gentlemen who frequent ſuch places) 
to the very tavern keepers of this city ; the greateſt part 
of whom, not doubting that I was to follow ſo illuſtri- 
ous an example, in the inſtitution of a convivial ſociety, 
have ſeverally applied to me, through the channel of 
my Editor, to beg that they may be honoured with the 
reception of the Mirror Club. 

Like all other candidates for employment, none of 
them has been at a loſs for reaſons why his propoſal 
mould have the preference. One deſcribes his houſe as 
in the moſt public, another recommends his as in the 
moſt private part of the town. One ſays, his tavern is 
reſorted to by the politeſt company ; another, that he 
only receives gentlemen of the moſt regular and reſpect- 
able characters. One offers me the largeſt room of its 
kind ; another the moſt quiet and commodious, I am 
particularly pleaſed with the attention of one of theſe 
gentlemen, who tells me he has provided an excellent 
elbow- chair for Mr. Umphraville ; and that he ſhall take 
care to have no children in his houſe to diſturb Mr, 
Fleetwood. 

[ am ſorry to keep theſe good people in ſuſpence 
but I muſt inform them, for many obvious reaſons, that 
though my friends and I viſit them oftener perhaps than 
hey are aware of, it may be a conſiderable time before 

e find it convenient to conſtitute a regular club, or to ' 

ake known, even to the maſter of the houſe which has 
tie honour of receiving us, where we have fixed the 
lace of- our convention, 

Mean time, as all of them reſt their chief pretenſions 
n the character of the clubs who already favour them 
ith their countenance, and as the names of moſt of 
heſe clubs excite my curioſity to be acquainted with 

eir hiſtory and conſtitution, I muſt hereby requeſt the 

ndlords who entertain the reſpective ſocieties of the 

apillaire, the Whin-buſh, the Knights of the Cap 

nd Feather, the Tabernacle, the Stoic, the Poker, the 
lum-drum, and the Antemanum, to tranſmit me a 
ort accoumt of the origiu and nature of l 
| 1 lay 
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I ſay the landlords, becauſe I do not think myſelf er 
titled to defire ſuch an account from the clubs then Me 
telves; and becauſe it is probable that the moſt material tics 
tranſactions carried on at their meetings are perfectly wel {en 
known, and, indeed, may be ſaid to come through con 


hands of the hoſts and their deputies, tac 
L tha 
me! 

Oran he 

t 
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Quid minuat curas, quid te tibi reddat amicum. Hoi En. 


HAT falſe refinement and miſtaken delicacy Ha 

have formerly deſcribed in my friend Mr. Fleece! 
wood, a conſtant indulgence in which has rendered av! 
his feelings ſo acute, as to make him be diſguſted wi un. 
the ordinary ſocieties of men, not only attends him whaſſta! 
in company, or engaged in converſation, but ſometime{{W4c!: 
diſturbs thoſe pleaſures, from which a mind like hi}Þe 
ought to receive the higheſt enjoyment. Though eee. 
dowed with the moſt excellent taſte, and though Here 
mind be fitted for reliſhing all the beauties of good con Ho 
poſition ; yet, ſuch is the effect of that exceſs of ſenſibi Fre. 
lity he has indulged, that he hardly ever receives pl: firlt 
ſure from any ot theſe, which is not mixed with ſom Ver. 
degree of pain. In reading, though he can feel all then 
exccllencies of the author, and enter into his ſentimen{Way: 
with warmth, yet he generally meets with ſomething and 
offend him. It a poem, he complains that, with all Th. 
merit, it is, in ſome places, turgid, in others languid rall 
if a proſe compoſition, that the ſtyle is laboured or car 
leſs, Riff or familiar, and that the matter is either t1if}Ad: 
or obſcure, In his remarks, there is always ſome found 
ation of truth; but that exquiſite ſenſibility which lea 
to the too nice perception of blemiſhes, is apt to car 
him away from the contemplation of the beauties of f 
author, and gives him a degree of uneaſineſs which 
not always compenſated by the pleaſure he n 
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Very different from this turn of mind is that of Robert 
Morley, ay x He is a man of very conſiderable abili- 
ties. His father (poſſeſſed of a conſiderable fortune) 
{ent him, when a boy, to an Engliſh academy. He 
contracted, from the example of his teachers, an at- 
tachment to ancient learning ; and he was led to think 
that he felt and reliſhed the clafhcs, and underſtood the 
merits of their compoſition. From thele circumſtances, 
he began to fancy himſelf a man of fine taſte, qualified 
to decide with authority upon every ſubject of polite li- 
terature. But, in reality, Mr. Morley poſſeſſes as little 
taſte as any one I ever knew of his talents and learning. 
Endowed, by Nature, with great ſtrength of mind, and 
ignorant of the feebleneſs and weakneſs of human cha- 
racter, he is a ftranger to alk thoſe finer delicacies of 
feeling and perception which conſtitute the man of ge- 
nuine taſte. But, this notwithſtanding, from the per- 
ſuaſion that he is a perlon of fine taſte, he reads and 
talks, with fancied rapture, of a poem, or à poetical 
deſcription. All his remarks, however, diſcover that 
he knows nothing of what he talks about; and almoſt 
every opinion which he gives differs from the moſt ap- 
proved upon the ſubject. Catched by that ſpirit which 
Homer's heroes are poſſeſſed of, he agrees with the 
greateſt part of the world in thinking that author the 
firſt of all poets; but Virgil he conſiders as a poet of 
very little merit. To him he prefers Lucan ; but thinks 
there are ſome paſſages in Statius ſuperior to either. He 
ſays Ovid gives a better picture of . than Tibullus; 
and he prefers Quintus Curtius, as an hiſtorian, to Livy. 
The modern writers, particularly the French, he gene- 
rally ſpeaks of with contempt. Amongſt the Engliſh, 


an Þe likes the ſtyle of the Rambler better than that of Mr, 


Addiſon's Spectator; and he prefers Gordon and Mae- 
pherſon to Hume and Robertſon. I have ſometimes 
heard him repeat an hundred lines at a ſtretch, from one 
the moſt bombait of our Engliſh poets, and have 


en him in apparent rapture at the high-ſounding words, 


and ſwell of the lines, though I am pretty certain that 
could not have a diſtinct picture or idea of any one 
Vor. I. | thing 
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thing the poet meant. Though he has no ear, I have 
heard him talk with enthufiaſm in praiſe of muſic, and 
lecture, with an air of ſuperiority, upon the different 
qualities of the greateſt maſters in the art. 

Thus, while Mr. Fleetwood is often a prey to diſap- 
pointment, and rendered uneaſy by exceſſive refinement 
and ſenſibility, Mr. Morley, without any taſte at all, re- 
ceives gratification unmixed and unalloyed. 

The character of Morley is not more different from 
Fleetwood's, than that of Tom Dacres is from both. 
Tom is a young man of fix-and-twenty, and being 
owner of an eſtate of about five hundred pounds a-year, 
he reſides conſtantly in the country. He is not a man 
of parts; nor is he poſſeſſed of the leaſt degree of taſte; 
but Tom lives eaſy, contented, and happy. He is one 
of the greateſt talkers I ever knew; he rambles, with 
_ volubility, from ſubject to ſubject ; but he never 

ays any thing that is worth being heard. He is every 
where the ſame ; and he runs on with the like und iſtin- 
guiſhing eaſe, whether in company with men in high or 
in low rank, with the knowing or the ignorant. The 
morning, if the weather be good, he employs in tra- 
verſing the fields, dreſſed in a ſhort coat, and an old 
ſlouched hat with a tarniſhed gold binding. He is ex- 
pert at all exerciſes; and he paſſes much of his time in 
ſhooting, playing at cricket, or at nine-pins. If the 
weather be rainy, he moves from the farm-y d to the 
table, or from the ſtable to the farm-yard. He walks 
from one end of the parlour to the other, humming a 
tune, or whiſtling to himſelf ; ſometimes he plays on 
the fiddle, or takes a hit at back- gammon. Tom's fil- 
ters, who are very accompliſhed girls, now and then 
put into his hands any new book with which they are 
pleaſed ; but he always returns it, ſays he does not ſer 
the uſe of reading, that the book may be good, is well 
leaſed that they like it, but that it is not a thing of his 
Cart. Even in the preſence of ladies, he often indulges 
in jokes coarſe and indecent, which could not be heard 
without a bluſh from any other perſon ; but from Tom. 
for his way is known, they are heard without —_ 
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Tom is pleaſed with himſelf, and with every thing 
arround him, and wiſhes for nothing that he is not poſ- 
ſeſſed of. He ſays he is much happier than your wiſer 
and graver and gentlemen. Tom will never be reſpect- 
ed'or admired; but he is diſliked by none, and made 
welcome wherever he goes. 

In reflecting upon theſe characters, I have ſometimes 
been almoſt tempted to think, that taſte is an acquiſition 
to he avoided. I have been apt to make this concluſion, 
when I conſidered the many undeſcribable uneaſineſſes 
which Mr. Fleetwood is expoſed to, and the many unal- 
loyed enjoyments of Morley and Dacres ; the one with- 
out taſte, but believing himſelf poſſeſſed of it; the other 
without taſte, and without thinking that he has any. 
But I have always been withdrawn from every ſuch re- 
flection, by the contemplation of the character of my 
much-valued friend Mr. Sidney. 

Mr. Sidney is a man of the beſt underſtanding, and 
of the moſt correct and elegant taſte; but he is not 
more remarkable for thoſe qualities, than for that un- 
common goodneſs and benevolence which preſides in all 
he ſays and does. To this it is owing that his re- 
fined taſte has never been attended with any other conte- 
quence than to add to his own happineſs, and to that of 
every perſon with whom he has any connection. Mr, 
Sidney never unboſoms the ſecrets of his heart, except 
to a very few particular friends ; but he is polite and 
complaiſant to all. It is not, however, that politeneſs 
which ariſes from a defire to comply with the rules of the 
world; it is politeneſs dictated by the heart, and which, 
therefore, ſits always eaſy upon him. At peace with his 
own mind, he is pleaſed with every one about him; 
and he receives the moſt ſenſible gratification from the 
thought, that the little attentions which he beſtows 
upon others, contribute to their happineſs. No perſon 
ever knew better how to eſtimate the different pleaſures 
of life ; but none ever entered with more eaſe into the 
enjoyments of others, though not ſuited to his own 
taſte. This flows from the natural benevolence of his 
heart; and I know he has received more delight from 

T2 taking 
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taking a ſhare in the pleaſures of others, than in cul. 
tivating his own. In reading, no man has a nicer diſ- 
cernment of the faults of an author; but he always 
contrives to overlook them; and ſays, that he hardly 
ever read any book trom which he did not receive ſome 
pleaſure or inſtruction, | | 
Mr. Sidney has, in the courſe of his life, met with 
diſappointments and misfortunes, though tew of them 
are known, except to his moſt particular friends. While 
the impreſſion of thoſe misfortunes was ſtrongeſt on his 
mind, his outward conduct in the world remained inva- 
riably the ſame ; and thoſe few friends whom he honour- 
ed by making partners of his forrows, know that one 
great ſource of his conſolation was the conſciouſneſs 
that, under the preſſure of calamity, his behaviour re- 
mained unaltered, 'and that he was able to go through 
the duties of life with becoming dignity and eaſe. In- 
ſtead of being peeviſh and diſcontented with the world, 
the diſappointments he has met with have only taught 
him to become more detached from thoſe enjoyments of 
life which are beyond his power, and have made him va- 
lue more highly thoſe which he poſſeſſes. Mr, Sidney 
has, for a long time paſt, been engaged in buſineſs of a 
very difficult and laborious nature; but he condudtts it 
with equal eaſe and ſpirit. Far from the elegance and 
ſenſibility of his mind unfitting him for the manage- 
ment of thoſe tranſactions which require great firmneſs 
and perſeverance, I believe it is his good taſte and ele- 
gant refinement of mind, which enable him to ſupport 
that load of buſineſs; becauſe he knows that, when it 
is finiſhed, he has pleaſure in ſtore. He is married to 
a very amiable and beautiful woman, by whom he has 
four fine children. He ſays that, when he thinks it is 
tor them, all toil is eaſy, and all labour light. 

The intimate knowledge I have of Mr. Sidney has 
taught me, that refinement and delicacy of mind, when 
kept within proper bounds, contribute to happinels ; 
and that their natural effect, inſtead of producing unea- 
ſineſs and chagrin, is to add to the enjoyments of lite. 
In comparing the two characters of Fleetwood and vide 

| | ney, 
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ney, which nature ſeems to have caſt in the ſame mould, 
I have been ſtruck with the fatal contequences to Fleet- 
wood, of indulging his ſpleen at thoſe little rubs in 
life, which a juſter ſenſe of human imperfection would 
make him conſider equally unavoidable, and to be re- 
garded with the ſame indifference, as a rainy day, a 
duſty road, or any the like tritling inconvenience. 
mn There is nothing ſo inconſiderable which may not be- 
: come of importance, when made an object of ſerious 
is WW attention. Sidney never repines like Fleetwood; and, 
as he is much more reſpected, ſo he has much more real 
i- WU happineſs than either Morley or Dacres. Fleetwood's 


ne WW weaknefles are amiable; and, though we pity, we muſt 
ls W love him; but there is a complacent dignity in the cha- 
© IF ratter of Sidney, which excites at once our love, reſpect, 
gh and admiration. 
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No. XLVIII. SATURDAY, JULY 10. 
44 4 ho following paper was lately received from a 


correſpondent, who accompanied it with a pro- 
Ty RC of carrying his idea through ſome of the other fine 
arts. I have ſince been endeavouring to make it a little 


o lels technical, in order to fit it more tor general peruſal ; 
4 but, finding I could not accompliſh this, without hurt- 
_ ing the illuſtrations of the writer, I have given it to my 
it readers in the terms in which I received it. 


0 TH perceptions of different men, ariſing from the 
impreſſions of the ſame object, are very often dif- 


'* | ferent. Of theſe we always ſuppoſe one to be juſt and 
true; all the others to be falſe. But which-is the true, 

7 and which the falſe, we are often at a loſs to determine; 

* the poet has ſaid, 

mg "Tis with our judgements as our watches, none 

| 3 Go juſt alike, yet each believes his own. Por . 
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With regard to our external ſenſes, this diverſity of 
feeling, as far as it occurs, is of little conſequence; 
but the truth of perception, in our internal ſenſes, em- 
ployed in morals and criticiſm, is more intereſting and 
important. 

In the judgements we form concerning the beauty 
and excellency of the ſeveral imitative arts, this differ- 
ence of feeling is very conſpicuous; and it is difficult 
to lay why each man may not believe his own, or how 
a ſtandard may be eſtabliſhed, by which the truth of 
different judgements may be compared and tried. Whe- 
ther there is, or his not, a ſtandard of taſte, I thall not 
attempt to determine; but there is a queſtion connected 
with that, which, properly anſwered, may have tome 
effect in the deciſion: whether in the imitative arts, 2 
perſon exerciſed in the practice of the art, or in the fre- 
quent contemplation of its productions, be better quali- 
fied to judge of theſe, than a perſon who only feels the 
direct and immediate effects of it? In the words of an 
ancient Critic, An docti, qui rationem operis intelli- 
© gunt, an qui voluptatem tantum percipiunt, optimè 
„ dijudicant? or, as I may expreſs it in Engliſh, Whe- 
ther the artiſt or connoiſſeur have any advantage over 
other perſons of common ſenſe or common feeling ? 

This queſtion ſhall be conſidered at preſent with regard 
to one art only, to wit, that of painting; but ſome ol 
the principle which I ſhall endeavour to illutrate, will 
have a general tendency to eſtabliſh a deciſion in all. In 
the firit place, it is proper to mention the chief ſources 
of the pleature we receive in viewing pictures. One 
ariſes from the perception of imitation, however pro- 
duced ; a ſecond trom the art diſplayed in producing 
ſuch imitation ; and a third, from the beauty, grace, 
agreeableneſs, and propriety of the object imitated. 
Theſe may all occur in the imitation of one ſingle ob- 
ject ; but a much higher pleaſure arites from ſeveral ob- 
jets combined together in tuch a manner, that, while 
each of them ſingly affords the ſeveral ſources of plca- 
fure already mentioned, they all unite in producing one 
effect, one particular emotion in the ſpectator, and an 
impreſſion 
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impreſſion much ſtronger than could have been raiſed by 
one object alone. | 

Theſe ſeem to be the chief ſources of the pleaſure 
we receive from pictures; and, with regard to the true 
and accurate perceptions of each, let us conſider who 1s 
moſt likely to form them, the painter and connoiſſe ur, 
or the unexperienced ſpectator. 

In viewing imitation, we are more or leſs pleaſed ac- 
cording to the degree of exactneſs with which the ob- 


jecct is expreſſed; and, ſuppoſing the object to be a com- 


mou one, it might be imagined, that every perſon would 
be equally a judge of the exactneſs of the imitation 
but, in truth, it is otherwile. Our recolle&tion of an 
object does not depend upon any ſecret remembrance of 
the ſeveral parts of which it conſiſts, of the exact poſi- 
tion of thete, or of the dimenſions of the whole. A 
very inaccurate reſemblance ſerves the purpole of me- 
mory, and will often paſs with us for a true repreſenta- 
tion, even of the ſubjects that we fancy ourſelves very 
well acquainted with. 

The ſelf-applauſe of Zeuxis was not well founded, 
when he valued himſelf on having painted grapes, that 
to far deceived the birds, as to bring them to peck at his 
picture. Birds are no judges of an accurate reſem- 
blance, when they often miſtake a ſcare-crow for a man. 
Nor had Parrhaſius much reaſon to boaſt of his deceiv- 
ing even Zeuxis, who, viewing it haſtily, and from a 
diſtance, miſtook the picture or a linen cloth for a real 
one. It always requires ſtudy to perceive the exactneſs 
of imitation z and matt perſons may find, by daily ex- 
perience, that, when they would examine the accuracy 
of any repreſentation, they can hardly do it properly, 
but by bringing together the picture and its archetype, 
lo that they may quickly pals trom the one to the other, 
and thereby compare the form, ſize, and proportions of 
all the different parts. Without ſuch ſtudy of objects 
as the painter employs to imitate them, or the connoiſſeur 
employs in comparing them with their imitations, there 
is no perſon can be a judge of the exactneſs of. the 
repreſentation, The painters, therefore, or the connoiſ- 

ieurs, 
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ſeurs, are the perſons who will beſt perceive the truth 
of imitation, and beſt judge of its merit. It is true, 
ſome perſons may be acquinted with certain objects, 
even better than the painters themſelves, as the ſhoe- 
maker was with the ſhoe in the picture of Apelles: but 
molt perſons, like the ſame ſhoemaker, are unfit to ex- 
tend their judgement beyond their laſt; and muſt in 
other parts, yield to the more general knowledge of the 
painter. 

As we are, in the firſt place, pleaſed with viewing 
imitation ; ſo we are, in the ſecond place, with conſi- 
dering the art by which the imitation is performed. 
The pleaſure we derive from this, is in proportion to 
the difficulty we apprehend in the execution, and the 
degree of genius neceſſary to the performance of it. 
But this difficulty, and the degree of genius exerted in 
ſurmounting it, can only be well known to the perſons 
exerciſed in the practice of the art. 

When a perſon has acquired an exact idea of an object, 
there is ſtill a great difhculty in expreſſing that correCt- 
edly upon his canvas. With regard to objects of a 
ſteady figure, they may perhaps be imitated by an ordi- 
nary artiit; but tranſient objects, of a momentary ap- 
pearance, require ſtill a nicer hand. To catch the more 
delicate expreſſions of the human ſoul, requires an art of 
which few are poſſeſſed, and none can ſufficiently admire, 
but thoſe who have themſelves attempted it. Theſe 
are the difficulties of painting, in forming even à cor- 
rect outline; and the painter has yet more to ſtruggle 
with. To repreſent a ſolid upon a plain ſurface, by 
the poſition and ſize of the ſeveral parts; to be exact in 
the perſpective; by theſe, and by the diſtribution of 
light and ſhade, to make every figure ſtand out from 
the canvaſs; and, laſtly, by natural and glowing co- 
lours, to animate and give life to the whole : theſe are 
parts of the painter's art, from which chiefly the plea- 
ture of the ſpectator, ariſing from his conſciouſneſs of 
the imitation, is derived, but at the ſame time, ſuch as 
the uninformed ſpeRator has but an imperfe& — 


, 
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and, therefore, muſt feel an inferior degree of pleaſure 
in contemplating. 

The next ſource of the pleaſures derived from paint- 
ing, above taken notice of, is that ariſing from the beau- 
ty, the grace, the elegance of the object, imitated. 
When a painter is happy enough to make ſuch a choice, 
he dots it by a conſtitutional taſte that may be common 
to all. Raphael could not learn it from his maſter Pie- 
tro Perugino; Rubens, though converſant with the 
beſt models of antiquity, could never acquire it. In 
judging, therefore, of this part of painting, the artiſt 
has ſcarcely any advantage above the common ſpectator. 
But it 1s to be obſerved, that a perſon of the fineſt natu- 
ral taſte cannot become ſuddenly an elegans formarum 
ſpectator, an expreſſion which it is ſcarce poſſible to tranſ- 
late. It is only by compariſon that we arrive at the 
knowledge of what is moſt perfect in its kind, The 
Madonas of Carlo Maratt appear exquiſitely beautiful; 
and it is only when we ſee thoſe of Raphael that we diſ- 
cn their imperfections. A perſon may even be ſen- 
ble of the imperfections of forms; but, at the ſame 
time, may find it impoſſible to conceive, with preciſion, 
an idea of the moſt perfect. Thus Raphael could not 
form an idea of the Divine Majeſty, till he ſaw it ſo for- 
cibly expreſſed in the paintings of Michael Angelo, 
As our judgement, therefore, of beauty, grace, and 
elegance, though founded in perception, becomes accu- 
rate only by compariſon and experience, ſo the painter, 
exerciſed in the contemplation of forms, is likely to 
be a better judge of beauty than any perſon leſs expe- 
nenced. 

The laſt and moſt conſiderable pleaſure received from 
painting, is that ariſing from compoſition. This is 
properly diftinguiſhed into two kinds, the pictureſque 
and the poetical. To the firſt belongs the diſtribution 
ot the ſeveral figures, ſo that they may all be united and 
conſpire in one ſingle effect; while each is ſo placed, as 
to preſent itſelt in proportion to its importance in the 
action repreſented. To this allo belongs the diverſify- 
ing and contraſting the attitudes of different figures, as 

ell as the ſeveral members of each, Above all, the 
pictureſque 
i 
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pictureſque compoſition has belonging to it the diſtribu- 
tion of light and ſhade, while every ſingle figure has its 


proper ſhare of each. One maſs of light, and its pro- 
portionable ſhade, ſhould unite the whole _ and 


make every part of it conſpire in one ſingle effect. To 
this alſo belongs the harmony, as well as the contraſt, 
of colours. Now, in all this ordonnance pifureſyue 
there appears an exquiſite art only to be acquired by 
cuſtom and habit; and of the merit of the execution, 
no perſon can be a judge but one who has been in ſome 
meaſure in the practice of it. It is enough to ſay, that 
hardly any body will doubt, that Paulo Veroneſe was 
a better judge of the-diſpoſition of figures than Michael 
Angelo; and that Caravaggio was a better judge of the 
diftribution of light and ſhade than Raphael; fo, in 
ſome meaſure, every painter, in proportion to his know- 
ledge, muſt be a better judge of the merit of pictureſque 
compoſition, than any perſon who judges from the ef- 
fects only. 

With regard to poetical compoſition, it comprehends 
the choice of the action to be repreſented, and of the 
point of time at which the perſons are to be introduced, 
the invention of circumſtances to be employed, the ex- 
preſſion to be given to every actor; and, laſtly, the ob- 
ſervance of the es that is, giving to each perſon an 
air ſuitable to his rank, repreſenting the complexion 
and features that expreſs his temperament, his age, and 
the climate of his country, and dreſſing him in the ha- 
bit of the time in which he lived, and of the nation to 
which he belongs. 

From this enumeration of the ſeveral conſiderations 
that employ the hiſtory-painter, it will immediately ap- 
pear, why this department of painting is called poetical 
compoſition ; for here, in truth, it is the imagination 
of a poet that employs the hand of a painter. This 
imagination is nowile neceſſarily connected with the 
imitative hand. Lucas of Leyden painted more correct- 
ly, that is, imitated more exactly, than Salvator Roſa; 
but the former did not chuſe ſubjects of ſo much grace 
and dignity, nor compoſed with ſo much force and 1 
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becauſe he was not a poet like the latter. Salvator Ro- 
ſa has given us elegant verſes full of pictureſque deſcrip- 
tion; and, in every one of his pictures, he ſtrikes us by 
thoſe circumſtances which his poetical imagination had 
ſuggeſted. Now it is plain, that a poetical imagina- 
tion muſt be derived from nature, and can ariſe neither 
from the practice of painting, nor even from the ſtudy of 
pictures. The painter, therefore, and even the con- 
noiſſeur, in judging of the merit of poetical compoſition, 
can have little advantage above other ſpectators; but 
even here it muſt be allowed, that if the painter has an 
equal degree of taſte, he muſt, from the more frequent 
exerciſe of it, have great advantages in judging above 
any other perſon leſs experienced., 

I have thus endeavoured to ſhew, that, in judging of 
painting, the painter himſelf, and even the connoiſſeur, 
much engaged and exerciſed in the ſtudy of pictures, 
that is, “ illi qui rationem operis intelligunt,* ave 
advantages above the common ſpectators, . qui _ 
« tatem tantum precipiunt.”” But, as a caution tot 
former, it may not be improper to conclude with ob- 
ſerving, that the painter and connoiſſeur are often in 
— of having their ſenſibility deadened, or their na- 
tural taſte corrupted, by a knowledge of the technical 
minutiæ of the art, ſo far as to throw the balance to- 
wards => ſide of the common ſpectator. 


— — 
No. XLIX. TUESDAY, JULY 13. 


A” I walked one evening, about a fortnight ago, 
through St. Andrew's Square, I obſerved a girl, 
meanly drefled, coming along the pavement at a flow 
pace. When I paſſed her, the turned a little towards 
me, and made a — of halt; but ſaid nothing. I am 
ill at looking any body full in the face, fo ] went on a 
few ſteps before I turned my eye to obſerve her. She 
had, by this time, reſumed her former pace. I remark- 


ed a certain elegance in her form, which the . | 
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her garb could not altogether overcome; her perſon was that, 
thin and genteel, and there was ſomething not ungrace. with 
ful in the ſtoop of her head, and the ſeeming feeblene; bour 
with which ſhe walked. I could not reſiſt the deſir, dier, 
which her appearance gave me, of knowing ſomewhat other 
of her ſituation and circumſtance: I therefore walked ed, | 
back, and repaſſed her with ſuch a look (for I could terw 
bring myſelf to nothing more) as might induce her to abou 


ſpeak what ſhe ſeemed deſirous to ſay at firſt. This had deat! 
the effect I wiſhed.— “ Pity a poor orphan!” ſaid ſhe, then 


in a voice tremulous and weak. I ſtopped, and put my the 
hand in my pocket: I had now a better opportunity d regu 
obſerving her. Her face was thin and H part of it wan 
was ſhaded by her hair, of a Kght brown colour, which latio 
was parted, in a diſordered manner, at her fore head, rin 
and hung looſe upon her ſhoulders; round them was caſt mon 
a piece of tattered cloak, which with one hand ſhe held not 

acroſs her boſom, while the other was half outſtretched Wo 


to receive the bounty I intended for her. Her large 
blue eyes were caſt on the ground: ſhe was drawing 
back her hand as I put a tritt into it; on receiving 
which ſhe turned them up to me, muttered ſomething 
which I could not hear, and then, letting go her cloak, 
and preſſing her hands together, burſt into tear s. 

It was not the action of an ordinary beggar, and my 
curiolity was ſtrongly excited by it. I deſired her to 
follow me to the houſe of a friend hard by, whoſe bene- 
ficience I have often had occaſion to know. When {he 
arrived there, ſhe was ſo fatigued and worn out, that it 
was not till after ſome means uſed to reſtore her, that 
ſhe was able to give us an account of her misfortunes. 


Her name, ſhe told us, was Collins; the place of her to | 
birth one ot the northern counties of England. Her fa- ar 
ther, who had died ſeveral years ago, left her remain- anc 
ing parent with the charge of her, tuen a child, and one ſhe 
brother, a lad of teventeen. By his induſtry, however, bol 
joined to that of her mother, they were tolerably ſup- het 
ported, their father having died poſſeſſed of a ſmall her 
farm, with the right of paſturage on an 3 com- the 
mon, from which they obtained a decent hvelihoort: as 


that, 
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that, laſt ſummer, her brother having become acquainted 
with a recruiting ſerjeant, who was quartered in a neigh- 
bouring village, was by him enticed to enliſt as a ſol- 
dier, and ſoon after was marched off, along with ſome 
other recruits, to join his regiment : that this, ſhe believ- 
ed, broke her mother's heart, for that ſhe had never at- 
terwards had a day's health, and, at length, had died 
about three weeks ago: that, immediately after her 
death, the ſteward employed by the ſquire of whom 
their farm was held, took poſſeſſion of every thing for 
the arrears of their rent: that, as ſhe heard her brother's 
regiment was in Scotland when he enliſted, the had 
wandered hither in queſt of him, as ſhe had no other re- 
lation in the world to own her! But ſhe found, on ar- 
riving here, that the regiment had been embarked ſeveral 
months before, and was gone a great way off, ſhe could 
not tell whither. 

6 This news,“ ſaid ſhe, “ laid hold of my heart; 
% and I have had ſomething wrong here, putting 
her hand to her boſom, “ ever ſince. I got a bed 
« and ſome victuals in the huuſe of a woman here in 
e town, to whom I told my ftory, and who ſeemed to 
© pity me. TI had then alittle bundle of things, which 
© I had been allowed to take with me after my mother's 
death; but the night before laſt, ſomebody ſtole it 
« from me while I ilept; and fo the woman faid ſhe 


«« would keep me no longer, and turned me out into the 


« {treet, where I have fince remained, and am almoſt 
„ famiſhed for want.“ 
She was now in better hands ; but our aſſiſtance had 


come too late. A frame, naturally delicate, had yielded 


to the fatigues of her journey, and the hardſhips of her 
uation. She declined by flow but interrupted degrees, 
and yeſterday breathed her laſt. A ſhort while before 
ſhe expired, ſhe aſked to ſee me; and taking from her 
boſom a little ſilver locket, which ſhe told me had been 
her mother's, and which all her diſtreſſes could not make 
her part with, begged I would keep it for her dear bro- 
ther, and give it him, if ever he ſhould return home, 
as a token of her remembrance, | 

Vor. I. U I felt 
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I felt this poor girl's fate ſtrongly ; but I tell not her 
ſtory merely to indulge my feelings ; I would make the 
reflections it may excite in my readers, uſeful to others 
who may ſuffer in ſimilar cauſes: There are many, I 
fear, from whom their country has called brothers, 
ſons, or fathers, to bleed in her ſervice, forlorn, like 
poor Nancy Collins, with “ no relation in the world to 
„% own them.” Their ſufferings are often unknown, 
when they are ſuch as moſt demand compaſſion. The 
mind that cannot obtrude its diſtreſſes on the ear of pity, 
is formed to feel their poignancy the deepeſt, 

In our idea of military operations, we are too apt to 
forget the misfortunes of the people. In defeat, we 
think of the fall, and in victory, of the glory of com- 
manders; we ſeldom allow ourſelves to conſider, how 
many, in a lower rank, both events make wretched: 
how many, amidſt the acclamations of national triumph, 
are left to the helpleſs miſery of the widowed and the 
orphan, and, while Victory celebrates her feſtival, feel, 
in their diſtant hovels, the extremities of want and 
wretchedneſs ! 

It was with pleaſure I ſaw, among the reſolutions ot 
a late patriotic aſſembly in this city, an agreement to 
aſſiſt the poor families of our abſent ſoldiers and ſeamen. 
With no leſs ſatis faction I read in ſome late newſpapers, 
a benevolent advertiſement for a meeting of gentlemen, 
to conſider of a ſubſcription for the ſame purpole. At 
this ſeaſon of general and laudable exertion, I am per- 
ſuaded ſuch a ſcheme cannot fail of patronage and ſuc- 
ceſs. The benevolence of this country requires not ar- 
gument to awaken it ; yet the pleaſures of its exertion 
muſt be increaſed by the thought, that pity to ſuch ob- 
jects is patriotiſm; that, here, private compaſſion be- 
comes public virtue, Bounties for the encouragement 
of recruits to our fleets and armies, are highly me- 
ritorious donations, Theſe, however, may ſometimes 
bribe the covetous, and allure the needy ; but that cha- 
rity which gives ſupport and protection to the families 
they leave behind, addreſſes more generous feelings 


icelings which have always been held congenial to brave- 
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ry and to heroiſm. It endears to them that home which 
their ſwords are to defend, and ſtrengthens thoſe ties 
which ſhould ever bind the ſoldier of a free ſtate to his 
country. 

Nor will ſuch a proviſion be of leſs advantage to poſ- 
terity than to the preſent times. It will ſave to the 
ſtate many uſeful ſubjects which thoſe families thus ſup- 
ported may produce, whoſe lives have .formerly been 
often nurtured by penury to vice, and rendered not only 
uicleſs, but baneful to the community; that community 
which, under a more kindly influence, they might, like 
their fathers, have enriched by their induſtry, and pro- 
tected by their valour. 


—— 


No. L. SATURDAY, JULY 17. 


HOUGH the following letter has been pretty much 


anticipated by a former paper, yet it poſſeſſes too 
much merit to be refuſed inſertion. | 


To the Author of the Mirror. 


SIR, 
CTIVITY is one of thoſe virtues indiſpenſably re- 
quiſite for the happineſs and welfare of mankind, 
wich nature appears to have diſtributed to them with a 
parſimonious hand. All men ſeem naturally averſe, not 
only to thoſe exertions that ſharpen and improve the 
mental powers, but even to ſuch as are neceſſary for 
maintaining the-health, or ſtrengthening the organs of 
the body. Whatever induſtry and enterprize the ſpecies 
have at any time diſplayed, originated in the bcſom of 
pain, of want, or of neceſſity; or, in the abſence of 
theſe cauſes, from the experience of that liſtleſſneſs and 
languor which attend a ftate of total ination. But with 
how great a number does this experience lead to no 
higher object than the care of external appearances, or to 
the proſtitution of their time in trivial purſuits, or in 
icentious pleaſures? The ſureſt, the moſt permanent re- 
medy, and, in the end * the moſt delightful, which is 2 
| 2 
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be found in unremitted A or in the labours of a pro- 


feſſion, is, unhappily, the laſt we recur to. Of all who 
have riſen to eminence in the paths of literature or ambi- 
tion, how few are there, who at firſt enjoyed the means 
of pleaſure, or the liberty of being idle? and how many 
could every one enumerate, within the circle of his ac- 
quaintance, poſſeſſed of excellent abilities, and even 
anxious for reputation, whom the fatal inheritance of a 
bare competency has doomed to obſcurity through lite, 
and quiet oblivion when dead ? 

Let no man confide entirely in his reſolutions ot ac- 
tivity, in his love of fame, or in his taſte for literature, 
All thele prireiples, even where they are ſtrongeſt, un- 
le 1lupporten by habits of induſtry, and rouſed by the 
immediate preſence of ſome great object to which their 
exertion leads, gradually loſe, and at laſt reſign their 
influence. 'The ſmalleſt particle of natural indolence, 
like the principle of gravitation in matter, unleſs coun- 
terbalanced by continual impulſe from ſome active cauſe, 
will inſenſibly lower, and at laſt overcome the flight of 
the ſublimeſt genius. In computing it, we ought to 
recolle&, that it is a cauſe = ever preſent with us, 
in all moods, in every diſpoſition z and that, from the 
weakneſs of our nature, we are willing, at any rate, to 
relinquith diſtant proſpects of happineſs and advantage, 
tor a much ſmaller portion of preſent indulgence. 

I have been led into theſe reflections by a viſit which 
I lately paid to my friend Mordaunt, in whom they 
are, unhappily too well exemplified. I have known 
him from his infancy, and always admired the extent of 
his genius, as much as I reſpected the integrity of his 
principles, or loved him for the warmth and benevolence 
of his heart. But, ſince the time when he began to 
contemplate his own character, he has often confeſſed to 
me, and feelingly complained, that nature had infuled 
into it a large portion of indolence, an inclination to 
deſpondency, and a delicacy of feeling, which diſquali- 
fied him for the drudgery of bulinets, or the bultle of 
prove life. Frequently, in thoſe tedious hours, when 

is melancholy claimed the attendance and ſupport of 2 
friend, 
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| friend, have I ſeen a conſcious bluſh of ſhame and ſelf- 
reproach mingle with the ſecret ſigh, extorted from him 
by the ſenſe of this defect. His ſituation, however, as 
ſecond ſon of a family, which, though old and honoura- 
ble, poſſeſſed but a ſmall fortune, and no intereſt, abſo- 
lutely required that he ſhould adopt a profeſſion. The 
law was his choice; and, ſuch is the power of habit and 
| neceſſity, that, after four years ſpent in the ſtudy of that 
icience, though at firſt it had impaired his health, and 
| cven ſoured his temper, he was more ſanguine in his 
| expeCtation of ſucceſs, and enjoyed a more conſtant flow 
ot ſpirits, than I had ever known him to do at — former 
period, The law, unfortunately, ſeldom beſtows its 
| honours or emoluments _ the young ; and my friend, 
too relerved, or too indifferent, to court a ſet of men on 
whoſe good-will the attainment of practice, in ſome de- 
gree, depends, found himſelf, at the end of two years 
| clole attendance at the bar, though high in the eſteem 
oi all who knew him well, as poor, and as diſtant from 
preterment, as when he firſt engaged in it. All my aſ- 
ſurances, that better days would ſoon ſhine upon him, 
and that his preſent fituation had, at firſt, been the Jot 
of many now raiſed to fame and diſtinction, were inſuf- 
ficient to ſupport him. A deep gloom ſettled on his 
ſpirits, and he had already reſolved to relinquiſh this 
line of life, though he knew not what other to enter up- 
on, when the death of a diſtant relation unexpectedly put 
him in poſſeſſion of an eſtate, which, though of ſmall 
extent, was opulence to one that wiſhed for nothing 
more than independence, and the diſpoſal of his own 
time. | 
Atter many uſeleſs remonſtrances upon my part, he 
ſet out for his manſion in the country, with his mother, 
and a nephew of eight years old, reſolved, as he ſaid, 
to engage diols in ſome work to be laid before 
the public; and having previouſly given me his word 
that he would annually dedicate a portion of his time 


to the ſociety of his friends in town. In the courſe of 


eighteen months, however, I did not ſee him; and find. 
ing that his letters, which had at firſt been full of his 
U 3 happineſs, 
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happineſs, his occupations, and the progreſs of his work, 
were daily becoming ſhorter, and ſomewhat myſterious on 
the two laſt of theie points, I reſolved to ſatisfy myſel 
by my own remarks with regard to his ſituation, 

I arrived in the evening, and was ſhewn into the par. 
lour ; where the firſt objects that caught my attention 
were a fiſhing- rod, and two fowling pieces, in a corner 
of the room, and a brace of pointers ſtretched upon the 
hearth. On a table lay a German flute, ſome mutic, 2 
pair of ſhuttle cocks, and a volume of the Annual Re. 
gilter. Looking trom the window, I diſcovered my 
triend in his waiſtcoat, with a ſpade in his hand, mos 
diligently cultivating a ſpot of ground in the Kitchen. 
garden. Our mutual joy, and congratulations at mect- 
ing, it is needlets to trouble you with. In point of 
figure I could not help remarking, that Mordaunt, 
though moſt negligently apparelled, was altered much 
tor the better, being now plump, roſy, and robuſt, inſtead 
of pale and ſlender as formerly. Before returning to the 
houſe, he inſiſted that I ſhould ſurvey his grounds, 
which, in his own opinion, he ſaid, he had rendered 
a paradiſe, by modeſtly ſeconding and bringing forth the 
mtentions of nature. I was conducted to a young grove, 
which he had planted himſelf, reſted in a hut which he 
had built, and drank from a rivulet for which he had 
tracked a channel with his own hands. During the 
courle of this walk, we were attended by a flock of tame 
pigeons, which he fed with grain from his pocket, and 
had much converſation with a ragged family of little 
bovs and girls, all of whom icemed to be his intimate 
acquaintance, Near a village in our way homewards, 
we met a ſet of countrymen, engaged at cricket, and 
toon atter a marriage company, dancing the bride's dance 
upon the green. My triend, with a degree of gaiety and 
alacrity which I had never before ſeen him diſplay, not 
only engaged himſelf, but compelled me likewiſe to en- 
gage, in the exerciſe of the one, and the merriment ot 
the other. In a field before his door, an old horſe, blind 
of one eye, came up to us at his call, and eat the remain 
der of the grain from his hand. 
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Our converſation for that evening, relating chiefly to 
the ſituation of our common friends, the memory of for- 
mer ſcenes in which we had both been engaged, and other 
ſuch ſubjects as friends naturally converſe about after a 
long abſence, afforded me little opportunity of ſatisfying 
my curioſity. Next morning I arole at my wonted early 
hour, and ſtepping into his ſtudy, found it unoccupied. 
Upon examining a heap of books and papers that lay 
confuſedly mingled on the tabie and the floor, I was ſur- 
priſed to find, that by much the greater part of them, 
inſtead of politics, metaphyſics, and morals (the ſciences 
connected with his ſcheme of writing,) treated of Belles 
Lettres, or were calculated merely for amuſement. The 
Tale of a Tub lay open on the table, and ſeemed to have 
concluded the ſtudies of the day before. The letters of 
Junius, Brydon's Travels, the World, Triſtram Shandy, 
and twa or three volumes of the Britiſh Poets, much 
aled, and very dirty, lay ſcattered above a heap of quartos, 
which, after blowing the duſt from them, I tound to be 
an Eſſay on the Wealth of Nations, Helvetius de 
Eſprit, Hume's Eſſays, the Spirit of Laws, Bayle, and 
a commonplace-book. The laſt contained a great deal 
of paper, and an excellent arrangement, under the heads 
of which, excepting thoſe of anecdote and criticiſm, 
hardly any thing was collected. The pagers in his own 
hand-writing were, a parallel between Mr. Gray's Elegy, 
and Parnell's Night-piece on Death; tome detached 
thoughts on propriety of conduct and behaviour; a Fairy 
Tale in verſe ; and ſeveral letters to the Author of the 
MiRROR, all of them blotted and unfiniſhed. There 
was beſides a journal of his occupations for ſeveral weeks, 
from which, as it affords a picture of his ſituation, I 
tranſcribe a part. 

6 Thurſday, eleven at night, went to bed: ordered 
my ſervant to wake me at fix, reſolving to be buſy all 
* next day. 

© Friday morning, waked a quarter before fix ; fell 
* aſleep again, and did not wake till eight. 

© Till nine, read the firſt act of Voltaire's Mahomet, 
as it was too late to begin ſerious buſineſs. 

« Ten; 
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„ Ten: having ſwallowed a ſhort breakfaſt, went out 
“ for a moment in my ſlippers— The wind having left 
« the eaſt, am engaged, by the beauty of the day, to 
« continue my walk—Find a fituation by the river, 
« where the ſound of my flute produced a very ſingular 
« and beautiful echo—make a ſtanza and a halt by way 
* of adcrels to it—viſit the ſhepherd lying ill of a low 
c fever—find him ſomewhat better (Mem. to ſend him 
t {ome wine)—meet the parſon, and cannot avoid aſk- 
« ing him to dinner—returning home, find my reapers 
« at work —ſuperintend them in the abſence of John, 
« whom I ſend to inform the houſe of the parſon's viſit 
« Dread, in the mean time, part of Thomſon's Seaſons, 
4 which I had with me From one to fix, plagued with 
« the parſon's news and ſtories—take up Mahomet to 
« put me in good humour—finiſh it, the time allotted 
& for ſerious ſtudy being elapled—at eight, applied to 
« for advice by a poor countryman, who had been op- 
« preſſed cannot tay as to the law: give him ſome 
% money—walk out at ſun-ſet, to conſider the cauſes of 
« the pleaſure ariſing from it—at nine, ſup and fit till 
« eleven, hearing my nephew read, and converſing with 
« my mother, who was remarkably well and cheerful— 
c go to bed. 

« Saturday: ſome company arrived to be filled up 
& to- morrow— (tor that and the two ſucceeding days, 
«« there was no further entry in the journal.) Tueſday, 
c waked at ſeven; but the weather being rainy, and 
« threatening to confine me all day, lay till after nine 
« Ten, breakfaſted and read the news-papers—very dull 
and drowly—Eleven, day clears up, and I reſolve on 
& A ſhort ride to clear my head. 

A few days reſidence with him ſhewed me that his life 
was in reality, as it is here repreſented, a medley of 
feeble excrtions, indolent pleaſures, ſecret benevolence, 
and broken retolutions. Nor did he pretend to conceal 
from me, that his activity was not now ſo conſtant as it 
had been; but he inſiſted that he ſtill could, when he 
thought proper, apply with his former vigour, and flat- 
tered himſell, that theſe frequent deviations from ob 
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lan of employment, which in, reality, were the fruit of 
ndolence and weakneſs, aroſe from reaſon and convictions 
Atter all, ſaid he to me one day, when I was endea- 
vouring to undeceive him, « after all, granting what 
« you allege, if I be happy, and I really am ſo, what 
© more could activity, fame, or preferment, beſtow upon 
© me ?** After a ſtay of ſome werks, I departed, 
onvinced that his malady was paſt a cure, and lament- 
ing, that fo much real excellence and ability ſhould be 
hus, in a great meaſure, Joſt to the world, as well as to 
heir poſſeſſor, by the attendance of a ſingle fault. 
I am, Six, yours, &. 
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To the Authoy of the Mirror. 


Mr. MIRROR, | | 
1 AM the daughter of a gentleman of eaſy, though 
moderate fortune, My mother died a tew weeks 
ifter I was born; and before I could be ſenſible of the 
Joſs, a ſiſter of her's, the widow of an Engliſh gentleman, 


arried me to London, where ſhe reſided. As my aunt 


ad no children, I became the chief object of her affec- 
ions; and her favourite amuſement conſiſted in ſuperin- 
ending my education, As I grew up, I was attended 
by the beſt maſters; and every new accompliſhment I 
icquired, gave freſh pleaſure to my kind benefactreſs. 
But her own converſation tended more than any thing elſe 
o form and improve my mind. Well acquainted herſelf 

ith the beſt authors in the Engliſh, French, and Italian 
languages, ſhe was careful to put into my hands ſuch 
ooks as were beſt calculated to cultivate my underſtand- 
ang, and to regulate my taſte, 


But, though fond of reading and retirement, my aunt 
thought it her duty to mingle in ſociety, as much as her 


rank and condition required. Her houſe was frequented 
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by many perſons of both ſexes, diſtinguiſhed for elegance N the 
of manners, and politeneſs of converſation. Her tender. W o ear 
neſs made her deſirous to find out companions for me of W con 


my own age; and, far from being diffatisfied with our Wl Aue 
youthful allies, ſhe ſeemed never better pleaſed thay 
when ſhe could add to our amuſement and happineſs. 
In this manner I had paſſed my time, and had entered 
my ſeventeenth year, when my aunt was ſeized with an 
ind i ſpoſition, which alarmed me much, although her phy. 
ficians aſſured me it was by no means dangerous. My 
fears increaſed, on obſerving, that ſhe herſelf thought it 
ſerious. Her tenderneſs ſeemed, if poſſible, to increaſe; 
and, though ſhe was defirous to conceal her 2 
ſions, I have ſometimes, when ſhe imagined I did not ob- 
ſerve it, found her eyes fixed on me with a mixture of 
ſolicitude and compaſſion, that never failed to overpowet 


me. To 

One day ſhe called me into her cloſet, and, after em. durin 
bracing me tenderly, “ My dear Harriet, faid ſhe, “it my a 
« is vain to diſſemble longer: I feel my ſtrength decay WM thoug 
« fo taſt, that I know we ſoon muſt part. As to my- MW comn 
« ſelf, the approach of death gives me little uneaſineſs; WW agree 


4 


* 


and I thank Almighty God that I can look forward W him ; 
« to that awful change, without dread, and without W week 
& anxiety. But when I think, my child, of the condition Wl perfe. 
« in which I ſhall leave you, my heart ſwells with an- W to de 
& guiſh! You know my ſituation ; poſſeſſed of 10 W had t 
& fortune, the little J have ſaved from my jointure, will N and 
ct be altogether inadequate to ſupport you in that ſociety ¶ from 
in which you have hitherto lived. When I look back WW marr; 
& on my conduct towards you, I am not ſure that it has Wl been 

« been aitogether prudent. I thought it impoſſible to ¶ ching 
cc beſtow too much on your education, or to render you WM a 

& too accompliſhed. I fondly hoped to live to ſee you their 
« happily eſtabliſhed in life, united to a man who could On 
& diicern your merit, who could put a juſt value on all W he di. 
4% your acquirements. Theſe hopes are at an end; all, ¶ hic 
& however, that can now be done, I have done. Winp9 
« Here are two papers; by the one you will ſucceed to in th, 
& the little I ſhall leave ; the other is a letter to pop fa- N wom 
; « ther, 
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er ther, in which I have recommended you in the moſt 
« earneſt manner to his protection, and intreated him to 
« come to town as ſoon as he hears of my death, and con- 
| « duct you to Scotland. He is a man of virtue; and I 
« hope you will live happily in his family. One only 
« fear I have, and that proceeds from the extreme ſen- 
« ſibility of your mind, and gentleneſs of your diſpoſi- 
« tion; little formed by nature to ſtruggle with the 
« hardſhips and the difficulties of life, perhaps the en- 
% gaging ſoftneſs of your temper has rather been in- 
% creaſed by the education you have received. I truit, 
% however, that your good ſenſe will prevent you from 
« being hurt by any little cos untoward accidents you 
„ may meet with, and that it will enable you to make 
e the moſt of that ſituation in which it may be the will 
of Heaven to place you.“ 
To all this I could only anſwer with my tears; and, 
during the ſhort time that my aunt ſurvived, ſhe engroſſed 
my attention fo entirely, that I never once beſtowed a 
thought on myſelf. As ſoon after her death as I could 
command myſelf ſufficiently, I wrote to my father; and, 
agreeably to my aunt's inſtructions, incloſed her letter for 
him; in conſequence of which he came to town in a few 
weeks. Meeting with a father, to whoſe perſon I was a 
perfect ſtranger, and on whom I was ever after entirely 
to depend, was to me a molt intereſting event. My aunt 
had taught me to entertain for him the higheſt reverence 
and reipe&t; but, though I had been in ule to write, 
trom time to time, both to him, and to a lady he had 
married not long after my mother's death, I had never 
been able to draw either the one or the other into apy 
thing like a regular correſpondence ; ſo that I was equal- 
ly a ſtranger to their ſentiments and diſpoſitions as to 
their perſons. 

On my father's arrival, I could not help feeling, that 
he did not return my fond careſſes with that warmth with 
which I had made my account; and, afterwards, it was 
impoſſible not to remark, that he was altogether deficient 
in thoſe common attentions which, in polite ſociety, every 
woman is accuſtomed to receive, even from thoſe with 


1 whom 
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whom ſhe is moſt nearly connected. My aunt had mad ent 
it a rule to conſider her domeſtics as humble friends, and 


to treat them as ſuch; but my father addreſſed then fath 
| with a roughnels of voice and of manner that diſguited Wt **'® 
them, and was extremely unpleaſant to me. I was {il ther 
more hurt with his minute and anxious enquiries about thoc 
the fortune my aunt had died poſſeſſed of; and, when be till 
found how inconſiderable it was, he ſwore a great oath, Mer 
that, if he had thought ſhe was to breed me a fine lady, tam 
and leave me a beggar, I never ſhould have entered he Yo! 
houſe. But don't cry Harriet,“ added he, „it wa os 
| & not your fault; be a good girl, and you ſhall new law 
| c want while I have.“ that 
| On our journey to Scotland, I ſometimes attempted to has 
| amuſe my father by engaging him in converſation; but — 
11 I never was lucky enough to hit on any ſubject on which b 
: he wiſh:d to talk. After a journey, which many cit. _ 
5 


| cumſtances concurred to render rather unpleaſant, we Fr 
arrived at my father's houſe, I had been told that h *< 
was ſituated in a remote part of Scotland, and thence | 


| concluded the ſcene around it to be of that wild romantie 2: 
| kind, ot all others the beſt ſuited to my inclination. But and 
| Inſtead of the rocks, the woods, the waterfalls I bi _ T 
fancied to myſelf, I found an open, bleak, barren moor, elye 
covered with heath, except a few patches round the houls, 7 
1 which my father, by his ſkill in agriculture, had brought 4s 
L to bear graſs and corn. At 1 
| My mother-in-law, a good-looking woman, about = 1 
forty, with a countenance that beſpoke frankneſs and 4 16 


good- humour, rather than ſenſibility or delicacy, re 


| ceived me with much kindneſs; and, after giving me: 

P hearty welcome to „ preſented me to her two daugh- 2 
0 ters, girls about fourteen or fifteen, with ruddy com. 5 | 
| plexions, and every appearance of health and content. , 
1 ment. We found with them a Mr. Plowſhare, a young - f 
qi gentleman of the neighbourhood, who, I afterwaidi 3 b 
learned, farmed his own eſtate, and was conſidered by ſtr 
, \my tather as the moſt reſpectable man in the county. en 


They immediately got into a diſſertation on farming, and 
the different modes of agriculture practiſed in the differ 


el 
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ent parts of the country, which continued almoſt with- 
out interruption till ſome time after dinner, when m 
father fell faſt aſleep. But this made no material alter- 
ation in the diſcourſe; for Mr. Plowſhare and the ladies 
then entered into a diſcuſſion of the molt approved me- 
thods of feeding poultry and fattening pigs, which laſted 
till the evening was pretty far advanced. It is now ſome 
months fince I arrived at my father's, during all which 
time I have ſcarcely ever heard any other converſation. 
You may eaſily conceive, Sir, the figure I make on ſuch 
occaſions. Though the good-nature of my mother-in- 
law prevents her from ſaying ſo, I can plainly perceive 
that ſhe, as well as my ſiſters, conſider me as one who 
has been extremely ill educated, and as ignorant of every 
thing that a young woman ought to know. 

When I came to the country, I propoſed to paſs great 
part of my time in my favourite amuſement of reading; 
but, on enquiry, I found that my father's library con- 
ſited of a large family Bible, Dickſon's Agriculture, 
and a Treatile on Farriery ; and that the only books my 
mother was poſſeſſed of were, the Domeſtic Medicine, 
and the Complete Houſewife. 

In ſhort, Sir, in the midit of a family happy in them- 
ſelves, and deſirous to make me ſo, I find myſelf wretch- 
ed, My mind preys upon itſelf. - When I look forward, 
I can diicover no proſpe& of any period to my forrows, 
At times I am diſpoſed to envy the happineſs of my ſiſ- 
ters, and to wiſh that I had never acquired thoſe accom- 
pliſhments from which I formerly received ſo much 
pleaſure, Is it vanity that checks this wiſh, and leads 
me, at other times, to think, that even happineſs may be 
purchaſed at too dear a rate? 

Some time ago I accidentally met with your paper, and 
at length reſolved to deſcribe my ſituation to you, partly 
to fill up one of my tedious hours, and partly in hopes 
of being favoured with your ſentiments on a ſpecies of 
diſtreſs, which is perhaps more poignant than many 
other kinds of affliction that figure more in the eyes of 
mankind. I Am, &c. 

E H. B. 
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No. LII. SATURDAY, JULY «4. 


To the Author of the Mirror. 


Dulce et decorum eſt pro patria mori. Hos, 


SIR, 

T has always been a favourite opinion with me, 
©« that whoever could make two ears of corn, or two 
% hlades of graſs, grow upon a {pot of ground where 
« only one grew before, would deſerve better of man- 
« Kind, and do more eſſential ſervice to his country, than 
& the whalc race of politicians put together.“ Poſſeſſed 
with this idea, I have long bent my thoughts and ſtudy 
towards thofe enquiries which conduce to the melioration 
of the earth's productions, and to increate the tertility 
or my native country. I ſhall not at preſent tire you 
with an account of the various projects I have deviled, 
the ſundry experiments I have made, and the many mit- 
carr.ages I have met with. Suffice it to ſay, that I have 
now in my brain a ſcheme, the ſucceſs of, which, I am 
confident, can ſcarcely fail. The frequent diſapppoint- 
ments, however, I have formerly experienced, induce me 
to contult yu about my plan, before I take any further 
ſteps towards carrying it into execution. You are an 
au: hcr, Sir, and muſt conſequently be a man of learning: 
you informed us you had travelled, and you muſt of 
courſe be a much wiſer man than I, who never was an 
hundred miles from the place where I now write: for 
theie reaſons, I am induced to lay my preſent ſcheme be- 

fore you, and to intreat your opinion of it. 
In the introduction to the Tales of Guillaume Vade, 
publiſhed by the celebrated Voltaire, is the following 
pallage, given as part of the ſpeech of Vade to his couſin 
Catharine Vade, when ſhe aſked him where he would be 
buricd? After cenſuring the practice of burying in 


towns and churches, and commending the better cuſtom 
of the Greeks and Romans, who were interred, in the 
country, “ What pleaſure,” fays he, „“ would it afford 

to 
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eto a good citizen to be ſent to fatten, for example, the 

« harren plain of Sablons, and to contribute to raiſe 
« plentiful harveſts there?—By this prudent eſtabliſh- 
« ment, one generation would be ulctul to another, 
« towns would be more wholeſome, and the country 
« more fruittul. In truth, I cannot help ſaying that 
« we want police in that matter, on account both of the 
« living and the dead.“ 

To me, Sir, who now and then join the amuſement 
of reading to the employment of agriculture, the above 
paſſage has always appeared particularly deſerving of at- 
tention; and I have, at laſt, formed a fort of computa- 
tion of the advantages which would accrue to the coun- 
try from the general adoption of ſuch a plan as that ſug- 
geſted by Monſieur Vade. If the managers of the public 
burying-grounds were, at certain intervals, and for cer- 
tain valuable conſiderat ions, to lend their aſſiſtance to the 
proprietors of the fields and meadows, how many bene- 
ficial conſequences would reſult to the public? How 
many of the honeſt folks, who now lie uſeleſsly moul- 
dering in our church-yards, and never did the ſmalleſt 
good while alive, would thus be rendered, after death, 
ot the moſt eſſential ſervice to the community? How 
many who ſeemed brought into the world merely 
« Fruges conſumere nati, might thus, by a proper and 
juſt retribution, be employed to produce “ fruges“ fimi- 
lar to thoſe which they conſumed while in life? What 
a pleaſant and equitable kind of retaliation would it be 
tor a borough or corporation to obtain, from the bodies 
ot a parcel of fat magiſtrates, ſwelled up with city - feaſts 
and rich wines, a ſum of money that might, in ſome 
degree, compenſate for the expence which the capacious 
bellies of their owners one day coſt the town-revenue ? 

The general effects of this plan, and the particular 
attention it would neceſſarily produce in the ceconomy of 
lepulture, would remove the complaints I have often 
heard made in various cities, of the want of ſpace and 
ſize in their burying- grounds. Thoſe young men who 
die of old age at thirty, and the whole body of the ma- 
giſtrates and council of ſome towns, who are in ſuch a 
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ſtate of corruption during their lives, might very ſoon 
be made uſeful after their death. It has been often ſaid, 
that a living man is more uſeful than a dead one; but! 
deny it; for it will be found, that if ever my propoſal 
takes place, that one dead man, at leaſt of the ſpecies 
above mentioned, will be of more ule than fifty living 
ones. 

I am well aware, that moſt of the fair-ſex, and ſome 
ſuch odd mortals as your Mr. Wentworth or Mr, 
Fleetwood, may poſſibly be ſhocked at this plan, and 
may cry out, that it would be a great indelicacy done 
to the remains of our friends. I do not, however, 
imagine this ought to have much weight, when the good 
of one's country is concerned. Theſe very people, Mr. 
MiRRoR, would not, I dare ſay, for the world, cut the 
throat of a ſheep, or pull the neck of a hen off joint ; 
yet when they are at table, they make no ſcruple to eat 
a bit of mutton, or the wing of a pullet, without al- 
lowing a thought of the butcher or the cook to have a 
place at the entertainment. In like manner, when theſe 
delicate kind of people happen to ſee a very beautiful 
field of wheat, which is a ſight wy way as pleaſant as a 
leg of good mutton, or a fine fowl, let them never diſtreſs 
themſelves by inveſtigating, whether the field owes its 
peculiar excellence to the church-yard or the ſtable. As 
the ladies, however, are of very great importance in 
this country, I think it is proper that their good-will 
be gained over, if poſſible. I would, therefore, humbly 
propoſe, in compliment to the delicacy of their ſenſa- 
tions, that their purer aſhes never be employed in the 
culture of oats, to fill the bellies of vulgar ploughmen 
and coach-horſes. No! very far be it trom me to en- 
tertain any ſuch coarſe idea, Let them be ſet apart, 
and ſolely appropriated to the uſe of parterres and flo- 
wer- gardens. A philoſopher in ancient times, I for- 
get who, has defined a lady to be « an animal that de- 
« lights in finery; and other philoſophers have ima- 
gined, that the foul, after death, takes pleaſure in the 
ſame purſuits it was fond of while vain to the body. 
What a heavenly gratification, then, will it prove mY 
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ſoul of a toaſt, while „ ſhe rides in her cloud, on the 
« wings of the roaring wind, to look down and view 
her remains upon earth, of as beautiful a complexion, 
and as gaily and gaudily decorated, as ever herſelf was 
while alive ? 

One of your predeceſſors, Iſaac Bickerſtaff, I think, 
tells us, that in a bed of fine tulips he found the moſt 
remarkable flowers named after celebrated heroes and 
kings. He ſpeaks of the beauty and vivid colouring of 
| the Black Prince, and the Duke of Vendome, of Alex- 
ander the Great, the Emperor of Germany, the Duke 
| of Marlborongh, and many others. How much more 
| natural, as well as more proper, would it be, to have 
our flowers chriſtened after thoſe beautiful females, to 
whom, in all probability, they really owed their pecu- 
liar beauty? We might have Lady Flora, Lady Violet, 
Miſs Lily, and Miſs Roſe, and all the beauties of our 
remembrance renovated to our admiring eyes. 

I am much inclined to believe, that the improvement 
Jam here ſuggeſting was known to, and practiſed by, 
the ancients, particularly by the Greeks and Romans; 
tor we read in their poets of Narciſſus, Cyax, Smilax, 
and Crocus, Hyacinthus, Adonis, and Minthe, —_— 
after their deaths metamorphoſed into flowers; and o 
the ſiſters of Phaeton, Pyramus and Thiſbe, Baucis and 
Philemon, Daphne, Cypariſſus, and Myrrha, and many 
more, being converted into trees. Now thele ſtories, 
Mr. MiRRoR, when ſtripped of their poetical ornaments, 
can, in my opinion, bear no other interpretation than 
that the aſhes of thoſe people were applied to ſuch uſeful 
purpoſes as I am now propofing. | 

You will here obſerve, Mr. MiRRoR, that beſides 
the great utility of the ſcheme, there will be much room 
for the imagination to delight itſelf, in tracing out ana- 
logies, and refining upon the general hint I have 
thrown out. Your Bath Toyman would have many 
very ingenious conceits upon the occaſion, and would 
exerciſe his genius in deviſing fanciful applications of the 
different manures he would make it his buſineſs to pro- 
ture, He would have a plot of rue and wormwood 
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raiſed by old maidens ; he would apply the aſhes of mar. tio! 


tyrs in love to his pine-trees ; the duſt of aldermen and fins 
Tich citizens might be uſed in the culture of plums and cot 
1 a ſet of fine gentlemen would be laid aſide alli 
or the culture of cocks-combs, none-ſo-prettys, and | 
narciſſuſes; the clergy and church-officers would be ma. ne) 
nure for the holly and elder ; and the poſthumous pro. tat 
ductions of poets would furniſh bays and laurels for their ing 
ſucceſſors; but I tire you, Mr. Mikxkok, with theſe tio 
Mine fancies; the utility of my plan is what I value wh 
myleclt upon, and deſire your opinion of. gen 

; I am, Sir, it 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, ſho 
PosTHUMOUS AGRICOLa, WE the 
Q kel 
let 
— — wa 
the 

No. LIII, TUESDAY, JULY 26. at 
N To the Author of the Mirror. ſhe 
| anc 
Six, — 
AM one of the young women mentioned in two let. 5 
5 ters which you publiſhed in your 12th and a5th num- 550 
+ bers, though I did not know till very lately that our ta- ; 


: f 3 1 . 
mily had been put into print in the MIRROR. Since it Pp 
is fo, I think I too may venture to write you a letter, 


which, it it be not quite fo well written as my father's bu 
(though I am no great admirer of his ſtyle neither), o 
will at leaſt be as true. 7 


Soon after my Lady ————-'$ viſit at our houſe, of M 4 
a which the laſt of my father's letters informed you, 
; a ſiſter of his, who is married to a man of buſineſs here 
in Edinburgh, came with her huſband to fee us in 

| the country; and, though my ſiſter Mary and I ſoon dil- Fi 
| covered many vulgar things about them, yet, as they 
| were both very good humoured ſort of people, and took 
great pains to make themlelves agreeable, we could not 5 

clp looking with regret to the time of their departure. 

When that drew near, they ſurpriſed us, by an invita- 
tion 
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tion to me, to come and ſpend ſome months with my cou- 
fins in town, ſaying, that my mother could not miſs my 
company at home, while ſhe had ſo good a companion and 
aſſiſlant in the family as her daughter Mary. 

To me there we not ſo many allurements in this jour- 
ney as might have been imagined. I had lately been 
taught to look on London as the only capital worth viſit- 
ing; beſides that, I did not expect the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion from the ſociety I ſhould meet with at my aunt's, 
which, I conteſs, I was apt to ſuppoſe none of the moſt 
genteel. I contrived to keep the matter in ſuſpenſe (for 
it was left entirely to my own determination), till I 
ſhould write tor the opinion of my friend Lady on 
the ſubject ; for, ever ſince our firſt acquaintance, we have 
kept up a conſtant and regular correſpondence. In our 
letters, which were always written in a ſtyle of the 
warmeſt affection, we were in the way of talking with 
the greateſt treedom of every body of our acquaintance, 
It was delightful, as her ladyſhip expreſſed it, ““ to un- 
* told one's feelings in the boſom of triendſhip 3”? and 
ſhe accordingly was wont to ſend me the moſt natural 
and lively pictures of the company who reſorted to 
; and I, in return, tranſmitted her many 
anecdotes of thoſe perſons which chance, or a greater 
intimacy, gave me an opportunity of learning. To 
prevent diſcoyery, we correſponded under the ſignatures 
of Hortenſia and Leonora; and ſome very particular 
intelligence her ladyſhip taught me not to commit to ink, 
but to ſet down in lemon juice.—TI wander from m 
ſtory, Mr. MIRROR ; „ but I cannot help fondly recall. 
* ing (as Emilia in the novel ſays) thole halcyon days 
of friendſhip and felicity.“' 

When her Ladyſhip's anſwer arrived, I found her 
clearly of opinion that I oyght to accept of my aunt's 
invitation. She was very jocular on the manners which 
ſhe ſuppoſed I ſhould find in that lady's family; but ſhe 
ſaid I might take the opportunity of making ſome ac- 
quirements, which London alone could perfect, Edin- 
burgh might, in ſome degree, communicate. She con- 
cluded her letter with requeſting the continuation of my 

correſpondence, 


Wo 


_— — . 8 
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correſpondence, and a narrative of every thing that waz 
paſſing in town, eſpecially with regard toYome ladies and 
gentlemen of her acquaintance, whom ſhe pointed out to 
my particular obſervation. 

To Edinburgh, therefore, I accompanied my aunt, 
and found a family very much diſpoſed to make me hap. 

In this they might, perhaps, have ſucceeded more 
completely, had I not acquired, from the inſtructions of 
Lady ———, and the company I ſaw at her houſe, 
certain notions of polite life with which I did not find 
any thing at Mr. s correſpond. It was often, 
indeed, their good-humour which oftended me as coarle, 
and their happineſs that ſtruck me as vulgar. There 
was not ſuch a thing as hip or low ſpirits among them, 
a fort of finery which, at „I found a perſon of 
tathion could not poſſibly be without. 

They were at great pains to ſhew me any ſights that 
were to be ſeen, with ſome of which I was really little 
pleated, and with others I thought it would look like 
ignorance to ſeem pleated. They took me to the play- 
houſe, where there was little company, and very little 
attention. I was carried to the concert, where the cale 
was exactly the ſame. I found great fault with both; 
for though I had not much ſkill, J had got words enough 
tor finding fault from my friend Lady : upon 
which they made an — for our entertainment, by 
telling me, that the playhouſe was, at that time, ma- 
naged by a fiddler, and the concert was allowed to ma- 
nage itſelf. 

Our parties at home were agreeable enough. I found 
Mr. — 's and my aunt's viſitors very different 
from what I had been made to expect, and not at 
all the cocknies my Lady „and ſome of her 
humourous gueſts, uſed to deſcribe. They were not, 
indeed, ſo polite as the faſhionable company I had met 


at her Ladyſhip's ; but they were much more civil. 


Among the reſt was my uncle-in-law's partner, a good 
looking young man, who, from the firſt, was ſo parti- 
cularly attentive to me that my couſins jokingly called 
him my lover; and even my aunt ſometimes told me ſhe 
| believed 
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believed he had a ſerious attachment to me; but I took 
care not to give him any encouragement, as I had always 
heard my friend Lady — talk of the wife of 
a burgeors as the molt contemptible creature in the 
world. 
The ſeaſon at laſt arrived, in which, I was told, the 

| town would appear in its gaiety, a great deal of good 

company being expected at the Races. For the Races I 
| looked with anxiety, for another reaſon 3 my dear Lady 
as to be here at that period. Of this I was 
informed by a letter from my filter. From her ladyſhip 
I had not heard for a conſiderable time, as ſhe had been 
engaged in a round of viſits to her acquaintance in the 
country. 
| The very morning after her arrival (for I was on 
the watch to get intelligence of her), I called at her 
8 lodgings. When the ſervant appeared, he ſeemed doubt. 
| ful about letting me in; at laſt he uſhered me into a lit- | 
| tle darkiſh parlour, where, after waiting about half an [ 
hour, he brought me word, that his lady could not tr 

on the gown I had brought then, but deſired me to ferch | 
it next day at eleven. I now perceived there had been a 1 
miſtake as to my perſon; aud telling the fellow, ſome. | | 
what angrily, that I was no mantua-maker, defired him 
to carry to his lady a flip of paper, on which I wrote 
with a pencil the well-known name of Leonora. On his | 
going up ſtairs, I heard a loud peal of laughter above, 
and ſoon after he returned with a meſſage, that Lady 
—— was ſorry ſhe was particularly engaged at pre- | 
ſent, and could not poſſibly ſee me. Think, Sir, with 
what aſtoniſhment I heard this meſſage from Hortenſia. 9 
I left the houſe, I know not whether moſt aſhamed or = | 


angry; but afterwards I began to perſuade myſelf, that | 
there might be ſome particular reaſons for Lady 's | 
not ſeeing me at that time, which ſhe might explain at | 
meeting; and I imputed the terms of the meſſage to the [ 
rudeneſs or ſimplicity of the footman. All that day, 
and the next, I waited impatiently for ſome note of ex- 
planation or enquiry from her ladyſhip, and was a good | | 


deal diſappointed when I found the ſecond evening arrive, 
without 
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without having received any ſuch token of her remem- 
brance. I went, rather in low ſpirits, to the play. 1 
had not been long in the houſe, when I ſaw Lady 
enter the next box. My heart fluttered at the ſight ; and 
I watched her eyes, that I might take the firſt opportu- 
nity of preſenting mytelt to her notice. I ſaw them, 
ſoon after, turned towards me, and immediately curt- 
ſied, with a ſignificant ſmile, to my noble friend, who 
being ſhort-ſighted, it would ſeem, which, however, I 
had never remarked betore, ſtared at me for ſome mo. 
ments, without taking notice of my ſalute, and at laſt 
was juſt putting up a glals to her eye, to point it at me, 
when a lady pulled her by the ſleeve, and made her take 
notice of ſomebody on the oppoſite fide of the houſe. 
She never afterwards happened to look to that quarter 
where I was leated. 

Still, however, I was not quite diſcouraged, and, on 
an accidental change of places in our box, contrived to 
place myſelf at the end of the bench next to her lady- 
thip's, ſo that there was only a piece of thin board be- 
tween us. At the end of the act, I ventured to aſk her 
how ſhe did, and to expreſs my happineſs at ſeeing her in 
town, adding, that 1 had called the day betore, but had 
found her particularly engaged. Why, yes, faid 
ſhe, „ Mits Homeſpun, I am always extremely hurried 
« in town, and have time to receive only a very few 
& viſits; but I will be glad it you will come ſome 
« morning and breakfaſt with me but not to-morrow, 
« for there is a morning concert; nor next day, for ! 
% have a muſical party at home, In ſhort, you may 
« came ſome morning next week, when the hurry will 
« be over, and, if I am not gone out of town, „I will 
« be happy to ſee you.“ I don't know what anſwer 
I ſhould have made ; but ſhe did not give me an oppor- 
tunity ; for a gentleman in a green uniform coming into 
the box, ſhe immediately made room for him to fit be- 
tween us. He, after a broad ſtare full in my face, 
turned his back my way, and fat in that poſture all the 
reſt of the evening, 

I an 
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Jam not fo filly, Mr. Mik ROR but I can underſtand 
the meaning of all this. My lady, it feems, is con- 
tented to have ſome humble friends in the country, 
whom ſhe does not think worthy of her notice in town, 
but I am determined to ſhew her, that I have a prouder 
{pit than ſhe imagines, and ſhall go not near her, either 
in town or country. What is more, my father ſhan't 
vote for her friend at next election, if I can help it. 

What vexes me beyond every thing elſe is, that I had 
been often telling my aunt and her daughters of the in- 
timate footing I was on with Lady „and what 
a violent friendſhip we had for each other; and ſo, 
from envy, perhaps, they uſed to nick-name me the Coun- 
teſs, and Lady Leonora. Now that they had got this 
ſtory of the mantua-maker and the playhouſe (for I was 
lo angry I could not conceal it), I am aſhamed to hear 
the nameof a lady of quality mentioned, even it it be only 
in a book from the circulating library. Do write a pa- 
per, Sir, againſt pride and haughtineſs, and people for- 
getting their country friends and acquaintance, and you 
will very much oblige 

Your's, &c. 
ELIZABETH HOMESPUN, 


P. 8. My uncle's partner, the young gentleman 
mentioned above, takes my part when my couſins joke 
upon intimates with great folks; I think he is a much 
genteeler and better bred man than I took him for 
at firſt. 

2 

—— 


No. LIV. SATURDAY, JULY 3I. 
42 the letters of my correſpondents, I have 


been favoured with ſeveral containing obſervations 
on the conduct and ſucceſs of my paper. Of theſe, 


lome recommend ſubjects of criticiſm as of a kind that 


has been extremely popular in ſimilar periodical publica- 
tions, and en which, according to them, I have dwelt 
| too 
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too little. Others complain, that the eritical papen 
I have publiſhed were written in a ſtyle and manner too 
abſtruſe and technical for the bulk of my readers, and 
defire me to remember, that in a performance addreſſed to 
4 world, only the language of the world ſhould be 
uſed. ä 
I was laſt night in a company where a piece of con- 
verſation· criticiſm took place, which, as the ſpeakers 
were well-bred perſons of both ſexes, was neceffarily of 
the familiar kind. As an endeavour, therefore, to plea: 
both the abve-mentioned correſpondents, I ſhall ſet down, 
as nearly as I can recollect, the diſcourſe of the com- 
pany. It turned on the tragedy of Zara, at the repre. 
ſentation of which all of them had been preſent a tew 
Evenings ago. 
« Tt is remarkable,“ ſaid Mr. „ „ what an 
«« Era of improvement in the French drama may be 
ce marked from the writings of M. de Voltaire. The 
« cold and tedious declamation of the former French 
« tragedians he had taſte enough to ſee was not the lan- 
& guage of paſſion, and genius enough to execute his 
| « pieces in a different manner. He retained the elo- 
| « quence of Corneille, and the tenderneſs of Racine; 
« but he never ſuffered the firſt to ſwell into bombaſt, 
« nor the other to fink into languor. He accompanied 
«« them with the force and energy of our Shakeſpeare, 
« whom he had the boldneſs to follow; —“ and the 
« meanneſs to decry,”” ſaid the lady of the houſe. 
« He has been unjuſt to Shakeſpeare, I confeſs, re- 
« plied Sir H (who had been a conſiderable 
« time abroad, and has brought home ſomewhat more 
than the language and dreſs of our neighbours) ; “ yet 
« I think I have obſerved our partiality for that exalted 
« poet carry us as unreaſonable lengths on the other 
« fide. When we aſcribe to Shakeſpeare innumerable 
ic beauties, we do him but juſtice ; but, when we will 
« not allow that he has faults, we give him a degree ot 
« praiſe to which no writer is entitled, and which he, 
« of all men, expected the leaſt. It was impoſſible 
« that, writing in the ſituation he did, he ſhould have 
a | | « eſcaped 
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% eſcaped inaccuracies ; ſuffice it to ſay, they always 
% aroſe from the exuberance of fancy, not the ſterility 
« of dulneſs.“ 

« There is much truth in what you ſay,** anſwered 
Mr. ; © but Voltaire was unjuſt when, not 
« ſatisfied with pointing out blemiſhes in Shakeſpeare, 
« he cenſured a whole nation as barbarous for admiring 
« his works. He muſt, himſelf, have felt the excel- 
4 lence of a poet, whom, in this very tragedy of Zara, 
« he has not diſdained to imitate, and to imitate very 
« cloſely too. The ſpeech of Oraſmane (or Olman, as 
« the Engliſh tranſlation calls him), beginning, 


« Paurois d'un oeil ſerene, d'une front inalterable,“ 
« is almoſt a literal copy of the complaint of Othello: 


— Had it rain'd 
All ſorts of curſes on me, &c. 


« which is perhaps, the reaſon why our tranſlator 
© has omitted it..“ I do not pretend to juſtify Vol- 
* taire,“ returned Sir H=; yet it mult be re- 
« rembered, in alleviation, that the French have formed 
« a fort of national taſte in their theatre, correct, per- 
«*« haps, almoſt to coldneſs. In Britain, I am afraid, 
*« we are apt to err on the other ſide; to miſtake rhap- 
ſody for fire, and to applaud a forced metaphor for a 
& bold one. I do not cite Dryden, Lee, or the other 
© poets of their age; for that might be thought unfair; 
but, even in the preſent ſtate of the Engliſh ſtage, is 
not my idea warranted by the practice of poets, and 
the applauſe of the audience? A poet of this coun- 
* try, who in other paſſages, has often touched the ten- 
der feelings with a maſterly hand, gives to the hero of 
« one of his lateſt tragedies, the following ſpeech ; 


Had I a voice like tna when it roars, 
For in my breaſt is pent as fierce a fire, 
I'd ſpeak in flames, ä 


Vol. I. * « That 
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«« That a man, in the fervour and hurry of compoũtion, 
« ſhould ſet down ſuch an idea, is nothing; that 
« it ſhould be pardoned by the audience, is little; but 
« that it ſhould always produce a clap, is ſtrange in- 
« deed !” 

„And is there nothing like this in French trage- 
& dies? ſaid the lady of the houſe ; “ for there is, I 
e think, abundance of it in ſome of our late imitations 
& of them."'—<* Nay, in the tranſlation of Zayre, Ma- 
&« dam, returned the baronet, „ Hill has {ometimes 
« departed from the original, to ſubſtitute a ſwelling and 
« elaborate diction. He forgets the plain ſoldierly cha- 
« rafter of the Sultan's favourite Oraſmin, when lie 
«© makes him lay, 


—— Silent and dark 
Th' unbreathing world is huſh'd, as if it heard 
And liſten'd to your ſorrows, 


— 2 ö a4 REC. 


« The original is ſimple deſcription; 


« Tout dort, tout eſt tranquille, et l'ombre de la nuit,”— 


„% And when the flave, in the fourth act, brings the fa- 
« tal letter to the Sultan, and mentions the circumſtances 
* of its interception, the tranſlator makes Oſman ſtay 
« to utter a ſentiment, which is always applauded on 
« the Engliſh ſtage, but is certainly, however noble in 
« itlelt, very il]-placed here: 


-—- Approach me like a ſubject 
That ſerves the prince, yet not forgets the man, 


« Oſman had no breath for words: Voltaire gives him 
« but five hurried ones: 


© Donne—qui la portait ?—donne.”” 


| & I am quite of your opinion, Sir H,“ ſaid 
F Mr. 3 and I may add, that even Voltaire 
& ſoems to me teo profuſe of ſentiments in Zara, which, 
« beautitul, 
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« beautiful, as they are, and though expreſſed with in- 
« finite delicacy, are yet ſomewhat foreign to that na- 
« tive language which feeling dictates, and by which 
ve it is removed. I weep at a few ſimple words expreſ- 
« ſive of diſtreſs; I pauſe to admire a ſentiment, and 
« my pity is forgotten. The ſingle line uttered by 
1 Lulignan, at the cloſe of his deſcription of the maſ- 
„ ſacre of his wife and children, | 


46 Helas! et j'etais pere, et je ne pus mourir,“ 


« moves me more than a thouſand ſentiments, how juſt 
& or eloquent ſoever.“ 

« If we think of the nobleſt uſe of tragedy,” ſaid 
Mrs. „we ſhall, perhaps, Sir, not be quite 
of your opinion. I, who am a mother, wiſh my 
* children to learn ſome other virtues, beſide compat- 
« ſion, at a play; it is certainly of greater conſequence 
« to improve the mind than to melt it.” « I am 
& fure, mamma, ſaid a young lady, her daughter, 
« the ſentiments of tragedy affe& me as much as the 
« moſt piteous deſcription. When I hear an exalted 
«« ſentiment, I feel my heart, as it were, {well in my 
% boſom, and it is always followed by a guſh of tears 
from my eyes.” — “ You tell us the effects of your 
« feelings, child; but you don't diſtinguiſh the feel- 
& ings themſelves.—I would have, gentlemen,” con- 
tinued ſhe, „ a play to be virtuous in its ſentiments, 
and alſo natural in its events. The want of the latter 
« quality, as well as of the former, has a bad effect on 
„young perſons ; it leads them to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a 
©« conduct is natural and allowable in common life, and 
c encourages that romantic deception which is too apt 
« to grow up in minds of ſenſibility. Don't you think, 
« that the ſudden converſion of Zara to Chriſtianity, 
« unſupported by argument, or conviction of its truth, 
is highly unnatural, and may have ſuch a tendency 
„ as I have mentioned?“ « IT confeſs, faid Mr. 
w—, that has always appeared te me an excep- 
« tionable paſlage.” ce do not, believe, mamma,“ 
Eid the young lady, „that ſhe was really converted in 

d Opinion; 
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cc 
«c 
«c 


opinion; but I don't wonder at her crying out ſhe 
was a Chriſtian, after ſuch a ſpeech as that of her fa- 
ther Luſignan. I know my heart was ſo wrung with 
the ſcene, that I could, at that moment, have almoſt 
become Mahometan, to have comforted the good old 
man.“ Her mother ſmiled; for this was exactly a 


confirmation of her remark. 
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& Voltaire,“ ſaid Sir H——, „ has, like many other 
authors, introduced a dark ſcene into the laſt act of 
this tragedy ; yet it appears to me, that ſuch a ſcene 
goes beyond the power of ſtage-deception, and al- 
ways hurts the piece. We cannot poſſibly ſuppoſe, 
that two perſons walking upon the ſame board do not 
ſee each other, while we, fitting in a diſtant part of 
the houſe, ſee both perfectly well.“ I do re- 
collect,“ ſaid the young lady, „ at firſt wondering 
how Zara could tail to tee Oſman ; but I ſoon tor 

it. Thus it always is,“ replied Mr. M, 
in ſuch a caſe; if a poet has eloquence or genius 
enough to command the paſſions, he eaſily gets the 
better of thoſe ſtage improbabilities. In truch, the 
ſcenic deception is of a very ſingular nature. It is 
impoſſible we ſhould imagine ourſelves ſpectators af 
the real ſcene, of which the ſtage one is an imitation z 
the utmoſt length we are, in reality carried, is to de- 
liver over our minds to that ſympathy, which a pro- 
per and ſtriking repreſentation of grief, rage, or any 
other paſſion, produces. You deſtroy the deception, 
it is ſaid, when any thing impertinent or ludicrous 
happens on the ſtage, or among the audience; but 
you will find the very ſame effect, if a child blows 
his three-haltpenny trumpet, in the midit of a ſolo 
of Fiſcher, or a ſong of Rauzzini ; it ſtops the de- 
lightful current of feeling which was carrying along 
the ſoul at the time, and diſſatisfaction and pain are 
the immediate conſequence ; yet in the ſolo or the 
ſong, no ſuch deception as the theatrical is pretended.” 
delivered this with the manner of one 


who had ſtudied the ſubject, and nobody ventured to an- 
ſwer him. 


« Yau 
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t You were mentioning,”” ſaid Mrs. —, „ Vol. 
taire's imitation of Othello, in this tragedy ; Lre- 
collect, in the laſt act, a very ſtrong inſtance of it, 
the concluding ſpeech of Oſman, before he ſtabs him- 
ſelf, which ſeems to be exactly taken from that of 
the Moor, in a fimilar fituation.” << ͤ remember 
both ſpeeches well,“ ſaid Sir H „ © and 1 
think it may be diſputed, whether either of them be 
congenial to the ſituation?“ «© You will excule 
me, Sir H „ ſaid I, if I hold them both 
perfectly in nature. The calmneſs of deſperate and 
irremediable grief will give vent to a ſpecch longer 
and more methodical than the immediate anguiſh of 
ſome leſs deep and irretrievable calamity. Shake- 
ſpeare makes Othello refer, in the inſtant of ſtabbing 
himtelf, to a ſtory of his killing a Turk in Aleppo; 
the moment of perturbation, when ſuch a paflage 
would have been unnatural, is paſt; the act of Kill- 
ing himſelf is then a matter of little importance; and 
his reference to a ſtory ſeemingly indifferent, marks, 
in my opinion, moſt torcibly and naturally, the deep 
and ſet:led horror on Othello's foul. I prefer it to 
the concluding lines of the Sultan's ſpeech in Zara, 
which reſt on the ſtory of his own misfortune: 


« Tell 'em, I plung'd my dagger in her breaſt; 
« Tell 'em, I ſo ador'd, and thus reveng'd her.“ 


« You have talked a great deal of the author, ſaid 


the young lady, „ but nothing of the actors. Was not 


«« 
«c 


«c 
40 
14 


the part of Zara excellently pertormed:“ “ Ad- 
mirably, indeed,” replied Mr. 1 know 
no actreſs who poſſeſſes the power of ſpeaking poetry, 
beyond Miſs Younge.” ——<* Nor ot feeling it nei- 
ther, Sir, I think.” ©« did not mean to deny her 
that quality; but in the other, I think ſhe is unri- 
valled. She does not reach, perhaps, the impaſſion- 
ed burſt, the electric flaſh of Mrs. Barry; nor has 
ſhe that deep and thrilling note of horror with which 
Mrs. Yates benumbs an audience; but there is a 
melting tremble in her voice, which, in tender paſ- 


* 3 60 ſages, 
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« ſages, is inimitably beautiful and affecting. Were I 
« a poet, I ſhould prefer her ſpeaking of my lines to 
« that of any actreſs I ever heard.“ 

« She owes, I believe,“ ſaid our Frenchman, much 
«© of her preſent excellence to her ſtudy of the French 
« ſtage, I mean not to detract from her merit: I cer. 
& tainly allow her more, when I ſay, that her excel- 
« lence is, in great part, of her own acquirement, than 
« ſome of her ill- judged admirers, who aſcribe it all to 
&« nature. Our actors, indeed, are rarely ſenſible how 
„ much ſtudy and application is due to their profeſſion; 
“ people may be ſpouters without culture; but labo- 
« rious education alone can make perfect actors. Feel- 
c ing, and the imitative ſympathy of paſſion, are un- 
t doubtedly, derived from nature; but art alone can 
& beſtow that grace, that refined expreſſion, without 
„ which feeling will often be awkward, and paſſion ri- 
« diculous,” 


Z 
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Decipimur ſpecie recti. Hors 


INCERITY, by which I mean honeſty in men's 

dealings with each other, is a virtue praiſed by 
every one, and the practice of it is, I believe, more 
common than gloomy moraliſts are willing to allow, 
The love of truth, and of juſtice, are ſo ſtrongly im- 
planted in our minds, that few men are {o hardened, or 
{o inſenſible, as knowingly and deliberately to commit 
diſhoneſt actions, and a little obſervation ſoon convinces 
thoſe who are engaged in a variety of tranſactions, that 
honeſty is wiſdom, and knavery folly. 

But though, according to this acceptation of the 
phraſe, men are ſeldom inſincere, or literally diſhoneſt, 
in the ordinary tranſactions of life; yet, I believe, there 
is another and a higher ſpecies of ſincerity, which is 
very ſeldom to be met with in any degree of hs ; 

. mean 
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I mean that ſincerity which leads a man to be honeſt to 
himſelf, and to his own mind, and which will prevent 
him from being impoſed upon, or deceived by his own 
paſſions and inclinations. From that ſecret approbation 
whieh our mind leads us to give to what is virtuous and 
honourable, we cannot eaſily bear the conſciouſneſs of 
being diſhoneſt. Hence, therefore, when men are de- 
firous to give way to their evil inclinations and paſſions, 
they are willing, nay, at times, they are even at pains 
to deceive themſelves. They look out for ſome ſpecious 
apology, they ſeek for ſome colour and diſguiſe, by which 
they may reconcile their conduct to the appearance of 
right, and may commit wrong, under the belief that 
they are innocent, nay, ſometimes, that they are act- 
ing a praiſe-worthy part. Thus there are men who 
would abhor the thought of deceiving themſelves ; and, 
while they believe that they are fincere, and are really 
ſo, in the reſtricted ſenſe in which I have uſed this 
word, are, in all the important actions of their life, un- 
der the influence of deceit. 

Eubulus is a judge in one of the courts of law. Eu- 
bulus believes himſelf a very honeſt judge; and it is but 
doing him juſtice to allow, that he would not, for any 
conſideration, knowingly, give an un'uſt deciſion ; yet 
Eubulus hardly ever gave a fair judgement in any cauſe | 
where he was connected with, or knew any thing about 
the parties. If either of them happen to be his friend 
or relation, or connected with his friends or relations, 
Eubulus is ſure always to ſee the cauſe in a favourable 
light for that friend. If, on the other hand, one of the 
Br happens to be a perſon whom Eubulus has a diſ- 
ike to, that party is ſure to loſe his ſuit. In the one 
caſe, he fits uk. to examine the caule, under all the 


influence and partiality of friendſhip ; his cool | tenſes 
are run away with; his judgement is blinded, and he 
{ces nothing but the arguments on the fide of his triend, 
and overlooks every thing ſtated againſt him. In the 
other caſe, he acts under the impreſſions of diſlike, and 
his judgement is accordingly ſo determined. A cauſe 


was lately brought before Eubulus, where cvery yang 
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of humanity and compaſſion prompted the wiſh, that one 
of the parties might be ſucceſsful; but the right was clear- 
ly on the other ſide. Eubulus fat down to examine it 
with all the tender feelings full in his mind; they 
guided his judgement, and he determined contrary to 
juſtice, During all this, Eubulus believes himſelf ho- 
neſt. In one tenſe of the word he is fo; he does not, 
knowingly or dcliberately, give a diſhoneſt judgement z 
but, -in the higher and more extenſive meaning of the 
word, he is dithoneſt. He iuitcrs himſelf to be unpoſed 
on by the feelings of friendſhip and humanity, Nay, 
far from guar ing againſt it, he aids the impoſition, and 
becomes the willing dupe to his own inclinations. | 
Licinius was a man of learning and ot fancy: he lived 
at a time when the factions of this country were at their 
greateſt height: he entered into all of them with the 
greatelt warmth, and, in ſome of the principal traniac- 
tions of the time, ated a conſiderable part. With 
warm attachments, and ungoverned zeal, his opinions 
were violent, and his prejudices deep-rooted. Licimus 
wrote a hiſtory of his own times: his zeal for the inter- 
eſts he had eſpouſed is conſpicuous; the influence of Tis 
prejudices is apparent; his opinion of the characters of 
the men of whom he writes, 1s almoſt every where, dic- 
tated by his knowledge of the party to which they be- 
longed ; and his belief or diſbelief of the diſputed facts 
of the time, is directed hy the connection they had with 
his own favourite opinions. Phidippus cannot talk with 
patience of this hiſtory or its author ; he never ſpeaks 
of him but as of a mean lying fellow, who knowingly 
wrote the tales of a party, and who, to ſerve a faction, 
wiſhed to deceive the public. Phidippus is miſtaken : 
Licinius, in one ſenſe of the word, was perfectly honeſt ; 
he did not wiſh to deceive ; but he was himſelf under the 
influence of deception. The heat of his fancy, the vio- 


lence of his zeal, led him away; convinced that he was 
much in the right, he'was deſirous to be ſtill more ſo; 
he viewed, and was at pains to view every thing in one 
light; all the characters, and all the tranſactions of the 


time, were ſeen under one colour; and, under this de- 
ception 
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ception he ſaw, and thought, and wrote. When Phi- 
dippus accuſes Licinius of being wilfully diſhoneſt, he is 
miſtaken, and is under the influence of a like deception 
with that of Licinius. Licinius wrote unfairly, becauſe 
he ſaw every thing in one light, and was not at pains to 
guard againſt ſelf-deception, or to correct erroneous 
judgement. Phidippus judges of Licinius unfairly, be- 
cauſe he alſo is under the influence of party, becauſe 
his ſyſtem and opinions are different from thoſe of 
Licinius, and hecauſe this leads him to judge harſhly of 
every one who thinks like Licinius. 

Lyſander is a young man of elegance and ſentiment 
but he has a degree of vanity which makes him wiſh to 
be poſſeſſed of fortune, not to hoard, but to ſpend it. 
He has a high opinion of female merit; and would not, 
tor any conſideration, think of marrying a woman for 
whom he did not believe he felt the moſt ſincere and ar- 
dent attachment. In this ſituation of mind he became 
acquainted with Leonora: Leonora's father was dead, 
and had left her poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable forcune; 
Lyſander had heard of Leonora, and knew ſhe was poſ- 
ſeſled of a fortune before ever he ſaw her. She is not re- 
markable either for the beauties of perſon or of mind ; 
but the very firſt time Lyſander ſaw her, he conceived a 
prepoſſeſſion in her favour, and which has now grown 


merit only which has produced this ; and he would hate 
himſelf, if he thought Leonora's being poſſeſſed of a for- 
tune had had the leaſt influence upon him. But he is 
miſtaken; he does not know himſelf, nor that ſecret 
power the deſire of wealth has over him. The know- 
ledge of Leonora's being an heireſs, made him ſecretly 
wiſh her to be poſſeſſed of perſonal merit before he ſaw 
her ; when he did ſee her, he converted his wiſhes into 
belief; he deſired to be deceived, and he was ſo. He 
conceived that ſhe was poſſeſſed of every accompliſhment 
of perſon and of mind; and his imagination being onee 


ie Ewarmed, he believed and thought that he felt a moſt 
de violent attachment. Had Leonora been without a for- 
&- tune, ſhe would never have drawn Ly ſander's attention; 
* | 


he 


into a ſtrong attachment. Lyſander believes it is her 
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he would have never thought more highly of her merit' 
than he did of that of moſt other women ; and he would 
not have become the dupe of his wiſhes and deſires. 
Amanda is a young lady of the moſt amiable diſpoſi- 
tions. With an elegant form, ſhe poſſeſſes a molt un- 
common degree of ſenſibility. Her parents reſide at 
Bellfield, in a ſequeſtered part of the country. Here 
ſhe has few opportunities of being in ſociety, and her 
time has chiefly been ſpent in reading. Books of ſenti- 
ment, novels, and tender poetry, are her greateſt fa- 
vourites. This kind of reading has increaſed the natu- 
ral warmth and ſenſibility of her mind : it has given her 
romantic notions of life, and particularly warm and paſ- 
fonate ideas abont love. The attachment of lovers, 
the ſweet union of hearts, and hallowed ſympathy of 
ſouls, are continually pictured in her mind. Philemon, 
a diſtant relation of Amanda's, happened to pay a viſit 
to Bellfield. Amanda's romantic notions had hitherto 
been general, and had no object to fix upon. But it is 
difficult to have warm feelings long, without directing 
them to ſome object. Atter a ſhort acquaintance, Phi- 
lemon became very particular in his attentions to her. 
Amanda was not diſpleaſed with them; on the contrary, 
ſhe thought ſhe ſaw in him all thole good qualities which 
ſhe felt in her own mind. Every look that he gave, 
and every word that he ſpoke, confirmed her in this. 
Every thing ſhe wiſhed to be in a lover, every thing her 
favourite authors told her a lover ought to be poffeſſed 
of, ſhe believed to be in Philemon. Her parents per- 
ceived the ſituation of her mind. In vain did they re- 
preſent to her the danger ſhe run, and that ſhe had not 
yet acquaintance enough of Philemon to know any thingy 
with certainty, about his character. She aſcribed theie 
admonitions to the too great coldneſs and prudence of 
age, and ſhe diſregarded them. Thus did Amanda be- 
lieve herſelt deeply enamoured with Philemon ; but it 
could not be with Philemon, for ſhe knew little of him. 
She was the dupe of her own wiſhes ; and ſhe deceived 
herſelf into a belief that ſhe was warmly attached to 
him, when it was only an ideal being of her own crea- 
| tion 


AS 
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tion that was the object of her paſſion. Philemon may 
be worthy of the love of Amanda, or Amanda may be 
able to preſerve the deception the is under even after mar- 
riage ; but her danger is apparent. 

he influence ot ſelf-deception is wonderfully power- 
ful. Different as are the above perſons, and different 
as are their ſituations, all have been under its guidance, 
As obſerved above, diſhoneſty, in our ordinary tranſ- 
actions in the world, is a vice which only the moſt cor- 
rupted and abandoned are in danger of falling into; but 
that diſhoneſty with ourſelves, which leads us to be our 
own deceivers, to become the dupes of our own pre- 
vailing paſhons and inclinations, is to be met with more 
or leſs in my character, Here we are, as it were, 
parties to the deceit, and, inſtead of wiſhing to guard 
againſt it, we become the willing ſlaves of its influence. 
By this means, not oniy are bad men deceived by evil 
paſſions into the commiſſion of crimes, but even the 
worthieſt men, by giving too much way to the beſt and 
moſt amiable feelings of the heart, may be led into fatal 
errors, and into the molt prejudicial miſconduct, 

8. 
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